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PREFACE 


It  is  hoped  that  this  third  and  final  volume  of  selections  from  the 
Keith  Papers  will  fill  a  gap  in  our  picture  of  the  naval  history  of 
the  Napoleonic  war.  Historians  have  naturally  concentrated  on  the 
more  dramatic  episodes  of  the  war,  especially  those  connected  with 
the  Mediterranean  and  Channel  fleets  in  the  years  preceding  Trafalgar. 
The  work  done  on  Keith’s  North  Sea  station  in  blockading  the  prepa¬ 
rations  for  invasion  during  those  critical  years  has  not  been  appreci¬ 
ated  because  the  documents  were  not  available  ;  nor,  in  the  last 
years  of  the  war,  has  the  importance  of  the  squadron  operating  on 
the  North  Coast  of  Spain  when  Keith  commanded  the  Channel  fleet 
been  given  its  due.  The  actual  surrender  of  Napoleon  (which  forms 
a  fitting  climax  to  Keith’s  career)  has  been  described  before  in 
detail,  but  usually  from  the  French  point  of  view.  During  the  same 
period  there  occurred  many  internal  changes  which  altered  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Navy.  I  have  therefore  included  many  of  the  Admiralty 
and  Fleet  orders  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Keith  collection  to 
illustrate  matters  relating  to  discipline,  manning  and  rank,  new 
inventions  such  as  Fulton’s  ‘  torpedo  (not  to  mention  the  issue  of 
canned  meat),  as  well  as  convoy  operations  and  economic  warfare. 

Though  such  documents  may  be  somewhat  heterogeneous  in 
character,  the  wide  scope  of  their  subject  matter  has  made  the  task 
of  editing  them  the  more  onerous  in  that  longer  introductions  than 
is  customary  in  the  Society’s  volumes  seem  to  be  called  for.  In  this 
preface  I  have  tried  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  contents  of  the 
volume,  and  also  an  account  of  the  Admiral  s  private  life.  For  in¬ 
formation  about  his  earlier  career  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  first 
volume  of  the  Keith  Papers,  edited  by  W.  G.  Perrin  in  1927  (which 
covers  his  services  up  to  1796)  and  to  the  second  volume,  edited  by 
myself  in  1950,  which  runs  from  1797  to  1802. 1 


1  His  early  life  may  be  summarised  as  follows  :  George  Keith  Elphinstone  was 
born  near  Stirling  in  1746.  He  entered  the  Navy  in  1761,  serving  as  a  midshipman 
under  his  lifelong  friend,  St.  Vincent.  He  became  a  lieutenant  in  1770,  captain  in 
1775  and  distinguished  himself  at  Charleston  in  the  American  War.  He  served  under 
Hood  at  Toulon  and  was  promoted  rear-admiral  in  1794.  vice-admiral  in  1795.  He 
captured  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1796  and  was  created  Baron  Keith  in  the  peerage 
of  Ireland.  He  helped  to  suppress  the  mutinies  at  the  Nore  and  Plymouth  and  joined 
the  Mediterranean  fleet  as  second-in-command  to  St.  Vincent  in  1798.  On  the  latter  s 
resignation  he  became  commander-in-chief,  with  Nelson  serving  under  him.  l8°x 
he  and  General  Abercromby  defeated  the  French  army  m  Egypt  at  which  date  he 
became  Admiral  of  the  Blue  and  in  1802  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  May  1803  Keith  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  North  Sea  station,  which  was  enlarged  to  com¬ 
prise  four  previous  commands  and,  under  him,  stretched  from  Selsey 
Bill  to  the  north  of  Scotland.  On  him  lay  the  prime  responsibility 
of  the  defence  of  these  islands  against  Napoleon’s  attempt  to  cross 
the  Channel.  The  first  section  of  the  documents  printed  below  show 
how  this  duty  was  carried  out  and  how  some  new  inventions,  notably 
Fulton’s  explosives,  were  put  into  use  ;  the  documents  describing 
the  other  important  invention  of  this  date — Congreve’s  incendiary 
rockets — were  edited  by  Professor  Craig  and  myself  in  the  Naval 
Miscellany,  volume  IV.  Apart  from  controlling  operations  in  the 
Channel  and  North  Sea,  Keith  was  responsible  for  organising  the 
Sea  Fencibles,  the  signalling  system  on  shore,  the  extension  of 
the  chain  of  Martello  Towers  and  a  general  liaison  with  the  Army. 
A  section  on  the  manning  of  the  fleet  during  the  crisis  follows.  In 
this  a  few  documents  of  earlier  date  are  included  because  they  have 
not  been  published  before,  together  with  a  number  of  miscellaneous 
documents  dealing  with  such  matters  as  the  replacement  of  the 
nautical  by  the  civil  day  and  what  appears  to  be  the  first  issue  of 
tea  in  the  Navy. 

After  Trafalgar  Keith  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Blockade  until  he  struck  his  flag  in  May  1807.  Among  the 
miscellaneous  documents  which  form  the  concluding  section  of  this 
part  of  the  book  there  is  one  which  explains  how  he  continued  to 

command  for  so  long  under  so  many  different  governments _ his 

refusal  to  play  a  political  role  as  long  as  he  was  a  serving  officer.  It 
would  have  been  better  if  other  officers  had  followed  his  example. 

During  his  time  on  shore  at  Purbrook  Park  and  at  his  house  in 
Harley  Street  he  married,  on  December  12,  1808,  Hester  Maria 
Thrale,  Dr.  Johnson’s  ‘  Queenie.’  This  was  his  second  marriage, 
his  first  wife,  Jane  Mercer,  having  died  in  1789.  There  was  one 
daughter  by  the  first  marriage— Margaret  Mercer  Elphinstone,  who 
at  this  time  became  the  confidante  of  Princess  Charlotte,  whose 
letters  to  her  were  printed  by  Algernon  Aspinall  in  1949.  There  was 
f,S°a  ^ughter  by  the  second  marriage,  Georgina,  born  in  1809. 
At  that  date  Keith  was  attached  to  the  household  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  and  in  1810  he  was  promoted  Admiral  of  the  Red 

ru  Fro^JE'ebruary  1812  to  July  1814  he  was  Commander-in-Chief 
Lftannel  f  leet.  He  was  now  sixty-six  years  old  and  in  indifferent 
health,  so  that  much  of  his  time  was  spent  on  shore  at  Government 
ouse,  Plymouth.  Since  his  command  extended  from  Portsmouth 
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to  Cape  Finisterre  in  Spain,  the  documents  on  this  period  are  printed 
in  two  sections  :  first,  those  describing  sporadic  operations  in  the 
Bay  connected  with  the  final  stages  of  the  blockade  of  the  Atlantic 
ports  and  the  action  taken  against  American  cruisers  and  merchant 
vessels  during  the  war  of  1812-14  ;  second,  the  work  of  the  squadron 
on  the  north  coast  of  Spain  which  assisted  Wellington  in  the  last 
years  of  the  Peninsular  War,  in  which  the  Navy  played  as  vital  a 
part  as  it  did  under  Keith  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  fourteen  years 
earlier.  A  concluding  miscellaneous  section  describes  professional 
changes  such  as  the  new  establishment  of  Chaplains,  regulations  on 
uniform,  the  first  issue  of  canned  meat,  etc. 

On  the  cessation  of  hostilities  Keith  was  created  a  viscount,  but 
his  retirement  did  not  last  long  because  he  was  recalled  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Channel  Fleet  in  1815  during  the  Hundred  Days.  It 
was  to  Captain  Maitland,  an  officer  under  his  command,  that 
Napoleon  surrendered,  and  it  fell  to  Keith  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  transfer  him  to  the  Northumberland  for  the  voyage  to 
St.  Helena.  Although  the  day-to-day  record  of  that  momentous 
transaction  printed  below  does  not  materially  alter  the  story  which 
was  to  play  such  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Napoleonic 
legend,  I  have  judged  it  of  sufficient  interest  to  print  it  in  full  in  order 
to  do  justice  to  the  British  point  of  view. 

Keith  then  retired  to  private  life  on  his  estate  at  Tullyallan  in 
Perthshire,  where  he  died  on  March  10,  1823,  in  the  castle  he  had 
built  for  himself.  The  only  event  which  marred  those  years  was 
the  marriage  in  1817  of  his  daughter  Margaret  to  the  Comte  de 
Flahault,  the  aide-de-camp  of  Napoleon  who,  during  the  Second 
Empire,  became  French  Ambassador  in  London.  Keith  regarded  it 
as  an  unsuitable  match,  but  to  it  we  owe  the  preservation  of  his  huge 
collection  of  papers,  because  their  daughter  married  the  Marquess 

of  Lansdowne  and  the  collection  found  its  way  to  Bowood. 

During  his  long  career  Keith  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself  in  a  battle  at  sea,  though  by  his  conduct  of  numerous 
combined  operations  and  by  his  outstanding  ability  as  an  adminis¬ 
trator  he  reached  the  highest  commands  in  the  service.  He  was 
well  rewarded  because,  on  account  of  his  seniority ,  he  made  a  bigger 
fortune  by  prize  money  than  any  other  naval  officer  has  probably 
ever  earned.  One  example  from  his  prize  accounts  is  quoted  below 
to  show  the  sort  of  reward  then  available  to  naval  officers.  Keith  s 
good  fortune  in  this  respect  seems  to  have  annoyed  other  senior 
officers.  For  example,  we  find  Collingwood  writing  to  his  sister  on 
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January  i,  1806,  ‘  It  is  a  true  Scotch  principle  to  claim  everything 
and  get  what  they  can,  or  Lord  Keith  would  not  be  so  rich  by  many 
a  good  estate.  I  never  will  have  anything  to  do  with  a  Scot.’ 

He  was  a  reserved,  punctilious,  efficient  Scotsman,  who  was 
never  popular  with  his  contemporaries  and  has  never  become  famous 
in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  The  occasion  of  his  death,  however,  did  not 
pass  unnoticed.  In  M.  H.  Barker’s  Greenwich  Hospital,  published 
in  1826,  there  occurs  the  following  passage — ‘  Well  messmates,’ 
exclaimed  an  old  pensioner,  entering  the  ward  with  a  newspaper  in 
his  hand — ‘  well,  messmates,  so  Lord  Keith  is  gone,  full  of  years  and 
honour  !  He  was  a  worthy  commander,  a  mild  unassuming  man. 
He  was  a  father  to  his  people — brave  and  humane.’  If  he  deserves 
our  respect  rather  than  our  love,  we  also  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  bequeathing  a  mass  of  correspondence  which  gives  an  unrivalled 
picture  of  the  day-to-day  administration  of  a  great  fleet,  as  well  as 
including  letters  from  such  correspondents  as  Pitt,  Melville,  Castle- 
reagh,  Wellington,  Fulton,  St.  Vincent  and  most  of  the  leading 
naval  officers  of  that  period. 

The  Society  is  once  more  indebted  to  the  present  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne  for  permission  to  print  these  papers,  now  deposited  at  the 
National  Maritime  Museum.  It  is  also  indebted  to  Mr.  William  M. 
Spencer  of  Chicago  for  permission  to  print  Keith’s  private  letters  to 
the  second  Lord  Melville  in  1815,  which  are  now  in  his  possession. 

I  should  like  also  to  add  my  personal  thanks  to  Miss  Lindsay- 
MacDougall,  the  archivist  of  the  National  Maritime  Museum,  for  her 
friendly  help  in  a  task  which  it  has  taken  many  years  to  complete. 
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OPERATIONS,  1803-1807 

INTRODUCTION 

It  was  obvious  at  the  beginning  of  1803  that  a  renewal  of  hostilities 
between  England  and  France  could  not  long  be  delayed,  but  the  actual 
rupture  did  not  occur  until  May  18,  when  Napoleon  took  the  unprece¬ 
dented  step  of  interning  all  British  nationals  on  French  soil.  The  next 
day  Keith  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Thames  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
North  Sea  station. 

From  his  letters  to  St.  Vincent  it  is  clear  that  he  had  hoped  for  the 
Mediterranean  in  view  of  his  long  service  there  described  in  the  previous 
volume  of  the  Keith  Papers.  But  the  First  Lord  preferred  Nelson  and 
in  his  flattering  reply  to  Keith  promised  him  the  North  Sea,  which  was  to 
be  made  a  much  more  extensive  command  than  under  his  predecessor, 
Saumarez,  who  was  only  commander-in-chief  at  the  Nore,  one  of  the  four 
commands  now  to  be  united  under  Keith.  Saumarez  was  transferred  to 
the  Channel  Islands,  where  his  squadron  formed  a  link  between  Keith’s 
command  and  that  of  Cornwallis  off  Brest. 

In  view  of  Napoleon’s  invasion  threat,  the  North  Sea  was  a  critical 
command  for  which  Keith’s  seniority  and  long  experience  well  fitted  him. 
All  forces  at  sea,  together  with  the  Sea  Fencibles  on  shore,  between  Selsey 
Bill  and  the  north  of  Scotland  came  under  his  orders.  He  flew  his  flag  in 
the  Monarch  for  the  four  years  during  which  he  held  the  command,  though 
much  of  his  time  was  spent  at  his  residence  at  East  Cliff  near  Margate. 
In  May  1803  he  had  a  total  of  38  ships  under  his  command,  most  of  them 
small  ships,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  old  line-of-battle  ships  used  as 
guardships  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  The  flag  officers  who  served  under 
him  between  1803  and  1807  changed  with  bewildering  rapidity,  but  in 
1803  they  consisted  of  Rear-Admiral  Biigh  at  Leith  ;  Rear-Admiral 
Thornborough  at  Yarmouth  who,  with  Commodore  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  was 
responsible  for  watching  the  Dutch  coast ;  Rear-Admiral  Rowley  at 
Sheerness  ,  Vice-Admiral  Montagu  (replaced  in  December  by  Patton) 
at  the  Downs,  where  the  Dungeness  squadron  provided  the  flotilla  watch- 
ing  Boulogne  and  other  Channel  ports.  The  most  active  officer  in  this 
squadron  was  Captain  E.  W.  C.  R.  Owen,  who  served  successively  under 
Patton,  Morris,  Louis  and  Smith  until  he  replaced  the  latter  at  the  end  of 
1805.  His  correspondence  reveals  him  as  an  officer  of  great  fortitude 
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and  patience,  who  was  chiefly  responsible  for  superintending  the  numerous 
new  methods  of  warfare  tried  out  at  this  time. 

Keith’s  letter  of  March  4,  1806,  gives  comparative  figures  for  the 
strength  of  his  force  between  1804  and  1806.  His  total  for  1805  of  127 
ships  is  less  than  that  printed  in  the  Barham  Papers  (Vol.  III.  119),  where 
he  is  credited  with  10  of  the  line,  15  frigates  and  155  sloops,  giving  a  total 
of  180  ships  at  a  date  when  Nelson’s  fleet  consisted  of  79  and  that  of  Corn¬ 
wallis  62.  Apart  from  the  extensive  area  under  his  command,  its  im¬ 
portance  may  be  gauged  from  the  following  table  of  forces  in  Home 
Waters  in  July  1805,  taken  from  the  Ship  Lists  at  the  Public  Record 
Office  : 


Squadron  Commander  Ships  of  Frigates  Sloops,  Total 


Channel 

Cornwallis 

Line 

35 

16 

etc. 

5i 

North  Sea 

Keith 

11 

20 

49 

80 

Cork 

Drury 

— 

8 

10 

18 

Spithead 

Montagu 

5 

5 

13 

23 

Plymouth 

Young 

2 

— 

12 

14 

River  Medway 

Rowley  (under  Keith) 

1 

1 

J5 

*7 

River  Thames 

Stanhope  (under  Keith) 

1 

4 

11 

16 

Total  of  ships  in  commission — 570.  Men — -117,304. 


At  the  end  of  that  year  the  First  Lord  proposed  to  revert  the  original 
fourfold  division  of  the  command.  Keith  objected  that  this  would  not 
diminish  the  amount  of  correspondence  (which  was  one  of  the  principal 
objections  raised),  but  on  January  11  Barham  submitted  a  memorandum 
to  the  King 1  in  which  he  repeated  his  view  that  the  present  arrangement 
was  ‘  far  too  extensive  and  complicated  a  command.’  However  he 
resigned  soon  afterwards  and  the  question  was  shelved  by  his  successors 
— Sir  Charles  Grey  (Lord  Howick)  and  Lord  Grenville— until  it  was 
implemented  early  in  1807  and  Keith  struck  his  flag  on  May  22. 

Although  in  1803  this  country  had  at  its  disposal  a  larger  army  than 
ever  before,  the  general  strategy  adopted  by  Addington’s  government  was 
defensive  in  character.  As  far  as  Keith  was  concerned  it  was  based  on 
precedents  during  previous  invasion  threats  dating  back  to  Vernon’s 
dispositions  in  1745.  The  plan  outlined  by  the  Admiralty  in  their  letter 
of  October  n,  1803,  printed  below,  was  repeated  in  principle  by  successive 
First  Lords.  Keith’s  order  of  November  8  therefore  restricted  officers 
from  fruitless  attacks  on  the  enemy  coast.  This  disapproval  of  ‘  frivolous 
enterprises  ’  brought  him  into  conflict  with  his  adventurous  subordinate, 
Sir  Sidney  Smith.  When  the  latter  challenged  the  order  Keith  defended  it 
in  a  letter  of  February  29, 1804,  which  had  the  support  of  the  Board. 

But  there  were  other  reasons  why  so  brilliant  an  officer  as  Smith  was  un¬ 
popular  with  his  superiors.  On  his  return  from  the  Levant  he  had  become 

1  Barham  Papers,  III.  108. 
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a  national  hero,  second  only  to  Nelson,  and  this  popularity  seems  to  have 
gone  to  his  head.  He  was  elected  M.P.  for  Rochester  in  the  Tory  interest 
and  his  friendship  with  Spencer  and  Grenville  did  not  endear  him  to 
St.  Vincent ;  nor  did  his  intriguing  habits,  nor  his  compromising  friendship 
with  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  Montagu  House,  Blackheath.  What  chiefly 
annoyed  a  scrupulous  administrator  like  Keith  was  his  dilatory  habit  of 
omitting  to  report  his  whereabouts  to  his  commander-in-chief.  To  a  man 
of  Smith’s  temperament,  the  business  of  watching  the  Dutch  coast  was 
intolerably  dull  and  he  was  allowed  to  strike  his  flag  on  the  plea  of  ill- 
health  in  May  1804.  He  was  soon  employed  again  as  Commodore  of 
the  Dungeness  squadron,  though  he  remained  suspect  with  the  high 
command,  as  is  clear  from  a  letter  by  Barham  to  Keith  1 :  ‘  There  seems 
to  me  such  want  of  judgement  in  our  friend  Sir  S.  that  it  is  much  safer  to 
employ  him  under  command  than  in  command.’  While  on  shore  Smith 
had  constructed  the  three  galleys  Cancer,  Gemini,  Sagittarius  which  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  letter  dated  August  31,  1805.  Their  elaborate  construction 
is  the  subject  of  a  note  in  the  Naval  Chronicle  2  which  is  signed  A.  B. — prob¬ 
ably  Spencer  Smith,  who  took  every  opportunity  to  publicise  his  brother’s 
activities  in  that  journal.  The  Cancer  was  48'  long,  rowed  by  16  men  and 
designed  to  run  cannon  on  shore.  The  two  other  larger  boats  were  ingeni¬ 
ously  fastened  together  to  provide  a  '  spade  ’  or  ‘  bull-dozer  ’  to  facilitate  the 
landing  of  guns.  They  were  launched  in  the  Thames  with  the  maximum 
publicity  and  on  their  arrival  at  Dover  ‘  all  the  elegantes  of  the  town  were 
assembled  to  behold  the  brave  Sir  Sidney.  .  .  .  Admiral  Lord  Keith 
was  to  have  been  of  the  party  to  try  these  boats,  but  from  what  cause  the 
gallant  Lord’s  absence  arose  I  could  not  learn.’  Though  they  achieved 
nothing,  they  have  a  certain  interest  in  that  they  were  commanded  by 
officers  of  the  newly-created  rank  of  Sub-Lieutenant,  for  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  section  on  Manning. 

It  was  doubtless  a  relief  to  Keith  when  Smith  was  removed  from  the 
command  on  his  promotion  to  Rear-Admiral  in  November  1805,  soon  after 
which  he  was  sent  out  to  Sicily.  It  is  significant  that  another  independent- 
minded  officer,  Lord  Cochrane,  who  served  under  Keith’s  command  for 
a  brief  period,  is  only  referred  to  below  (page  190)  in  a  complaint  from  no 
less  a  person  than  the  future  President  Monroe  for  illegally  detaining  an 
American  vessel. 

Keith’s  own  virtue  as  the  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the  tactical 
defence  against  invasion  appears  most  clearly  in  his  close  co-operation 
with  the  Army  in  the  measures  taken  for  coastal  defence.  Soon  after 
taking  up  his  appointment  he  toured  the  east  and  south  coasts  to  establish 
a  chain  of  signal  stations  and  to  notify  General  Sir  James  Craig  of  likely 
landing  places.  His  detailed  appreciation  of  the  situation  is  given  in  his 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  York  dated  October  21,  1803.  An  interesting  point 

1  Barham  Papers,  III.  162. 

2  Reprinted  in  Barrow’s  Life  of  Smith,  II.  149. 
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about  this  letter  is  the  way  in  which  he,  as  a  seaman,  realised  the  necessity 
of  covering  fleets  long  before  Napoleon  came  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  numerous  intelligence  reports  printed  below  show  how  the  British 
were  well  aware  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  camps  and  shipyards  estab¬ 
lished  along  the  French  coast.  Smith  was  largely  responsible  for  de¬ 
veloping  an  intelligence  service  by  utilising  smugglers  and  similar  doubtful 
characters  ;  but  as  such  men  were  often  in  the  pay  of  the  enemy  as  well 
Keith  was  reluctant  to  place  much  reliance  on  their  reports.  Napoleon’s 
plans  have  been  studied  in  such  detail  by  Desbriere  in  his  Projets  et  Tenta- 
tives  de  Debar quement  aux  lies  Britanniques  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  summarise  them  here.  In  1803  France  had  21  ships  of  the  line  at 
Brest  and  13  others  at  Toulon  and  other  ports  ;  only  5  of  the  Batavian 
fleet  of  15  were  fit  for  service,  and  only  30  brigs  and  193  gunboats  were 
available.  In  July  Deeres,  Minister  of  Marine,  told  Bruix,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  invasion  flotilla,  to  provide  50  prames  (schooners)  300  chal- 
oupes  (brigs),  300  bateaux  cannonieres  (luggers),  50  caiques,  700  peniches 
and  as  many  bateaux  plats  as  possible.  The  various  types  of  craft  are 
described  in  the  letters  of  January  6,  April  29  and  May  3,  1804.  As  is 
well  known,  British  naval  officers  had  a  small  opinion  of  their  seagoing 
capacity,  but  they  were  undeniably  numerous.  Early  in  1804  intelligence 
reports  estimated  their  numbers  at  1,573,  with  10,000  troops  at  Bruges, 
20,000  at  Ostend,  14,000  at  Dunkirk,  35,000  at  St.  Omer  and  80,000  at 
Boulogne.  But  as  Desbriere  shows  (Vol.  Ill,  237,  295),  it  took  a  long 
time  to  reach  such  figures.  Six  months  of  1803  had  passed  before  400 
vessels  were  available,  though  Napoleon’s  plan  of  July  21  envisaged  the 
following  :  Texel — 5  of  the  line,  5  frigates,  transports  for  25,000 
men  ;  Flushing — 400  gunboats  for  30,000  men  ;  Ostend — transports  for 
30,000  men  at  Bruges  ;  Dunkirk  and  Calais— 100  transports  for  6,000 
cavalry  ;  Ambleteuse,  Boulogne,  Etaples — 2,350  vessels  for  troops 
there  and  at  St.  Omer  and  Compiegne.  At  that  date  he  looked  forward 
to  the  unlikely  combination  of  a  long,  foggy  winter  night  with  a  south¬ 
west  wind  which  would  enable  him  to  avoid  contact  with  the  Dungeness 
flotilla. 

The  British  land  forces,  including  the  Sea  Fencibles,  are  described  in 
introductions  to  later  sections.  As  far  as  ships  were  concerned,  James 
(Vol.  III.  166)  points  out  that  in  1803  there  were  actually  two  less  line-of- 
battle  ships  in  commission  than  at  the  start  of  the  war.  St.  Vincent  had 
imagined  that  the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  going  to  last,  so  he  had  taken  the 
opportunity  of  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  dockyards  and  the  breaking- 
up  or  sale  of  many  small  ships.  When  Pitt  attacked  his  unpreparedness 
he  was  able  to  show1  that  proportionately  the  Navy  was  stronger  than 
ever  before,  and  it  certainly  expanded  in  a  miraculous  fashion.  James’ 
abstract  for  1803  gives  32  of  the  line  in  commission  and  210  smaller  vessels, 


1  Tucker,  Memoir  of  Si  Vincent,  II.  208. 
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whereas  the  comparable  figures  for  1804  are  75  and  356.  Eighty-seven 
ships  of  war  were  launched  that  year,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
smaller  ships  is  even  more  remarkable  :  from  356  in  1804  to  473  in  1805. 


An  officer  who  makes  a  frequent  appearance  in  this  correspondence 
is  Captain  J.  W.  Wright.  He  was  the  chief  British  agent  in  the  Royalist 
plot  of  1803  led  by  Generals  Cadoudal  and  Pichegru.  According  to  what 
Napoleon  told  O’Meara  at  St.  Helena,  ‘  on  different  nights  of  August, 
September  and  December  1803  and  January  1804  Wright  landed 
Georges  (Cadoudal’s  pseudonym),  Pichegru,  Riviere  etc.  at  Biville  near 
Dieppe.’  St.  Vincent  impressed  Keith  that  ‘  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  Captain  Wright  should  be  indulged  in  the  fullest  latitude.’  But 
Napoleon  had  realised  that  something  was  afoot  and  in  March  1804  he 
arrested  and  shot  the  young  Due  D’Enghien  for  complicity  in  the  plot.  Of 
the  genuine  conspirators,  Cadoudal  and  eight  others  were  shot,  Pichegru 
committed  suicide  in  his  cell  and  Moreau  (the  victor  of  Hohenlinden)  was 
banished.  Finally,  on  May  8,  Wright  was  captured  when  his  brig  ran 
aground  in  the  Morbihan.  He  was  an  old  friend  of  Smith  and  it  was 
probably  the  latter  who  published  his  complaint  about  the  way  his  brig, 
the  Vincejo,  had  been  armed.  We  know,  however,  from  St.  Vincent’s 
letters  that  the  First  Lord  was  just  as  responsible  as  Keith  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  vessel,  which  was  ‘  to  rescue  the  valuable  characters  in  France 
from  the  fangs  of  the  First  Consul.’  Smith  continued  to  do  his  best  for 
Wright  by  raising  the  question  of  his  imprisonment  as  a  spy  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  July  1805,  but  his  solitary  confinement  in  the  Temple 
ended  in  November  when  (according  to  Napoleon)  he  committed  suicide 
before  he  could  be  brought  to  trial.1 

In  1804  more  offensive  measures  were  taken  to  counter  the  mounting 
threat  of  invasion,  partly  because  Pitt  replaced  Addington  as  Prime 
Minister  in  May  (with  Melville  as  First  Lord),  and  partly  because  a  number 
of  inventors  were  besieging  the  Admiralty  with  schemes  to  destroy  the 
enemy  in  his  own  ports,  as  Nelson  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  do  in  1801. 
The  first  of  these  enterprises  was  that  fathered  by  a  smuggler  named  R.  C. 
Etches  in  collaboration  with  an  American  skipper  named  Mumford.  They 
intended  to  use  vessels  loaded  with  stone  to  block  the  entrance  of  Boulogne 
harbour.  The  whole  story  has  been  told  by  T.  H.  McGuffie  in  the  English 
Historical  Review  for  October  1949.  The  documents  printed  below  are 
merely  illustrative  of  what  Lt.  A.  Crawford  called  the  invention  ‘  of  some 
sapient  blockheads.  Owen  and  Keith  did  their  best  for  a  scheme  which 
had  St.  Vincent  s  support,  but  the  attempt  was  a  complete  failure.2 

Of  more  value  was  the  use  of  Congreve’s  rockets  and  Fulton’s 


1  H.ol,1Crn^  Kose,  Life  of  Napoleon,  Chap.  19.  O’Meara,  Vol.  I.  417.  Letters  of  St. 
Vincent,  (N.R.SJ  II.  394.  4°i-  James,  III.  218.  Naval  Chronicle,  XXXV.  445. 

Letters  of  St.  Vincent,  II.  399. 
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torpedoes.  The  correspondence  relating  to  the  former  from  the  Keith  and 
Grenville  MSS.  has  already  been  printed  by  the  present  editor  in  the 
Society’s  Naval  Miscellany,  Vol.  IV.  Fulton’s  ‘  new  curiosities,  ’  (as  Sir 
Home  Popham  called  them  in  one  of  the  many  new  letters  on  the  subject 
printed  below)  were  developed  at  the  same  time  and  were  on  occasion 
used  together  with  the  incendiary  rockets. 

Robert  Fulton,  who  appears  in  these  documents  under  the  pseudonym 
of  ‘  Francis,’  was  an  American  who  spent  much  of  his  youth  in  England. 
In  1798  he  appears  in  France  employed  by  Bruix  to  build  the  Nautilus 
submarine,  which  was  to  tow  torpedoes  (as  he  called  his  copper  mines  on 
the  analogy  of  the  fish  torpedinidae )  to  be  fixed  to  the  hull  of  an  enemy 
ship.  In  May  1801  the  Nautilus  submerged  successfully  in  the  Seine  and 
was  taken  round  to  Brest,  where  the  inventor’s  plan  of  using  it  against 
the  blockading  squadron  was  vetoed  by  the  Prefect  of  the  city.1  On  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  1803  Fulton  turned  his  attention  to  a  steam  vessel 
which  was  to  form  part  of  the  Boulogne  flotilla,  but  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  lost  interest  in  him,  and  in  May  1804 — probably  at  the  instigation  of 
Lord  Stanhope,  who  had  previously  employed  him  in  canal  works — the 
inventor  arrived  in  England  under  conditions  of  the  utmost  secrecy.  On 
July  20  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Government  under  which 
he  undertook  to  divulge  his  plans  to  Commodore  Home  Popham  (the 
compiler  of  the  new  signal  book)  in  return  for  a  monthly  salary  of  £200, 
with  the  option  of  selling  the  invention  for  £40,000  ‘  when  the  said  Robert 
Fulton  has  destroyed  by  his  submarine  carcasses  or  bombs  one  of  the 
enemy’s  decked  vessels.’  The  total  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
amounted  to  £15,000  for  two  years’  experiment  under  a  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Henry  Cavendish  the  chemist,  William 
Congreve  the  inventor  of  rockets,  and  John  Rennie  the  engineer,  Popham 
being  appointed  to  direct  operations. 

Before  Fulton's  arrival  the  Admiralty  had  been  aware  of  the  existence 
of  his  '  plunging  boat  ’  and  had  warned  Keith  (see  below,  June  19,  1803) 
to  expect  it  in  the  Channel.  But  nobody  had  any  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  invention.  The  dimensions  of  the  Nautilus  were  21'  4"  by  7' .  If 
‘  submarine,’  ‘  plunger  ’  and  ‘  plunging  boat  ’  denote  the  same  thing, 
Popham’s  letter  of  August  12,  1804,  suggests  that  the  first  submarine  to 
be  built  in  this  country  was  constructed  at  Lymington,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  she  was  ever  launched.  On  the  other  hand  ‘  torpedoes,’ 

‘  carcasses,’  ‘  coffers  ’  and  ‘  catamarans,’  as  the  floating  mines  were 
variously  described,  were  used  on  many  occasions.  A  description  of  them 
in  their  final  stage  is  given  by  Captain  E.  W.  C.  R.  Owen  (who  superin¬ 
tended  their  use)  in  a  document  dated  September  6,  1807.  2  It  is  entitled 

1  See  Murray  Sueter,  Evolution  of  the  Submarine  Boat,  31  £f.,  H.  W.  Dickinson, 
Life  of  Fulton-,  C.  D.  Colden,  Life  of  R.  Fulton  (New  York,  1817). 

2  Printed  in  Dickinson,  op.  cit.,  appendix.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the 
original  among  Owen’s  letters  at  the  Public  Record  Office. 
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•  a  Description  of  the  Machine  invented  by  Mr.  Robert  Fulton  for  ex¬ 
ploding  under  Ships’  bottoms  and  by  him  called  Torpedo.  It  consisted 
of  two  copper  cylinders  coated  with  lead  and  filled  with  powder,  each 
weighing  two  tons  and  measuring  i8'  long.  At  the  bottom  of  each 
was  a  lock  '  set  to  a  given  time  but  prevented  from  acting  until  the 
Machine  is  used  by  an  iron  Pin,  on  withdrawing  which  the  works  are  set 
in  motion.’  Those  in  charge  of  launching  torpedoes  had  to  return  the 
pin  to  prove  that  they  had  done  their  duty.  The  two  cylinders,  or  car¬ 
casses  lay  under  water  and  were  attached  to  cork  floats  by  a  sweep  rope. 
‘  A  fast  rowing  boat  is  used  for  the  attack,  which  having  two  of  these 
Machines  properly  fitted  and  connected,  rows  briskly  across  the  vessel’s 
bows  between  her  and  her  buoy,  throwing  the  Machines  overboard,  one 
on  each  side  of  her  bows,  when  the  rope  which  connects  them,  hanging 
upon  the  cable,  they  are  swept  by  the  tide  into  position.’  The  two  floats 
were  at  first  connected  with  a  wooden  seat,  on  which  sat  a  man  clad  in 
black  and  wearing  a  mask  to  avoid  detection  in  a  night  attack.  James’ 
description  of  such  a  ‘  catamaran  '4  applies  the  word  to  a  single  carcass 
about  21'  long,  not  to  Owen’s  dual  torpedo  which  seems  to  have  been 
evolved  as  a  result  of  a  suggestion  on  the  part  of  Keith  on  January  6, 
1805.  Lieut.  Crawford,  who  took  part  in  the  first  attack  on  October  2, 
1804, 2  says  the  carcasses  were  spherical,  but  otherwise  agrees  with  Owen’s 
description.  He  complained  that  the  appearance  of  fifty  vessels  off 
Boulogne  put  the  French  on  their  guard  and  that  the  subsequent  explosion 
was  only  a  ‘  grand  and  expensive,  though  harmless,  feu  de  joie.’  He, 
and  the  public  generally,  regarded  this  form  of  warfare  as  ‘  unmanly  and 
assassin-like.  .  .  .  Let  us  hope  that  in  future  wars  the  nation  will  evince 
a  more  chivalric  spirit  and  abandon  for  ever  a  system  which,  to  all  generous 
minds,  must  ever  appear  mean  as  well  as  dastardly.’  It  is  worth  recalling 
that  Fulton  himself  said  that  he  regarded  wars  as  responsible  for  the 
poverty  of  nations  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  such  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  tyranny  as  an  American  navy  decided  to  devote  ‘  my  whole  atten¬ 
tion  to  find  out  means  of  destroying  such  engines  of  oppression.’ 

Bruix  also  describes  the  attack  as  harmless,  though  he  admitted  the 
loss  of  one  vessel.3  Nevertheless  the  inventor  persuaded  Keith  to  make 
another  attack  on  the  ports  outside  Calais  and  Boulogne  on  December  10, 
which  was  a  moderate  success.4  There  the  matter  rested  until  August  9, 
1:805,  when  we  find  Fulton  blackmailing  Pitt  and  Castlereagh,  now  Secre¬ 
tary  at  War,5  with  a  reminder  that  he  had  been  promised  £100,000  not  to 
divulge  his  plans  to  the  enemy.  He  requested  a  small  squadron  to  de¬ 
velop  his  submarine  invention,  an  invention  which  I  believe  capable  of 
working  a  total  revolution  in  marine  war.’  St.  Vincent  shared  the  in¬ 
ventor’s  prescience  when  he  commented  :  ‘  Pitt  was  the  greatest  fool  that 


History,  III.  232. 

Desbrifere,  IV.  139. 

Castlereagh,  Correspondence,  V.  86. 


2  Reminiscences,  I.  126,  146. 
4  Naval  Chronicle,  XII.  488. 
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ever  existed  to  encourage  a  mode  of  warfare  which  those  who  commanded 
the  seas  did  not  want  and  which,  if  successful,  would  deprive  them  of  it.’ 

The  Government  was  sufficiently  impressed  to  ask  the  First  Lord  to 
put  nine  galleys  at  Fulton’s  disposal  and  to  get  Smith  to  superintend  the 
operation.1  The  idea  was  to  combine  rockets  and  torpedoes  in  an  attack 
on  the  Combined  Fleet  at  Cadiz,  to  which  Nelson  agreed  on  October  3, 
adding  ‘  but  I  have  little  faith  in  it.’  The  attack  never  materialised 
because  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  intervened.  However,  further  encouraged 
by  the  destruction  of  the  brig  Dorothea  in  St.  Margaret’s  Bay  on  October  15, 
which  was  watched  by  Pitt,  Melville,  Owen,  Congreve  and  Keith,  and 
which  Smith  enthusiastically  described  to  Castlereagh, 2  another  attack  was 
determined  upon  on  October  29.  According  to  Soult  this,  and  subsequent 
attacks  of  the  same  sort,  had  no  effect  beyond  inflaming  the  temper  of  his 
troops.3  Even  Fulton’s  enthusiasm  was  now  damped,  though  on  Janu¬ 
ary  6,  1806,  he  told  Pitt  that  he  was  convinced  that 

‘  the  power  which  I  possess  is  no  less  than  the  means,  should  I  think 
proper,  of  giving  the  world  a  system  which  must  of  necessity,  sweep  all 
military  marines  from  the  ocean,  by  giving  the  weaker  maritime 
powers  advantages  over  the  stronger  which  the  strong  cannot  pre¬ 
vent.  ...  It  must  be  observed  that  I  did  not  come  here  with  a  view 
to  do  you  any  material  good  as  to  show  that  I  have  the  power  and 
might,  in  the  exercise  of  my  plan,  to  acquire  fortune  and  do  you 
infinite  injury,  which  Ministers,  if  they  think  proper,  may  prevent  by 
an  arrangement  with  me.’4 

But  Pitt’s  death,  followed  by  the  resignation  of  his  patron,  Castlereagh, 
ended  Fulton’s  prospects  and  on  May  6  his  carcasses  were  committed  to 
the  care  of  Lieut.  Robinson  of  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery.  The  inventor 
himself  returned  to  America  in  October,  where  he  launched  the  Clermont 
in  the  Hudson  the  next  year  as  the  first  public  passenger  vessel,  and  in 
1814  he  designed  the  first  steam  warship,  the  Demologos. 

In  May  1804  Napoleon  seems  to  have  realised  for  the  first  time  the 
necessity  of  using  his  fleets  to  cover  the  Channel  crossing,  and  it  was  in 
July  that  he  made  his  famous  remark  to  Latouche,  Villeneuve’s  prede¬ 
cessor  at  Toulon,  ‘  Let  us  be  masters  of  the  straits  for  six  hours  and  we 
shall  be  masters  of  the  world.’5  The  remark  need  not  be  taken  too 
seriously,  because  he  always  realised  that  it  would  take  at  least  two  tides 
to  get  his  flotilla  to  sea,  whereas  Keith  guessed  that  at  least  five  would 
be  necessary.  Napoleon  estimated  that  he  had  about  1,800  boats  ready 
for  the  transport  of  120,000  men  and  10,000  horses.  Actually  only  1,317 
were  in  a  state  of  readiness.6  To  concentrate  all  his  shipping  resources  in 


1  Castlereagh,  op.  cit.,  91. 
3  Desbriere,  IV.  226. 

6  Desbriere,  IV.  11. 


2  Op.  cit.,  1 19. 

4  Castlereagh,  op.  cit.,  149. 
6  Ibid.  78. 
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French  ports,  he  ordered  the  Dutch  Admiral  Verhuell  to  bring  the  Flushing 
force  round  to  Ostend,  which  he  did  successfully  in  short  stages,  though  he 
suffered  some  losses  at  the  hands  of  cruisers  under  Hancock  and  Smith. 
Boulogne  itself  was  so  closely  watched  by  Owen  that  of  the  thirteen 
sorties  made  from  that  port  between  May  and  November  only  half  oc¬ 
curred  without  loss.1  The  most  disastrous  occasion  was  in  July  20  when 
Napoleon  himself  decided  to  put  to  sea  against  the  advice  of  Admiral 
Bruix,  who  predicted  a  storm.  The  dramatic  quarrel  between  the  two 
men  is  vividly  described  by  Benjamin  Constant.2  Having  threatened  his 
admiral  with  physical  violence,  Napoleon  put  to  sea  with  Vice-Admiral 
Magon  in  command,  but  was  forced  to  beat  an  ignominious  retreat  on  the 
appearance  of  cruisers  under  Captain  Owen  (who  describes  the  occasion 
in  a  letter  of  July  21)  and  by  the  breaking  of  the  threatened  storm  in 
which  thirteen  boats  capsized.  The  First  Consul  himself  narrowly  escaped 
being  swept  overboard,  and  it  is  typical  that  in  his  letter  to  Josephine  he 
speaks  of  the  loss  of  only  one  boat.  A  few  weeks  later  he  founded  the 
Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  at  this  port. 

A  particularly  gallant  episode  which  occurred  on  July  31  deserves  to 
be  commemorated  because  it  finds  no  place  in  English  records.  This  was 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Lieut.  N.  McLean  and  a  party  of  men  from  the 
Leda  (Capt.  R.  Honeyman)  to  cut  out  some  boats  from  the  advance  line 
of  the  Boulogne  flotilla.  Unfortunately  the  adventure  failed  and  the 
whole  party  was  taken  prisoner.3 

On  September  27,  1804,  Napoleon  ordered  an  invasion  of  Ireland  as 
well  as  England,  but  the  plan  had  already  been  disclosed  to  the  British 
Government  by  the  smuggler  Etches  on  August  11.  Napoleon  cannot 
have  known  of  this  leakage  because  he  went  ahead  with  his  plan  until  he 
found  that  copies  had  either  been  lost  or  intercepted  in  October.  In 
Desbriere’s  view  4  it  was  from  this  moment  that,  at  least  until  early  in 
1805,  ‘  all  idea  of  the  invasion  of  England  was  abandoned.'  The  morale 
of  the  Grand  Army  was  certainly  low  that  winter,  because  no  one  believed 
in  the  possibility  of  success,  and  the  frequent  changes  of  plan  depressed 
all  concerned.  On  January  2  Napoleon  even  addressed  a  letter  to 
George  III  requesting  peace,  but  received  an  abrupt  refusal  from  Pitt 
addressed  to  the  head  of  the  French  government  ’  (Napoleon  having 
assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  the  preceding  month).  This  was  because 
Pitt  s  schemes  for  a  coalition  with  Russia  and  Austria  were  coming  to  a 
head.  In  the  strategic  plan  envisaged  by  Pitt,  Nelson’s  fleet  was  to  play 
an  important  part,  for  which  reason  the  Prime  Minister  asked  Keith  for 
a  full  report  on  facilities  for  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  (see  below, 
page  213).  According  to  Miot  de  Melito,  one  of  the  Counsellors  of  State, 
Napoleon  appreciated  the  new  threat  from  Austria  and  pretended  that 
all  his  previous  plans  for  invasion  were  mere  bluff.  On  January  11  he 


1  Desbriere,  IV.  145. 
3  Ibid.,  115. 


2  Quot.  Ibid.,  hi. 
4  Ibid.,  198,  213. 
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informed  his  ministers,  ‘  To  be  able  to  assemble  such  forces  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  find  a  pretext  for  creating  and  concentrating  them  without  giving 
the  continental  powers  cause  for  alarm  :  and  this  pretext  was  furnished 
by  the  prospect  of  a  descent  on  England.  .  .  .  For  two  years  I  have  not 
been  able  to  tell  you  this,  but  that  nevertheless  was  my  sole  aim.’ 1 

In  December,  however,  Spain  had  declared  war  against  Britain, 
chiefly  because  of  Commodore  Moore’s  capture  of  four  treasure  ships  in 
October.  This  put  another  32  ships  of  the  line  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Emperor  and  seems  to  have  revived  in  his  mind  the  possibility  of  a  new 
offensive  by  sea.  For  the  grand  diversionary  plan  which  resulted,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  standard  authorities  on  the  Trafalgar  campaign. 
As  far  as  the  Channel  flotilla  was  concerned  it  is  worth  noting  that,  whereas 
in  March  (when  the  plan  took  shape)  Deeres  complained  that  transport 
was  only  ready  for  127,000  of  the  147,000  troops  required,  at  the  beginning 
of  August  the  state  of  the  flotilla  was  as  follows  : 

Etaples  27,000  men  365  boats  Calais  17,500  men  223  boats 

Boulogne  73,000  „  1,153  »  Dunkirk  13,300  „  157 

Wimereux  16,000  ,,  237  ,,  Ostend  2,000  ,,  35 

Ambleteuse  15,000  ,,  173  ,, 

Total — 157,000  men  ;  2,343  boats.2 

When  the  final  embarkation  orders  were  issued  on  August  8  Napoleon  had 
about  164,000  men  actually  under  arms.  Lannes  was  to  lead  the  assault 
with  14,000  ;  Davout  was  to  command  the  right  wing,  Soult  the  centre 
and  Ney  the  left.  But,  as  Corbett  says,  ‘  The  idea  that  his  organisation 
was  such  that  he  could  embark  150,000  men  in  two  hours  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  myths  of  the  Napoleonic  legend.  The  utmost  he  ever 
approached  was  the  bare  possibility,  in  perfect  weather,  of  getting  90,000 
afloat  in  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  but  nothing  like  this  was  ever 
actually  accomplished.’ 

From  the  following  documents  it  is  clear  that  Keith’s  chief  fear  at  the 
climax  of  the  campaign  was  an  invasion  from  the  Dutch  coast,  not  the 
French.  On  August  6  we  find  Barham  agreeing  that  ‘  the  scent  of  in¬ 
vasion  from  the  Texel  is  very  strong,’  and  requiring  assurance  that  both 
Holloway  off  the  Texel  and  Owen  off  Boulogne  were  on  station,  though 
only  a  week  before  he  had  asked  Keith  to  send  all  available  capital  ships 
to  reinforce  Cornwallis.  At  the  end  of  the  month  Napoleon  switched  his 
whole  strategy  in  order  to  defeat  Austria.  On  September  1  he  told 
Cambaceres  3  ‘  I  write  to  you  in  confidence  that  there  is  not  a  man  left  at 
Boulogne,  except  those  judged  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  town.’ 
As  will  be  seen,  Keith  continued  to  fear  an  invasion  as  late  as  the  summer 

1  Quot.  Desbriere,  IV.  336. 

2  Cp.  Desbri&re,  V.  465.  Corbett,  Campaign  of  Trafalgar,  15,  38. 

3  Desbriere,  V.  819.  The  Texel  threat  was  a  feint  to  distract  attention  from 
Brest,  see  Corbett,  op.  cit.,  172. 
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of  1806.  To  that  extent  Napoleon’s  bluff  succeeded,  as  he  explained  in  a 
letter  to  the  Minister  of  Marine  on  September  13  : 

'  To  have  on  the  heights  of  Boulogne  an  army  of  sixty  to  eighty 
thousand  men  ;  to  have  500  boats  capable  of  transporting  forty  to 
fifty  thousand  men  and  several  thousand  cavalry.  .  .  .  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  plan  are  immense.  First,  I  shall  always  have  a 
pretext  for  maintaining  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  men  in  a  healthy 
place  whence  they  can  be  promptly  taken  to  Germany  ;  and  such 
a  large  number  of  troops  in  view  of  the  English  coast,  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  boats  to  make  a  descent  possible,  if  I  am  master  of  the  sea 
for  a  few  days,  will  have  a  double  effect  on  England  :  First,  it  will 
compell  her  to  keep  enough  troops  in  case  of  a  possible  descent ; 
Second,  it  will  oblige  her  to  keep  in  reserve  in  the  Downs  or  in  the 
Thames  part  of  her  fleets  should  such  an  occasion  arise.’ 1 

Throughout  1806  and  the  early  part  of  1807  Keith’s  tactics  were  on 
the  same  lines  as  in  previous  years.  Strategically,  however,  he  became 
increasingly  involved  in  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  Continental 
Blockade,  which  are  described  in  the  introduction  to  that  section.  Before 
concluding  the  present  introduction  it  is  worth  alluding  briefly  to  the 
part  he  played  in  the  Trafalgar  campaign,  the  documentation  of  which 
has  already  been  printed  in  Barham  Papars,  III.  185  ff .,  257.  There  will 
be  found  the  letters  written  by  his  secretary,  Nicholas  Brown,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  ‘  Nauticus,’  probably  at  the  admiral’s  instigation.  They 
provide  a  remarkable  appreciation  of  the  strategic  situation  in  the  summer 
of  1805  and  may  have  helped  to  sway  the  judgement  of  the  First  Lord  in 
sending  Calder  off  Ferrol  towards  the  end  of  July,  though  the  writer  adds 
his  conviction  that  Cadiz  was  Villeneuve’s  ultimate  destination.  When 
Keith  struck  his  flag  in  May  1807  he  was  unable  to  place  Brown  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  the  latter  thought  worthy  of  his  talents,  so  he  used  this  corres¬ 
pondence  as  a  testimonial  when  asking  Barham  for  assistance,  apparently 
without  success.  It  was  Brown  s  assistant,  James  Meek,  who  became 
his  successor  as  Keith  s  secretary  and  wrote  the  unfinished  biography  of 
the  admiral  of  which  the  MS.  is  in  the  National  Maritime  Museum. 


1.  Keith  to  St.  Vincent 

(Harley  Street), 

4  o’clock,  March  11,  1803. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  am  now  quite  ready  to  set  out  the  moment  I 
am  authorised,  and  shall  use  every  exertion  to  fit  out  such  ships  as 
m  the  mean  time  I  may  be  ordered  to  do  for  immediate  service  ;  but 
1  the  present  armament  shall  end  in  war,  I  must  beg  your  Lordship 

1  Desbriere,  V.  829. 
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to  keep  me  in  view  for  foreign  service.  Admiral  Cornwallis  has 
naturally  formed  a  pretension  for  the  Channel  Fleet,  and  my  long 
service  in  the  Mediterranean  may  not  have  rendered  me  improper 
for  that  station  which,  if  your  Lordship  considers  me  in  so  favourable 
a  light  as  to  entrust  it  to  my  hands,  I  shall  consider  it  as  a  material 
favour  conferred  on,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship’s  most  obedient 
servant 

Keith. 


2.  St.  Vincent  to  Keith 


Admiralty, 
March  n,  1803. 


My  dear  Lord,  Not  having  entertained  an  idea  of  your  wishing 
to  serve  abroad  after  your  successful  achievements  in  the  late  war, 
and  Lord  Nelson  having  held  himself  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  a  frigate  for  some  time  past,  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  meet  your  wishes  upon  that  subject.  Should  a  war  take  place, 
the  command  in  the  North  Sea  will  be  an  important  one,  and  I  will 
do  my  best  to  place  you  in  it,  should  that  service  suit  your  ideas. 

Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Lord,  yours  most  truly 

St.  Vincent.1 


3.  Keith  to  St.  Vincent 


Harley  Street, 
March  11,  1803. 


My  dear  Lord,  I  am  honoured  by  your  Lordship’s  letter  of  this 
date  and  am  truly  obliged  by  your  notice  of  my  success.  It  is  true, 
however  little  I  have  merited  that  success,  that  nothing  committed 
to  my  charge  has  ever  failed  in  my  hands,  and  it  was  from  that  good 
fortune,  perhaps,  that  I  hoped  for  a  continuation  of  the  favours  I 
had  heretofore  experienced.  In  point  of  acquisition  to  the  state,  I 
hope  my  services  have  been  important ;  to  my  private  emolument, 
much  less  than  has  been  supposed  ;  but  the  Public  has  nothing  to 

1  Printed  in  St.  Vincent  Letters,  II,  273.  On  March  19  St.  Vincent  replied  to 
Keith’s  second  letter  of  March  u  regretting  that  he  is  not  satisfied,  but  expressing 
his  desire  '  not  to  agitate  you  by  further  discussion,  trusting  that  you  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  I  am  incapable  of  offering  the  slightest  inattention  to  your  Lordship, 
for  whom  I  have  through  life  entertained  a  sincere  regard  and  esteem  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  demonstrate  to  the  latest  period  of  existence.’ 
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do  with  the  concerns  of  an  Individual.  Love  of  my  country,  the 
kindness  of  His  Majesty,  and  the  consideration  of  His  Government 
were  motives  sufficiently  strong  for  my  coming  forward  on  the  first 
appearance  of  a  war  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  those  are  the  sentiments 
your  Lordship  inculcated  in  my  mind  in  my  early  days  and  have  so 
often  repeated,  and  I  did  not  fail  to  communicate  them  to  your 
Lordship  after  the  King’s  message.  I  cannot  help  being  hurt  at  a 
Junior  Officer  [Nelson]  being  sent  to  a  command  I  so  lately  held,  and 
I  hope  with  credit,  and  where  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  slightest 
communication.  But  I  must  beg  to  be  explicit,  that  one  hour  after 
war  is  begun  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  remain  at  Plymouth  as  a 
Port  Admiral,  because  it  would  be  tacitly  acknowledging  my  in¬ 
capacity  to  serve,  and  consequently  becoming  a  burthen  on  the  state  ; 
but  I  must  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Lordship  that  until  that  period 
shall  actually  arrive,  no  man  shall  more  cheerfully  or  with  more 
zeal  carry  into  effect  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty.  In  my  humble 
opinion  Ireland  may  be  a  situation  of  more  immediate  danger  and 
importance  than  the  North  Sea  ;  but  the  same  motives  which  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  ever  mentioning  the  Channel  Fleet  produced  the 
like  effect  relative  to  that  command,  I  mean  the  preferable  pretension 
of  Lord  Gardner.  But  all  the  above  considerations  are  submitted 
to  your  Lordship  with  the  greatest  deference.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


4.  Admiralty  to  all  Commanders-in-Chief 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Hobart,  one  of  H.M.  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State,  having  in  his  letter  of  this  date  acquainted  us  that  the  dis¬ 
cussions  which  had  lately  taken  place  between  this  country  and 
France  had  taken  an  unfavourable  turn,  and  that  Lord  Whitworth, 
H.M.  Ambassador,  had  left  Paris  without  taking  leave,  and  signified 
to  us  at  the  same  time  H.M.  pleasure  that  directions  should  be  given 
for  detaining  all  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  France  and  the 
citizens  of  the  Republic  ;  you  are  in  pursuance  of  H.M.  pleasure 
hereby  required  and  directed  on  falling  in  with  any  French  ships  or 
vessels  to  detain  them  and  bring  them  into  port,  there  to  remain 
until  H.M.  further  pleasure  be  signified  respecting  them. 

In  case  of  the  detention  of  any  French  ships  or  vessels  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  instructions,  you  are  to  give  the  most  positive  direc- 
10ns  to  the  officers  to  whom  the  charge  of  such  vessels  may  be 
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entrusted  to  take  all  possible  care  that  no  embezzlement  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  do  take  place,  as  they  will  answer  the  contrary  at 
their  peril. 

Given  15  May,  1803. 

T.  Troubridge,  J.  Markham,  W.  Garthshore. 

5.  Admiralty  to  Keith 

Your  Lordship  is  hereby  required  and  directed  to  repair  without 
delay  to  Sheerness  and  hoisting  your  flag  on  board  H.M.S.  Ethalion 
now  in  the  King’s  Channel  at  the  entrance  of  the  Thames,  take  under 
your  command  Edward  Thornborough  Esq.,  Rear  Admiral  of  the 
Blue,  and  the  ships  in  the  enclosed  list,1  whose  commanders  are 
directed  to  follow  your  orders  and  carry  into  execution  such  orders 
and  instructions  as  you  may  hereafter  receive  from  us  for  your 
further  proceedings. 

Given  under  our  hands  May  17,  1803. 

St.  Vincent,  T.  Troubridge,  J.  Markham. 

6.  Keith  to  Admiralty 

Zealand,  at  the  Nore, 
May  19,  1803. 

Sir,  Be  pleased  to  acquaint  their  Lordships  that  I  arrived  here 
last  night,  and  that  I  have  hoisted  my  flag  on  board  this  ship,  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  James  Saumarez  having  removed  into  the  Kite  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  their  Lordships’  orders  into  effect  and  the 
Ethalion  brig  being  perfectly  out  of  view  off  this  port.  I  have  in¬ 
structed  Rear-Admiral  Thornborough  to  put  himself  under  my 
command  and  to  intercept  all  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the 
French  and  Batavian  Republics  under  the  instructions  which  their 
Lordships  have  been  pleased  to  issue  in  that  behalf.  I  have  ordered 
the  Clyde  to  cruise  on  the  same  service  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  the 
Fortunee  on  the  same  service  off  the  Texel  and  the  Penelope  off 
Camperdown — the  former  for  one  month  and  the  latter  two  for 
fourteen  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  periods  they  are  to  return 
to  Yarmouth  for  further  orders.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 

1  See  List  of  May  27  below.  On  May  19  Vice-Admiral  Rowley  and  on  June  10 
Rear-Admiral  Montagu  were  also  put  under  Keith’s  command.  Keith  replaced  Sir 
James  Saumarez,  who  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  the  Channel  Islands 
squadron. 
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7.  List  of  Ships  under  the  Command  of  Lord  Keith 

May  27,  1803. 


Name 

Raisonnable 

Gelykheid 

Leda 

Hydra 

Amelia 

A fricaine 

Antelope 

Ethalion 

Clyde 

Fortunee 

Penelope 

Immortalite 

Melpotnene 

Amethyst 


Ambuscade 

Carysfort 

Constance 

Texel 

Vlictor 

Leyden 

Dictator 

Beschermer 

Batavia 

Romulus 

Lark 

Ranger 

Jalouse 

Lynx 

Hound 

Cruiser 

Diligence 

Basilisk 

Conflict 

Adder 

Monkey 

Charger 

Escort 

Aggressor 


Rate 

Commander 

A  t  what  place 

3 

Rear-Adm.Thomborough  Off  Helvoet 

a 

D.  Colby 

do. 

a 

R.  Honeyman 

do. 

5 

G.  Mundy 

do. 

a 

Lord  Proby 

do. 

a 

T.  Manley 

do. 

4 

Commodore  Sir  S.  Smith 

Hoseley  Bay 

5 

C.  Stuart 

King’s  Channel 

i  f 

J.  Larmour 

Dogger  Bank 

i  i 

H.  Vansittart 

Texel 

a 

W.  R.  Broughton 

Camperdown 

1 1 

E.  W.  C.  R.  Owen 

Calais 

i  f 

R.  D.  Oliver 

Elbe 

i  i 

R.  Campbell 

To  bring  H.R.H.  tl 
Duke  of  Cambridj 
from  Cuxhaven 

a 

D.  Atkins 

Convoy  for  Baltic 

if 

R.  Fanshawe 

Nore 

a 

A.  J.  Griffiths 

Cuxhaven 

Battery 

G.  Byng 

Off  river  Leigh 

a 

A.  Renou 

Nore 

a 

P.  Newhouse 

Nore 

i  i 

T.  Seater 

Blackstakes 

i  i 

R.  Mansel 

do. 

i  i 

R.  Tomyn 

do. 

a 

W.  Losack 

Woolwich 

Sloop 

I.  Tower 

Flushing 

a 

C.  Coote 

Boulogne 

a 

C.  Strachey 

Calais 

i  i 

T.  W.  Marshall 

do. 

a 

K.  Maxwell 

Nore 

a 

I.  Hancock 

Dunkirk 

a 

A.  R.  Kerr 

Margate 

Gun  Vessel 

L.  Shepherd 

Westgate  Bay 

a 

J.  Tegen 

do. 

a 

G.  Wood 

Wallet 

a 

T.  Tillard 

King’s  Channel 

ft 

A.  Blow 

Wallet 

)i 

W.  Peake 

Flushing 

ft 

G.  Hayes 

Orfordness 
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8.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Vlictor,  at  the  Nore, 
June  4,  1803. 

Sir,  I  have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday’s  date  signifying 
their  Lordships’  direction  that  I  should  order  Commodore  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  to  proceed  in  H.M.S.  Antelope  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
Rear-Admiral  Thornborough  off  Helvoet,  and  to  direct  the  latter  to 
return  to  the  Downs  .  .  .  and  I  request  that  you  will  inform  their 
Lordships  that  the  Rear-Admiral  and  Commodore  shall  be  forthwith 
instructed  accordingly.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


9.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Vlictor  at  the  Nore, 
June  7,  1803. 

Sir,  I  herewith  enclose  for  the  information  of  their  Lordships  one 
of  Bean’s  Hydrographic  Sketches  showing  the  positions  which  after 
due  consultation  with  three  Elder  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House  I 
am  of  opinion  ought  to  be  occupied  by  the  Blockships,  Gun  Brigs 
and  smaller  vessels  appointed  by  their  Lordships  for  the  defence  of 
the  entrance  of  the  rivers  Thames  and  Medway. 

A  considerable  number  of  small  gun  brigs  or  barges  will  in  case 
of  necessity  be  extremely  useful  and  should  be  kept  in  constant 
readiness,  but  in  bad  weather  they  could  not  possibly  ride  among 
the  Banks.  They  ought  therefore  to  lie  at  Harwich,  in  the  Swale, 
Colne  river,  Sheerness  and  other  places  which  may  be  recommended 
for  convenience  or  security.  The  great  difficulty  with  respect  to 
them  will  be  bringing  them  promptly  to  act  when  occasion  shall 
require.  Perhaps  their  Lordships  may  approve  of  their  crews, 
except  officers  and  two  trusty  hands,  being  left  in  the  blockships  on 
the  stations  to  which  they  may  be  attached,  and  an  arrangement 
being  made  for  the  boats  being  carried  to  them  at  the  shortest  notice 
by  some  people  of  the  description  of  the  Sea  Fencibles  under  the 
direction  of  active  officers  when  occasion  should  require. 

It  would  appear  necessary  that  a  complete  system  of  Land 
Communications  by  signal  posts  or  telegraph  should  be  established 
along  the  coast.  Due  attention  will  be  paid  by  me  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment  by  signal  in  Hoseley  [Hollesley]  Bay,  Goldersmere  s  Gate 
[Goldmer  Gat],  the  King’s  Channel  and  the  Wallet  from  whence  the 
signals  might  be  communicated  by  land  till  they  reach  Sheerness  . 
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but  I  must  defer  my  arrangements  on  this  head  until  I  know  whether 
it  be  their  Lordships’  intention  to  establish  any  communication  by 
signal  along  that  shore. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  possibility  of  the  ships  stationed  in  one 
or  more  of  the  channels  being  attacked  by  a  superior  force  should  be 
held  in  view,  and  that  in  such  case,  as  well  as  in  the  event  of  it  being 
discovered  that  the  enemy  in  a  great  number  of  small  craft  were 
passing  over  the  sands,  out  of  reach  of  their  fire,  that  both  block- 
ships  and  gun  vessels  should  retire  to  the  Warp  and  form  a  line  of 
defence  under  the  direction  of  the  Flag  Officer  commanding  at 
Sheerness,  who  should  hold  himself  in  preparation  for  such  an 
emergency  from  the  Nore  light  to  Shoeburyness,  or  towards  the 
Blacktail  Beacon,  a  position  which  I  apprehend  it  would  be  nearly 
impossible  to  force.  It  would  appear  advisable  that  the  blockships 
should  be  particularly  well  provided  with  fire  brooms  and  keep  boats 
in  readiness  well  provided  with  grapnels  to  tow  off  fire  vessels,  should 
the  enemy  make  use  of  such  means  to  force  them  from  their  stations. 

Such  is  the  general  system  which  I  presume  to  recommend,  but 
greatly  distrusting  my  own  capacity  for  so  important  an  arrange¬ 
ment  and  fully  confiding  in  the  discernment  and  ability  of  their 
Lordships,  and  in  the  various  and  superior  sources  of  information  to 
which  they  will  be  able  to  refer,  I  shall  thankfully  receive  and 
punctually  attend  to  the  execution  of  any  alterations  which  they 
may  be  pleased  to  direct.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


io.  General  view  of  Lord  Keith’s  system  of  defence  of  the  entrances 
to  the  rivers  Thames  and  Medway  formed  upon  a  reference  to  the 
scheme  of  defence  established  in  the  last  war,  to  a  consultation  with 
three  Elder  Brethren  of  Trinity  House  and  the  subsequent  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 


Stations 
Margate  Roads 


Queens  Channel 


(undated  ;  probably  June,  1803). 


Number  of  ships  recommended 

1  or  2  ships  of  the  line  and 
a  reasonable  proportion  of 
smaller  vessels 

2  ships  of  the  line  and  ditto 


Ships  actually 
appointed 
T exel,  64  ; 
three  gun  vessels 

Vlictor,  44, 

Batavia,  54  ; 

three  gun  vessels 
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Stations 
Kings  Channel 


Goldermeres  Gatt 
and  within  the 
Wallet 

Buoy  of  the  Rough 


Hoseley  Bay 


Number  of  ships  recommended 

2  ships  of  the  line  and  a  reason¬ 
able  proportion  of  smaller 
vessels 

1  ditto  and  ditto 


Ships  actually 
appointed 
Leyden,  68, 
Dictator,  64  ; 

five  gun  vessels 
Beschermer,  54  ; 
three  gun  vessels 


A  ship  of  the  frigate  kind  chiefly  T isiphone,  16 
for  passing  signals  to  Hoseley 
Bay 

One  ship  of  force  and  a  pro-  Antelope,  50, 
portion  of  smaller  vessels  Romulus,  36 


The  large  ships  to  be  considered  stationary.  Two-thirds  of  the  gun 
brigs  are  to  be  employed  cruising  for  the  protection  of  trade,  inter¬ 
ception  of  privateers  etc.  as  far  west  as  Beachy  Head  and  as  far 
north  as  Yarmouth.  Those  to  the  westward  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  R.  Adm.  Montague  ;  those  to  the  northward  under  that 
of  R.  Adm.  Thornborough  ;  and  those  off  Orfordness,  the  Sunk, 
Shipwash  etc.  under  that  of  Commodore  Sir  Sidney  Smith  stationed 
in  Hoseley  Bay. 


11.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Utrecht,  at  Sheerness, 
June  16,  1803. 

Sir,  Be  pleased  to  acquaint  their  Lordships  that  judging  it  of 
importance  that  a  quick  mode  of  communication  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  troops  stationed  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and 
Essex  I  yesterday  took  an  opportunity  of  visiting  some  parts  of  the 
latter  county  and  take  the  liberty  of  communicating  to  their  Lord- 
ships  the  results  of  the  observations  that  I  made. 

I  found  that  at  Prittlewell  church  either  by  telegraph  or  by 
common  signal  intelligence  may  be  conveyed  across  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames  to  this  place.  That  the  most  eligible  place  to  erect  the 
next  signal  station  in  the  direction  to  Colchester  seems  to  be  a  hill 
about  five  miles  on  this  side  of  Maldon  called  Latchington,  which  is 
clear  of  wood  and  distinctly  seen  from  Prittlewell  churchyard  and 
by  much  the  most  elevated  land  for  many  miles  around.  This 
station  is  very  centrical  (sic).  Danberry  hill,  by  far  the  highest  of 
the  country,  is  distinctly  seen  from  it  and  by  that  means  com¬ 
munication  could  be  had  with  Chelmsford  ;  and  as  Maldon  is  only 
a  few  miles  off  and  much  lower  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  chain 
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being  carried  on  through  that  place  to  Colchester,  though  it  is  probable 
that  a  better  situation  might  be  found  on  some  high  ground  on  the 
way  to  the  latter  place  without  touching  the  former.  This  might 
be  done  at  small  expense  as  most  of  the  signals  could  be  hoisted  from 
the  churchyard  to  poles  projecting  from  the  steeples,  particularly  at 
Prittlewell. 

I  think  that  a  post  at  Shelness  on  the  island  of  Sheppey  would 
establish  communication  by  the  Reculvers  to  Margate  and  from 
thence  to  the  Downs  in  the  same  manner  as  that  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Thames,  by  which  means  the  communications  between 
the  naval  and  military  commanders  and  the  capital  would  be  rendered 
equally  quick  with  the  telegraph. 

I  am  further  encouraged  to  think  that  from  Latchington  by 
Bradwell  Landguard,  Hoseley,  Orfordness  etc.  the  communication 
might  be  extended  to  Yarmouth,  but  I  have  not  yet  examined  that 
line.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


12.  Admiralty  to  Keith 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Hobart,  one  of  H.M.  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State,  having  acquainted  us  that  information  has  been  received  that 
the  Batavian  Republic  has  been  called  upon  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  to  furnish  a  considerable  number  of  boats  and  vessels  with  a 
view  to  the  execution  of  a  plan  of  invasion  against  this  country,  and 
signified  to  us  H.M.  pleasure  that  instructions  should  forthwith  be 
given  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  port  all  hoys  and  fishing  boats 
belonging  to  the  French  and  Batavian  Republics,  or  to  the  citizens 
of  either,  and  to  detain  the  crews  of  such  vessels  until  further  orders  ; 
you  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to  give  immediate  orders  to 
the  Captains  and  Commanders  of  H.M.  ships  and  vessels  under  your 
command  to  seize  and  bring  into  port  all  French  and  Batavian 
fishing  boats,  hoys  and  vessels  of  every  description  employed  in 
the  fisheries  they  may  happen  to  fall  in  with. 

Given  18  June,  1803. 

St.  Vincent,  P.  Stephens,  T.  Troubridge. 

13.  Secretary  of  Admiralty  to  Keith 

Admiralty  Office, 
June  19,  1803. 

My  Lord,  My  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  having  been 
informed  that  a  plan  has  been  concerted  by  Mr.  Fulton,  an  American 
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resident  at  Paris,  under  the  influence  of  the  First  Consul  of  the 
French  Republic  for  destroying  the  maritime  forces  of  this  country, 
I  am  commanded  by  their  Lordships  to  send  you  herewith  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  information  they  have  received  relative  thereto,  that 
you  may  be  apprised  thereof  in  order  to  take  such  measures  as  may 
appear  to  you  necessary  for  frustrating  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  connected  therewith.  I  have  &c. 

Fvan  Nepean. 


Enclosure.  Mr.  Fulton  an  American  resident  in  Paris  has  con¬ 
structed  a  vessel  in  which  he  has  gone  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  water 
and  has  remained  thereunder  for  the  space  of  seven  hours  at  one 
time.  That  he  has  navigated  the  said  vessel  under  water  at  the  rate 
of  2lr  miles  per  hour  ;  that  the  said  submarine  vessel  is  uncommonly 
manageable  and  that  the  whole  plan  to  be  effected  by  means  thereof 
may  easily  be  executed  and  without  much  risk  ;  that  the  ships  and 
vessels  in  the  port  of  London  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  with  ease, 
and  that  the  channel  of  the  River  Thames  may  be  ruined,  and  that 
it  has  been  proved  that  only  25  lbs.  of  gunpowder  was  sufficient  to 
have  dashed  a  vessel  in  pieces  off  Brest,  though  externally  applied.1 


14.  Keith  to  Montagu 

Utrecht,  Sheemess, 
June  20,  1803. 

Sir,  You  will  be  pleased  to  order  Commodore  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
to  proceed  to  sea  immediately  and  to  cruise  from  Gravesande  [the 
Hague]  to  Egmont  ap  Zee  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  where  he  may 
expect  to  meet  with  Rear- Admiral  Thornborough,  under  whose  orders 
the  Commodore,  with  any  of  the  ships  stationed  off  Helvoet  with 
whom  he  may  fall  in  during  his  passage,  are  to  act  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  my  Secret  Instructions  into  effect. 

You  will  also  direct  Captain  Hotham  to  accompany  the  Com¬ 
modore  in  the  Raisonnable,  keeping  your  own  flag  in  any  other 
ship  in  the  Downs,  and  directing  Sir  Sidney,  after  his  co-operation 
with  Rear-Admiral  Thornborough  shall  be  at  an  end,  to  cruise  till 
further  orders  off  the  Texel  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  move¬ 
ments  of  any  vessels  that  may  be  there,  and  obtaining  information 
of  any  important  preparations  that  may  be  carrying  on.  I  have  no 

1  On  Fulton  and  the  Nautilus,  see  Introduction.  Keith  replied  on  June  21  that 
‘  it  will  be  indespensably  necessary  that  I  should  be  furnished  with  some  description 
of  the  submarine  vessel,  by  means  of  which  effects,  so  incomprehensible  to  me,  are 
to  be  produced,’  but  no  further  letter  was  sent. 
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doubt  that  the  disposition  you  are  making  of  the  ships  under  your 
orders  will  be  the  best  calculated  for  ensuring  the  success  of  the 
intended  operation  at  the  several  points  of  Boulogne,  St.  Valery, 
Dieppe  and  Havre  de  Grace,  as  mentioned  to  you  in  my  secret 
letter  of  the  18th  inst.1  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


15.  Keith  to  St.  Vincent 

Utrecht,  Sheerness, 
June  22,  1803. 

My  Lord,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  information  contained 
in  your  Lordship’s  letter  came  from  that  quarter.2  I  am  so  perfectly 
acquainted  with  that  restless  spirit  and  ungovernable  vanity  which 
renders  it  irksome  to  him  to  feel  any  superior ;  wherever  he  goes 
orders  are  issued  to  all  the  vessels  he  meets  without  mentioning 
Admiralty  or  me,  with  a  [illegible]  of  title,  truly  ridiculous.  But  I  am 
happy  at  all  hours  to  vindicate  any  attack  on  the  Admiralty,  even 
where  I  am  not  concerned,  and  enclose  an  extract  from  my  last 
week’s  returns  of  the  disposition  of  the  ships  and  vessels.  I  likewise 
send  an  order  I  sent  by  the  Fox  cutter  for  the  gunbrigs  to  join 
Admiral  Thornborough,  and  on  the  back  thereof  your  Lordship  will 
see  five  of  them  were  actually  there,  or  off  Orfordness. 

That  there  is  a  great  extent  of  coast  to  defend  is  true,  and  I  feel, 
like  your  Lordship,  the  weight  upon  my  shoulders  because  the  means 
are  small  but  are  increasing.  In  the  meantime  I  am  more  anxious 
to  protect  our  trade  than  to  defend  the  coast,  because  I  know  the 
enemy  have  no  assemblage  of  craft  or  troops  at  any  one  point,  there¬ 
fore  our  ships  are  less  stationary  at  present  than  it  may  be  prudent 
at  a  future  period.  Admiral  Thornborough  is  gone  to  the  Gunfleet  and 
I  suppose  is  only  detained  by  the  violence  of  the  wind.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 

Extract  from  Admiral  Lord  Keith’s  disposition  of  ships  dated  June  18,  1803 

Vesuvius — bomb  vessel — Colne  River. 

Beschermer — block  ship — Goldermere’s  Gate  [Goldmer  Gat]. 

Hecla — bomb  vessel — protecting  trade  from  Orfordness  to  St.  Nicholas  Gate. 

1  Keith’s  letter  of  June  18  transmitted  the  Admiralty  orders  to  seize  all  fishing 
vessels  that  might  be  met  with. 

2  I.e.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  had  complained  to  the  Cabinet  about  '  the  naked 
state  of  the  coast  of  Suffolk.’  Keith’s  letter  is  in  reply  to  St.  Vincent’s  of  June  21  in 
St.  Vincent  Letters,  II.  p.  362.  Though  Keith  says  the  enemy  had  '  no  assemblage  of 
craft,’  the  Admiralty  had  sent  him  intelligence  of  346  vessels  at  the  Texel  and  Helvoet 
the  previous  day. 
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Zebra _ bomb  vessel— sailed  to  protect  trade  at  Yarmouth,  Cromer,  etc 

M onkey — gunbrig — cruising  between  Orfordness  and  Yarmouth,  raising 

men  and  protecting  trade. 

Charger — gunbrig — cruising  off  Long  Sand. 

A dder — gunbrig — stationed  off  the  Wallet. 

Escort — -cruising  occasionally  off  Orfordness. 

Aggressor — gunbrig — ditto . 

Mallard — gunbrig — stationed  off  Yarmouth. 

Bold — gunbrig — ditto. 

M armion — gunbrig — j ust  returned  from  Yarmouth  tc .Sheerness. ■ 
Antelope— So  guns— withdrawn  from  Hoseley  Bay  by  their  Lordships 

H elder — blockship — originally  intended  for  the  Hoseley  Bay  station,  sent 
to  Hull  by  their  Lordships’  orders. 


Vessels  of  war  have  been  constantly  passing  and  repassing  along 
the  coast,  and  Captain  Maxwell  of  the  Hound,  who  was  expressly 
sent  to  Yarmouth  to  give  convoy,  has  reported  that  notwithstandmg 
he  gave  repeated  warning,  no  vessel  offered  to  take  the  benefit  of 
his  protection. 

Order  to  Fox— It  is  my  direction  that  the  gunbrigs  in  the  Wallet, 
Hoseley  Bay,  Harwich  and  off  Orfordness  proceed  immediately  to 
the  Leyden  in  the  King’s  Channel  for  orders. 

Keith. 


16.  Keith  to  Smith 

Utrecht,  at  Sheemess, 
June  23,  1803. 

Sir,  It  has  not  been  without  considerable  surprise  that  I  have 
learned  you  have  been  in  Dover  Roads  without  making  any  com¬ 
munication  to  me  of  your  proceedings  in  the  execution  of  my  orders 
of  the  7th  instant.  Their  Lordships  cannot  fail  to  infer  a  want  of 
attention  on  my  part  to  the  duties  of  my  station  if  I  neglect  to 
communicate  to  them  the  proceedings  of  officers  acting  under  special 
orders  from  me,  and  that,  too,  on  service  which  they  consider  as  of 
an  important  nature. 

I  therefore  desire  that  you  will  transmit  to  me  a  report  of  your 
observations  at  Dunkirk  and  of  any  intelligence  of  importance  that 
you  may  have  received  on  that  service,  and  that  you  will  send  me  a 
journal  of  your  proceedings  while  employed  on  that  duty,  explaining 
the  circumstances  being  hitherto  withheld  ;  and  that  on  future 
occasions  of  the  like  nature  you  will  take  the  readiest  means  of 
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communicating  with  me,  sending  copies  of  them  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty,  if  you  have  thereby  a  chance  of  making  them  more 
speedily  known  to  their  Lordships.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


17.  Montagu  to  Keith 

Deal, 
June  25,  1803. 

My  dear  Lord,  When  I  yesterday  received  intimation  of  my  being 
superseded  it  came  like  a  stroke  of  thunder,  as  I  had  not  entertained 
the  smallest  idea  of  a  removal  to  a  secondary  station  at  Plymouth. 
Understanding  this  morning  the  real  state  of  the  case,  if  I  do  not 
obtain  permission  to  go  by  London,  which  will  give  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  knowing  my  destiny,  that  is  to  say  if  there  is  a  probability 
of  my  being  employed  upon  a  foreign  station,  I  shall  wish  to  resign 
public  employment  altogether,  as  I  do  not  think  I  can  render  my 
country  any  service  at  Plymouth,  and  having  a  large  family  I  am 
necessitated  to  bend  to  the  times  and  must,  coute  qui  coute,  give  up.1 

It  is  a  pleasing  reflection  to  me  that  in  the  public  transactions 
I  have  had  to  conduct  I  have  secured  your  Lordship’s  good  opinion, 
and  that  I  may  equally  do  so  in  private  life  and  retain  a  corner  in 
your  Lordship’s  heart  is  the  ardent  wish  of  him  who  has  upon  all 
occasions  strived  to  prove  himself  your  Lordship’s  faithful  devoted 
servant, 

Robert  Montague. 

18.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Utrecht,  at  Sheerness, 
July  1,  1803. 

Sir,  Be  pleased  to  inform  their  Lordships  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  make  the  following  general  distribution  of  the  ships  and  vessels 
under  my  command  which  I  mean  to  employ  under  the  orders  of 
Rear  Admiral  Montagu,  directing  them  to  rendezvous  generally  in 
the  Downs — 

Utrecht — flagship. 

Raisonnable,  Amelia,  Africaine,  Harpy,  Locust,  Minx,  Jackal — one  cutter — 
for  the  service  off  Helvoet,  Flushing  and  other  ports  of  the  Dutch 
coast. 

1  On  December  13  after  visiting  London  Montagu  sent  in  his  resignation.  He 
was  replaced  by  Vice-Admiral  Patton.  On  November  8,  St.  Vincent  told  Keith 
(Letters,  II.  385),  that  there  were  circumstances  ‘  which  incline  me  to  believe 
Rear  Admiral  Montagu  has  not  been  correct  to  your  Lordship.’ 
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Immortalite,  Leda,  Lark,  Ranger,  Archer,  Jalouse,  Conflict — 3  cutters 
off  Calais  and  from  thence  to  Cherbourg  on  the  French  coast  for  the 
protection  of  the  trade  on  the  English  coast  as  far  as  Beachy  Head. 
Lynx,  Basilisk,  Millbrook — off  Dunkirk. 

Under  the  direction  of  Commodore  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  to  rendezvous 
in  Hoseley  Bay — 

Antelope — flagship. 

Gun  vessels  Monkey,  Escort,  Adder,  Charger,  Aggressor,  Vixen,  Marmion — 
for  the  protection  of  trade  at  the  entrance  of  the  Thames  and 
off  Orfordness,  stretching  occasionally  over  towards  the  opposite 
coast. 

Under  the  orders  of  Rear-Admiral  Thornborough,  to  rendezvous  in 
Yarmouth  Roads,  except  the  Amethyst  and  Clyde,  whose  rendezvous  I 
propose  in  Leith  Roads — 

Gelykheid — flagship . 

Melpomene,  Penelope — from  Yarmouth  to  Orfordness. 

Fortunee — from  Yarmouth  to  Humber. 

Clyde,  Amethyst — from  Flamborough  Head  to  the  Firth. 

Snipe,  Mallard,  Constant,  Bold,  Censor  (gun  vessels) — -2  cutters— for 
protecting  trade  upon  the  coast  from  Orfordness  to  the  Stum. 

I  intend  to  employ  four  of  the  bomb  vessels  in  the  Downs,  and  the 
other  three  at  Yarmouth  for  protecting  convoys  and  driving  priva¬ 
teers  off  the  coast.  The  ships  of  the  line  intended  for  the  North  Sea 
will  rendezvous  at  Yarmouth,  or  in  the  Downs,  as  their  Lordships 
may  think  best,  and  can  be  kept  constantly  employed  in  cruising 
in  the  Channel  or  in  the  North  Sea,  or  in  readiness  for  opposing  any 
force  of  importance  with  which  we  may  be  threatened.  The  frigates 
and  sloops  now  employed  with  the  convoys  and  on  distant  service 
will  always  be  required  for  duties  of  a  similar  kind,  and  no  doubt 
occasion  will  arise  that  may  demand  particular  changes  in  my 
arrangement  which  I  could  fix  ;  but  the  foregoing  appear  to  me 
best  calculated  for  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  command  as  far  as  the 
means  will  go.  When  they  are  increased  it  will  be  important  to 
extend  more  effectual  protection  to  the  northern  coast.  In  the 
event  of  any  immediate  prospect  of  invasion,  a  force  proportioned 
to  the  occasion  could  be  assembled  at  any  point  where  it  might  be 
required,  and  all  the  gun  vessels  could  speedily  be  ordered  to  repair 
to  these  ports.  I  have  &c. 


Keith. 
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19.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Ceres,  at  the  Nore, 
August  4,  1803. 

Sir,  Be  pleased  to  acquaint  their  Lordships  that  having  made  an 
appointment  to  meet  Lt.  General  Sir  James  Craig  at  Colchester  on 
the  first  inst.  I  proceeded  thither  accordingly  and  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  visiting  the  rivers  Crouch  and  Blackwater  and  likewise 
Harwich,  Hoseley  Bay,  Goldersmere’s  Gatt  and  the  Wallet,  and 
trusting  their  Lordships  will  forgive  my  communication  to  them 
some  observations  that  I  made  upon  these  places  I  beg  leave  to 
trouble  them  with  the  following  remarks. 

The  Crouch  is  deep,  though  of  such  difficult  access  that  it  seems 
needless  to  place  an  active  ship  there  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  a 
dogger,  galliot  or  other  flat  vessel  fitted  to  carry  two  or  more  long 
heavy  guns,  manned  with  an  officer  and  12  people  might  very 
properly  be  employed  in  defending  the  bar,  on  board  which  the  Sea 
Fencibles  might  rendezvous  and  where  the  ammunition  of  any  row 
boats  could  be  preserved.  Such  boats  should  be  strongly  con¬ 
structed,  something  like  the  dockyard  launches,  carry  a  long  gun 
and  be  manned  by  the  Sea  Fencibles  or  the  inhabitants  generally, 
who  are  mostly  fishermen  or  smugglers  and  among  whom  I  was  glad 
to  hear  that  the  propriety  of  applying  for  some  such  means  of  defence 
was  in  agitation  before  I  arrived  there. 

At  Maldon  I  met  with  Captain  Beaver,  commanding  the  Sea 
Fencibles  at  that  place,  who  coincided  with  me  in  opinion  that  a 
similar  provision  for  defence  would  be  applicable  to  the  Blackwater, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  protected  by  the  Wallet.  The  Colne  is 
exactly  under  the  same  circumstances.  At  Harwich  a  vessel  placed 
just  within  the  Aide  and  some  stout  boats  of  the  description  above 
mentioned  could  be  most  advantageously  employed,  and  serve  to 
cover  the  Naze  sand  and  even  the  Wallet,  a  tract  of  which  I  am 
more  jealous  than  any  other  that  I  have  seen  upon  the  coast.  I 
communicated  my  ideas  to  Sir  James  Craig  who  did  me  the  honour 
of  coinciding  in  opinion  with  me. 

I  afterwards  proceeded  to  Baudsey  and  Hoseley  Bay  and  ob¬ 
served  that,  although  the  beach  is  generally  good  as  a  steep  one,  yet 
there  was  wash  upon  it  sufficient  to  wet  the  ammunition  and  render 
landing  troublesome  notwithstanding  the  wind  was  south-west  and 
the  weather  moderate  ;  but  with  an  easterly  wind  I  doubt  the 
practicability  of  landing  there.  I  could  not  afford  time  to  go  further 
on  without  consulting  their  Lordships,  but  on  returning  I  examined 
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Goldersmere’s  Gatt,  a  most  essential  station  defended  by  the  Bes- 
chermer  and  from  thence  coasted  the  Wallet  and  to  Shoeburyness. 
Lt.  General  Sir  James  Craig  has  been  good  enough  to  promise  me  a 
communication  of  any  information  that  he  may  obtain  and  will  fix 

a  place  of  meeting  near  the  shore. 

When  circumstances  will  admit  I  shall  continue  to  make  ex¬ 
cursions  to  furnish  their  Lordships  with  such  information  as  may 
appear  to  me  to  be  necessary.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


20.  Smith  to  Keith 

Antelope,  Hoseley  Bay, 
August  5,  1803. 

My  Lord,  In  pursuance  of  your  Lordship’s  directions  to  me  to 
concert  with  the  general  commanding  H.M.  troops  on  this  part  of 
the  coast,  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  examine  with  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  those  points  of  the  shore  where  an  enemy  may  be  supposed  to 
attempt  a  landing,  and  where  the  Navy  might  be  expected  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Army  in  opposing  such  an  attempt.  The  result  of 
my  observations  is  that  there  are  very  few  points  on  the  whole  coast 
from  Landguard  fort  to  Southwold  but  what  offer  a  beach  allowing 
the  approach  of  boats,  the  parts  marked  ‘  cliff  in  the  chart  about 
Baudsey  and  Dunwich  not  excepted,  there  being  a  bed  of  shingle  at 
the  foot  of  these  cliffs  and  many  gaps  of  easy  ascent  therein.  There 
is  one  dangerous  and  impracticable  quicksand  at  the  mouth  of  the 
sluice  draining  from  the  bog  near  Dunwich  which,  however,  must 
be  well  known  to  Johnson  the  outlaw,  who  resided  on  this  coast  and 
is  now  in  Bonaparte’s  suite  and  consulted  by  him  as  his  English 
pilot. 

Lt.  General  Craig  (who  will  probably  be  on  the  coast  in  a  few 
days),  relying  on  earlier  information  from  the  Navy  in  order  that 
he  may  be  apprised  of  the  enemy’s  approach  in  time  enough  for 
the  Army  to  march  from  its  centrical  position  to  the  point  menaced, 
[says]  it  appears  necessary  that  the  signal  stations  should  be  enabled 
to  indicate  the  place  towards  which  the  enemy  may  be  steering  with 
greater  precision  than  the  present  code  admits  of,  which  indicates 
only  what  are  called  provisional  stations  ;  in  short,  they  can  only 
indicate  points,  but  not  the  particular  part  of  the  great  bay  towards 
which  the  enemy  may  be  directing  his  course.  For  instance,  the 
officer  stationed  at  Aldborough  or  the  beacon  near  Dunwich,  towards 
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which  places  the  enemy  may  be  steering,  can  only  indicate  Orford 
Castle  or  Eastern  cliff,  where  the  signal  originated,  which  would 
mislead  the  army  by  directing  its  march  to  one  of  those  points  above 
twenty  miles  from  each  other,  whereas  the  most  likely  place  on  this 
coast  for  an  enemy  to  fetch  with  a  westerly  wind  and  an  ebb  tide 
to  find  smooth  water  with  sufficient  depth  close  to  the  beach  is 
Solebay. 

It  appears  likewise  necessary  that  all  these  stations  should  be 
furnished  with  at  least  one  gun,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  more 
distinct  alarm  than  the  fires  afford,  such  fires  being  frequently  made 
on  the  waste  for  other  purposes,  as  to  afford  a  refuge  to  the  coasters 
when  the  signal  is  made  for  the  enemy’s  small  cruisers  being  on  the 
coast.  Some  heavy  guns  (not  easily  transported  by  the  enemy  if 
taken)  seem  requisite  to  protect  the  mouths  of  the  Deben  (leading 
to  Woodbridge)  and  the  Aide  (leading  to  Orford)  with  rowing  gun¬ 
boats  on  these  rivers,  and  likewise  the  Blythe,  to  enable  the  Sea 
Fencibles  to  act  to  greater  advantage  in  the  exercise  of  their  local 
knowledge.  Otherwise  the  enemy  may  profit  by  these  waters  to 
carry  their  gunboats  in  the  rear  of  our  army  when  down  on  the  beach 
to  oppose  a  landing.  A  tower  or  some  regular  enclosed  defensible 
work  is  absolutely  required  on  each  of  the  two  narrow  parts  of  the 
long  isthmus  of  Orford,  where  boats  may  easily  be  hauled  over  from 
the  sea  beach  to  the  river,  the  neck  being  but  96  paces  wide.  The 
defence  of  the  latter  point  is  of  the  more  consequence  as  it  is  the 
only  pass  by  which  an  army  that  may  be  thrown  on  shore  anywhere 
between  Alderton  and  Aldborough,  either  by  stress  of  weather  or 
ignorance  of  the  directions  of  the  river,  could  get  to  the  mainland 
without  boats  in  the  Aide,  or  by  which  an  army  landing  anywhere 
else  thereabouts  can  get  the  supply  of  sheep  which  the  Lanthorn 
marshes  would  afford  them  if  not  removed  in  time,  amounting  at 
present  to  5,400. 

Orford  Castle  (proposed  and  absolutely  necessary  for  a  signal 
house),  if  roofed  flat  with  strong  beams,  is  capable  of  bearing  three 
24-pounders  on  the  top  on  traversing  platforms,  pointing  between  the 
turrets  on  its  three  sides.  It  would  then  be  able  to  command  a  very 
vulnerable  part  of  the  river  and  a  great  extent  of  the  isthmus  and 
oblige  the  enemy  to  lose  some  time  in  regular  approaches  to  reduce 
it,  in  which  they  might  not  succeed  after  all  before  relief  came  if  it 
was  well  defended. 

I  have  further  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  that  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  the  day  before  yesterday  at  Southwold  of  observing  the 
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peculiar  facility  with  which  men  may  disembark  from  a  vessel  of 
the  construction  of  those  in  use  in  the  Dutch  fisheries.  A  vessel  of 
this  description,  taken  off  Goree  by  a  privateer,  was  driven  on  shore 
by  stress  of  weather  on  the  beach  with  considerable  surf.  The 
vessel  lying  broadside  to  the  shore  formed  a  breakwater  which  made 
smooth  water  within  her,  and  the  shingle  was  very  soon  heaped  up 
between  her  and  the  shore  by  the  effect  of  the  surf,  so  as  for  the  men 
to  step  thereon  not  more  than  midleg  in  water.  I  have  &c. 

W.  Sidney  Smith. 


21.  Hotham  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Raisonnable,  oft  Helvoet, 
August  21,  1803. 

My  Lord,  As  I  understand  the  Monarch  is  in  the  Downs,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  trouble  your  Lordship  with  a  line,  though  my  public  letter 
is  written  to  Admiral  Montagu. 

The  French  are  certainly  increasing  their  force  in  Holland,  and 
marching  additional  troops  to  the  Helder  and  the  Brick,  as  much 
from  a  distrust  of  the  Dutch,  and  an  apprehension  of  an  attack  from 
us,  as  from  any  intention  of  acting  on  the  offensive  themselves. 
Every  report  agrees  in  saying  that  the  people  of  Holland  feel  too  late 
all  the  horrors  of  Bonaparte’s  despotism.  At  Amsterdam  he  is 
detested,  and  we  have  little,  I  imagine,  to  fear  from  Holland  as  an 
active  or  an  enterprising  enemy.  From  40  to  45,000  or  so  is  the 
French  force  in  that  country.  We  have  been  out  some  time,  but 
are  not  in  any  great  want  if  your  Lordship  wishes  us  to  stay  out,  if 
we  can  get  water  from  somebody  else.  But  I  much  fear,  especially 
as  the  season  advances,  that  neither  diligence  nor  care  will  prevent 
their  frigates  from  coming  out  if  they  should  be  really  inclined  to  do 
so,  for  they  can  go  between  the  Banks  where  it  would  be  out  of  our 
power  to  follow  them. 

I  had  hoped  that  Yarmouth  would  be  our  port,  as  refreshment 
for  the  people,  and  purser’s  necessaries  are  much  more  easily  and 
expeditiously  obtained.  We  are  sadly  dependent  on  Dover  for 
water,  and  the  navigation  from  the  Downs  is  infinitely  more  hazard¬ 
ous  than  that  from  Yarmouth.  This  last  consideration,  if  the 
weather  happens  to  be  thick  and  the  pilots  not  confident,  is  a  material 
one  for  a  line  of  battle  ship.  I  speak  of  a  ship  which  is  to  cruise  in 
the  North  Sea,  and  as  we  have  once  been  on  shore,  and  twice  or 
thrice  very  near  it,  my  fears  may  induce  me  to  take  the  liberty  of 
mentioning  the  circumstances. 
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I  have  only  been  a  fortnight  here  and  have  not  had  any  intelli¬ 
gence  worth  transmitting  to  your  Lordship.  I  hope  my  old  and 
very  valuable  friend  will  be  successful  in  his  large  frigate. 

William  Hotham. 

22.  Intelligence  respecting  Boulogne 

August  23,  1803. 

I  arrived  at  Boulogne  on  the  18th  ;  annexed  is  a  sketch  [missing] 
of  the  fortifications.  In  the  harbour  are  6  gun  brigs  of  about  160 
tons  each,  completely  manned  and  equipped  ;  in  the  bow  a  brass 
carronade,  and  two  large  brass  24-pounders  on  sliding  keels.  In  the 
stern  a  24-pounder,  and  in  some  of  them  on  the  quarter  deck  swivels. 
There  are  also  on  the  harbour  10  open  gunboats  with  two  masts, 
a  24-pounder  and  carronade  in  each  ;  11  flat  bottomed  boats  build¬ 
ing  at  Boulogne,  2  sharp  rowing  boats  finished  ;  they  row  with  22 
oars  ;  I  was  on  board  all  of  these.  The  soldiers  at  Boulogne  consist 
of  2,200  regulars.  Since  the  firing  at  the  works  the  principal  people 
have  moved  to  the  upper  town,  fearing  a  bombardment.  Two 
houses  were  destroyed  by  the  shells.  They  are  making  amazing 
works,  upwards  of  3,000  hands  employed  besides  the  soldiers.  The 
powder  is  so  bad  that  they  cannot  send  a  ball  or  bomb  half  the  dis¬ 
tance  it  ought  to  go  ;  it  is  going  to  be  changed.  The  fort  buildings 
at  low-water  mark  are  to  be  finished  in  three  months,  but  five  weeks 
are  elapsed  and  only  an  eighth  finished.  The  opening  for  the 
harbour  to  admit  frigates  is  an  immense  undertaking,  and  it  is 
thought  cannot  succeed  ;  it  is  Bonaparte’s  order  and  must  be 
attempted.  Some  of  the  troops  are  fine  picked  men,  particularly 
the  grenadiers. 

[Unsigned.] 


23.  Keith  to  Carpenter 

September  6,  1803. 

Whereas  Captain  John  Wright  of  H.M.  Navy  is  employed  on  a 
secret  and  delicate  service,1  and  I  have  thought  fit  that  he  should 
embark  in  H.M.  armed  lugger  under  your  command  [Speculator], 
you  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to  receive  Captain  Wright  on 
board  and  to  proceed  with  him  from  place  to  place  as  he  may  require, 
furnishing  him  with  boats  and  chosen  men  for  the  accomplishment 

1  For  this,  see  Introduction. 
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of  his  object,  vigilantly  attending  to  his  safety  and  protection,  and 
that  of  any  persons  who  may  be  with  him  ;  and  keeping  your  vessel 
in  constant  state  of  preparation  for  resisting  any  attack  that  the 
enemy  may  make  upon  you. 

You  will  victual  Captain  Wright  during  his  continuance  on  board 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest  of  the  crew,  and  when  the  service  on 
which  he  is  employed  shall  be  effected  you  are  to  return  for  further 
orders  into  port. 

Given  on  board  the  Monarch  in  the  Downs. 

Keith. 


24.  Secretary  of  Admiralty  to  Keith 

Admiralty  Office, 
September  6,  1803. 

My  Lord,  I  am  commanded  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  to  send  you  the  enclosed  extract  of  a  letter  from  New 
York  stating  that  Jerome  Bonaparte  had  sailed  from  Baltimore  on 
July  28  in  the  President,  a  Swedish  ship  under  American  colours 
bound  for  Amsterdam,  and  to  signify  their  Lordships’  directions  to 
you  to  give  orders  to  your  cruisers  in  the  event  of  their  falling  in 
with  the  said  ship  to  detain  her  and  bring  her  into  port  in  case  any 
person  who  answers  to  the  description  therein  contained  shall  be 
found  on  board  her. 1  I  am  &c. 

Evan  Nepean. 

Enclosure. — Extract  of  letter  from  Thomas  Barclay  to  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  dated  New  York,  July  29,  1803. 

Jerome  Bonaparte  sailed  on  the  28th  inst.  from  Baltimore  for 
Amsterdam  in  the  ship  President,  Wainscot  Master  ;  the  President 
sails  under  American  colours  and  an  American  sea  letter,  is  a  Swedish 
built  vessel  of  fir,  light  yellow  sides,  a  head,  but  no  galleries,  and 
stepped  royal  masts  ;  he  took  his  passage  under  the  name  of 
Monsieur  D’Albert.  Jerome  Bonaparte  is  from  20  to  23  years  of 
age,  of  slender  make,  sallow  complexion,  about  5  ft.  6  in.  height,  hair 
cropped  black  and  smooth,  but  at  times  he  annexes  a  queue  and 
occasionally  wears  powder.  Two  gentlemen  travel  with  him,  one 
about  30  years  of  age,  dark  complexion,  short,  curly,  dark  hair, 
marked  with  a  little  small-pox,  bad  upper  teeth,  and  in  height  about 
5  ft.  10  in.  The  other  nearly  of  the  same  stature,  but  of  fair 

1  Jerome  did  not  actually  sail  till  March  1805.  On  December  24,  1803,  he  married 
Betsy  Patterson  of  Baltimore. 
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complexion,  with  thick,  bushy,  sandy  hair.  The  servant  is  about  24 
years  old,  5  ft.  9  in.  high,  his  complexion  and  hair  dark,  the  latter 
long  and  worn  in  queue  ;  he  wears  earrings. 

25.  Troubridge  to  Keith 

September  7,  1803. 

My  dear  Lord,  You  will  see  we  have  directed  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
to  proceed  off  the  Texel — two  months  will  quiet  him.  Lord  [il¬ 
legible]  letter  was  desired  by  Lord  Hobart1  to  save  time  to  be  referred 
to  the  Admiral  on  the  spot.  Thornborough  is  to  report  if  the 
schuyts  are  fit,  for  Lord  [illegible]  says  if  30  of  them  are  placed  on 
40  miles  of  the  Suffolk  coast  all  is  safe,  and  he  has  the  opinion  of  a 
great  sea  officer  on  this  head,  which  great  officer  is  Sir  S.  S.  [Smith], 
and  without  them  they  wish  to  make  us  believe  they  cannot  sleep  ; 
but  since  I  remember  I  never  saw  so  much  folly,  ignorance  and 
cowardice  in  my  life.  I  have  told  them  if  you  will  let  the  thing  alone 
to  us,  as  far  as  relates  to  sea  matters,  I  pledge  my  assistance.  You 
will  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  sea  matters,  but  the  Duke  of 
York  having  called  on  all  the  Generals  to  report  their  wants,  all  the 
most  remote  corners  want  naval  forces  in  their  creeks.  For  my 
own  part  I  feel  with  your  disposition  of  your  force  we  have  nothing 
to  fear.  Captain  Wright  is  talking  large  about  being  sacrificed,  that 
he  was  nearly  taken  by  our  not  giving  him  a  sufficient  force.  Now 
it  so  happened  that  we  knew  nothing  of  Captain  Wright  being  in  the 
Basilisk.  My  Lord  Hawkesbury  is  led  away  with  his  and  Sir  S.  S. 
talk,  and  I  much  doubt  if  he  is  not  in  the  long  run  mistaken.  Time 
will  show.  ...  I  am  &c. 

T.  Troubridge. 


26.  Young  to  Keith 

Greenham  Lodge,  Newbury, 
.  September  8,  1803. 


Dear  Keith,  It  is  long  since  I  received  your  last  letter.  I  have 
not  answered  it  sooner  because,  not  having  anything  particular  to 
communicate,  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  trouble  too  frequently  a  man 
who  has  such  important  business  on  his  hands.  I  am  very  glad  the 
Admiralty  have  consented  to  arming  all  dockyard  vessels,  some  of 
them  will  carry  heavy  guns  and  be  a  great  additional  force.  They 


1  Hobart,  fourth  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  was  Secretary  for  War  Lord 
Hawkesbury  (later  Earl  of  Liverpool),  mentioned  below,  was  Foreign  Secretary  in 
Addington’s  government.  Troubridge  was  a  member  of  the  Board  at  this  date. 
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are  doing  the  same,  probably  in  consequence  of  your  representations, 
at  Portsmouth,  where  I  have  lately  been,  and  where  I  was  on  many 
accounts  made  uneasy.  The  force  appointed  to  defend  it  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  importance  of  the  object,  which  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  likely  to  be  attacked,  as  one  which  would  be  attended 
with  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  us  if  the  attack  should  be  success¬ 
ful.  The  Isle  of  Wight,  another  object  of  great  importance,  is 
trusted  to  the  protection  of  one  regiment  of  militia,  without  any 
squadron  or  flotilla  on  the  coast.  Another  great  cause  of  uneasiness 
was  the  absolute  want  of  timber  in  the  Yard,  which  is  such  that  I 
really  do  not  think  it  possible  to  repair  the  few  ships  that  are  now 
in  dock  ;  if  the  other  yards  are  no  better  provided,  one  or  two  battles 
would  render  our  navy  useless. 

I  shall  be  curious  to  know  the  result  of  your  enquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  Sir  S.  S[mith]  and  Captain  Byng.  You  will  be  surprised 
perhaps  when  I  tell  you  that  at  the  time  the  Admiralty  directed  the 
enquiry  to  be  made  into  their  conduct  for  being  frequently  out  of 
their  ships  a  ship  was  lying  advanced  at  St.  Helens,  the  captain  of 
which  did  not  sleep  on  board  once  in  six  weeks  that  she  remained 
there  ;  and  the  alarm  of  the  enemy  being  near  the  coast  was  given  in 
the  night,  and  the  ship  put  to  sea  with  an  Admiral  on  board  her,  but 
the  captain  was  a  long  way  off  and  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 
Yet  of  this  no  notice  has  been  taken — the  captain  is  the  Premier’s 
nephew  !  That  will  account  for  it.  The  Admirals  I  think  extremely 
blameworthy  for  suffering  all  this  ;  but  they  are  good  natured  and 
unwilling  to  ruin  him. 

L’atroce  is  so  slow  in  his  preparations  that  we  ought  to  be  well 
prepared  to  meet  him,  and  so  I  hope  you  gentlemen  afloat  will  be  ; 
but  on  shore  all  is  yet  uncertainty  and  confusion.  The  Ministers 
take  great  merit  to  themselves  for  their  energy  and  the  activity  of 
their  preparations,  yet  even  now  six  months  after  the  King’s  warlike 
message  to  Parliament  it  is  doubtful  who  are  and  who  are  not  to  be 
soldiers.  And  no  mode  is  yet  established  for  calling  expeditiously 
into  service  those  who  are  sure  they  are  to  be  called  upon.  The 
activity  of  these  worthy  gentlemen  resembles  strangely  the  indolence 
of  other  men.  Our  wooden  walls  must  preserve  us  from  the  effects 
of  it. 

I  hope  you  keep  your  health  notwithstanding  the  great  heat  of 
the  weather,  which  I  think  does  not  in  general  agree  with  you.  I 
am  &c. 


W.  Young. 
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27.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Monarch,  in  the  Downs, 
September  n,  1803. 

Sir,  I  request  you  will  be  pleased  to  acquaint  their  Lordships 
that  since  quitting  Deal  on  the  8th  inst.  I  have  proceeded  to  the 
westward  as  far  as  the  limits  of  my  command  extend  in  that  direction 
for  the  purpose  of  making  myself  better  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  coast ;  and  that  you  will  submit  for  their  information  the 
following  remarks. 

It  is  practicable  to  land  in  all  parts  of  Wear  Bay,  but  the  access 
to  ascend  the  cliffs  is  limited  to  a  small  space  to  the  west  end  of  it 
near  Folkestone.  That  place  is  ill  defended,  there  being  only  two 
guns  and  they  are  not  mounted  on  carriages.  At  St.  Stephens  signal 
post  there  is  a  gun  well  placed,  but  it  is  without  a  platform  and 
should  be  furnished  with  at  least  20  rounds  of  ammunition  and  10 
of  grape  shot.  On  the  whole  the  bay  would  be  very  easily  defended. 

The  whole  of  Sandgate  Bay  affords  a  good  beach  to  land  on  at 
high  water  in  fine  weather  with  the  wind  off  shore  ;  but  at  half  flood 
and  at  low  water  there  are  rocks  and  shoals.  It  is  equally  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  land  with  the  wind  at  any  point  from  S.E.  to  S.W.,  for  a 
moderate  breeze  produces  a  heavy  surf.  In  Hythe  Bay  the  beach  is 
good  and  may  be  landed  on  at  half  tides  with  the  wind  off  the  land  ; 
but  with  the  wind  from  S.  to  N.N.W.  produces  much  surf.  There 
are  three  batteries  which  defend  a  part  of  the  beach  in  this  bay  ; 
and  there  is  about  20  ft.  of  water  at  the  distance  of  only  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore. 

From  Hythe  to  Dymchurch  Wall  the  beach  is  good  for  landing 
at  half  tide.  A  small  tower  or  battery  at  the  end  of  the  wall  would 
be  useful  for  its  defence.1  The  wall  is  formed  entirely  of  piles  or 
stakes  to  preserve  it,  which  would  render  it  impossible  for  any 
considerable  number  of  men  to  be  landed  there.  It  is  flat  and  runs 
out  to  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  at  half  ebb.  There  is  about 
three  fathoms  water  one  mile  distant  from  the  beach.  At  New 
Romney  the  beach  is  bad  to  land  on  because  it  sinks,  but  from  that 
place  to  Dungeness  it  is  steep  and  covered  with  loose  shingle.  On 
that  part  of  it  I  saw  some  large  boats  land  without  difficulty.  I 
sounded  all  over  the  Near  Shoal.  Within  it  small  vessels  may  ride 
in  3  fathoms  water.  Ships  of  any  size  may  ride  in  safety  off  the 
South  Barrack  during  westerly  winds  in  from  7  to  10  fathoms  with 
the  lighthouse  bearing  S.W.  to  W.,  but  not  with  the  wind  from  the 

1  The  Martello  tower  built  here  as  a  result  of  this  letter  still  exists. 
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eastward  or  southward,  for  although  the  ground  is  good  yet  with 
a  strong  southerly  wind  ships  ought  not  to  remain  there  for  long. 
On  the  western  side  of  Dungeness  the  pilots  deny  the  existence  of  a 
shoal  called  Dungeness  shoal  and  believe  it  to  be  the  Boulder.  I 
think  it  advisable  that  this  anchorage  should  be  quitted  early  in  a 
gale. 

In  Rye  Bay  to  the  eastward  of  Beachy  Head  there  is  shelter  in 
westerly  winds,  but  there  are  rocks  and  foul  ground  which  would 
not  render  it  advisable  for  a  large  ship  to  ride  there.  Off  Brighton 
there  is  a  good  beach  with  a  northerly  wind  and  deep  water  close  to 
the  shore,  but  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  Newhaven  there  are  high 
cliffs  over  the  beach  which  are  difficult  of  access.  Off  Seaford  the 
beach  is  good  and  smooth  with  easterly  winds  and  the  water  is 
deep  close  into  the  shore.  There  is  good  riding  for  any  ships  with 
the  wind  from  north  to  east,  but  not  when  it  is  to  the  southward  of 
that.  For  the  space  of  two  miles  this  beach  is  well  defended. 

Upon  mature  consideration  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  way  in  which 
the  coast  between  Portsmouth  and  the  Downs,  where  there  are  no 
harbours,  can  be  most  effectually  defended  would  be  to  appropriate 
cruising  ships  for  that  purpose,  directing  their  commanders  to  take 
advantage  of  the  change  of  wind  to  shelter  under  different  promon¬ 
tories  in  bad  weather  and  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  the  gale  subsided. 
If  one  or  more  small  vessels  could  ride  within  the  Owers  in  the  Park 
it  would  be  of  advantage.  It  would  also  be  desirable  to  have  a  small 
disposable  force  always  kept  in  readiness  at  St.  Helens  or  Spithead 
in  case  an  enemy  should  come  from  Cherbourg  or  Havre  with  a  S.W. 
wind  after  bad  weather  when  a  ship  has  been  driven  from  her  station 
into  the  Downs  for  shelter,  as  such  a  force  might  be  employed  with 
a  westerly  wind  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  or  if  the  enemy  should  steer 
their  course  for  a  western  point  they  would  be  equally  able  with 
an  easterly  wind  to  follow  and  give  protection  to  the  coast  as  far  as 
Portland.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


28.  General  Dundas  to  Keith 

Canterbury, 
September  12,  1803. 

My  dear  Lord,  Lord  Romney  and  Mr.  Pitt  were  here  this  day  and 
we  agreed  on  establishing  beacons  for  the  interior  of  the  country. 
I  am  afraid  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  Deal  2  or  3  days  ago  miscarried, 
otherwise  we  might  have  expected  the  pleasure  of  Adm.  Montagu’s 
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or  some  sea  officer’s  company  as  requested.  I  shall  beg  to  know  of 
your  return  to  Deal  in  order  to  ascertain  with  your  Lordship  if  it 
can  be  done — some  mode  of  speedy  information  being  communicated 
to  me  at  Canterbury  from  Deal  of  such  circumstances  as  your 
Lordship  may  think  essential.  This  is  a  thing  very  desirable  if  it 
can  be  readily  arranged.  I  have  &c. 

D.  Dundas. 


29.  Secretary  of  Admiralty  to  Keith 

Admiralty  Office, 
September  17,  1803. 

My  Lord,  I  have  received  and  communicated  to  their  Lordships 
your  letter  of  yesterday’s  date  upon  the  subj  ect  of  the  blockade  of  Havre 
de  Grace,  and  in  return  I  have  it  in  command  from  their  Lordships 
to  acquaint  you,  that  being  fully  apprised  of  the  importance  of  that 
station,  they  have  taken  care  to  place  a  force  competent  to  that 
service  under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  James  Saumarez. 
Although  their  Lordships  consider  your  station  to  extend  no  further 
to  the  southward  than  Beachy  Head  on  the  coast  of  England  and 
Cape  de  Caux  on  the  coast  of  France,  yet  they  have  commanded  me 
to  signify  their  direction  to  your  Lordship  to  order  your  cruisers  to 
render  such  assistance  to  those  under  the  command  of  Sir  James 
Saumarez  as  the  movements  of  the  enemy  may  at  any  time  render 
necessary.  I  have  &c. 

Evan  Nepean. 


30.  Owen  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Immortality,  off  Fecamp, 
September  20,  1803. 

My  Lord,  There  being  several  vessels  in  the  harbour  of  Fecamp, 
as  well  as  six  or  seven  building,  I  this  morning  caused  the  Perseus 
and  Explosion  to  bombard  it,  while  I  attacked  the  pier  head  and 
batteries.  The  firing  commenced  about  half  past  nine  and  continued 
till  eleven  when  the  Explosion  having  expended  all  her  shells  I  made 
the  signal  to  discontinue  the  action.  The  enemy’s  fire  was  returned 
briskly  and  with  tolerably  good  direction.  I  am  happy  notwith¬ 
standing  to  report  to  your  Lordship  that  the  effect  was  mostly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  rigging,  to  which  the  damage  is  inconsiderable.  One 
man  is  slightly  hurt  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  powder  horn. 
The  greater  part  of  the  shells  burst  in  an  excellent  direction  and  as 
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all  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  country  I  have  reason  to  believe  the 
enemy  must  have  suffered  much.1 

Of  Captains  Melhuish  and  Paul,  as  well  as  every  officer  and  man 
concerned,  your  Lordship  already  knows  my  high  opinion,  to  which 
if  it  needed,  this  occasion  would  still  add  fuller  confirmation.  I 
have  &c. 

E.  W.  C.  R.  Owen. 


31.  Pitt  to  Keith 

Walmer  Castle, 
September  20,  1803. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  was  very  glad  on  my  return  home  yesterday  to 
find  an  answer  from  the  Admiralty  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  en¬ 
closing,  by  which  your  Lordship  will  see  that  proper  persons  are  at 
length  being  sent  to  examine  and  fit  the  vessels  at  Margate,  Dover 
and  Folkestone.  I  have  sent  this  information  to  Captain  Essington 
at  Dover  and  Captain  Middleton  at  Margate.  You  will  probably 
have  the  goodness  to  explain  to  Capt.  Middleton  your  ideas  respect¬ 
ing  the  particular  vessels  to  be  fitted  out  at  Margate.  I  hope  you 
will  receive  good  accounts  of  the  morning’s  cannonade  along  the 
French  coast.2  If  we  had  not  been  prevented  by  other  subjects,  I 
meant  to  have  asked  your  opinion  whether  (if  it  is  not  an  improper 
request)  you  could  indulge  me  with  a  copy  of  your  report  to  the 
Admiralty  respecting  this  line  of  coast,  as  I  wish  much  to  look  at  it 
again  more  at  leisure  than  I  had  opportunity  of  doing  when  you 
were  so  good  as  to  show  it  me  on  Monday.  I  am  &c. 

W.  Pitt. 

32.  Intelligence  Reports  from  Holland 
September  30,  1803 

The  working  at  the  different  kinds  of  gunboats  goes  on  with 
activity,  and  telegraphs  are  to  be  erected  all  along  the  coast  to 
correspond  from  Zealand  to  the  Texel.  At  Schevenigen  the  rudders 
are  taken  off  the  small  boats,  on  account  of  three  having  gone  to  sea 
in  the  night  with  intelligence  as  supposed  to  our  cruisers,  and  the 
fishing  vessels  are  all  obliged  to  be  on  shore  before  evening  and  not 
to  be  moved  till  after  daylight  in  the  morning. 

1  A  similar  bombardment  of  St.  Valery  and  Dieppe  was  made  by  Owen  on  Sep¬ 
tember  14.  See  James,  III.  172,  and  A.  Crawford’s  Reminiscences  of  a  Naval 
Officer,  I.  114. 

2  Pitt  was  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Essington  and  Middleton  were  in 
command  of  the  Sea  Fencibles. 
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The  First  Consul  is  expected  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  Flushing 
recdt^hfm^  ^  Admiralty  have  orders  to  be  in  readiness  to 


October  7 

The  hmiding  of  gunboats  goes  on  very  fast  at  Rotterdam 
msterdam  and  Middleburg.  Some  of  the  schooners  built  last  war 
have  been  rigged  and  armed  and  are  gone  by  the  inland  navigation 
to  Ostend.  Should  the  expedition  be  really  undertaken  there  will 
e  no  want  of  transports  ;  the  number  of  these  in  this  country,  great 
and  small,  is  above  8,000.  But  the  men  of  war  are  of  no  consequence  • 
I  only  know  of  five  ships  of  the  line  in  commission  to  be  manned 

T  ^w-en  lach'  They  are  the  Herstelder,  Dogger  Bank,  Neptunus, 
Jean  de  Witt,  Brutus,  commanded  by  Admirals  Gervais  and  Kebbert 
A  number  of  the  men  are  still  wanting  and  the  recruiting  goes  on 
very  badly.  The  Chatham  and  Peter  Paulus  remain  still  unrigged 
and  are  not  put  into  commission  ;  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  do  so, 
our  finances  are  in  so  deplorable  a  state. 


October  14 

The  projected  expedition  appears  now  to  have  become  an  object 
of  serious  occupation  of  the  government,  who  purpose  hiring  the 
national  vessels  and  give  a  premium  to  those  who  make  a  voluntary 
offer.  The  price  is  9  florins  per  2  tons  monthly.  The  requisition 
extends  to  koffs,  smacks  and  schuyts,  and  a  considerable  number  are 
en§aSe<3.  At  Amsterdam  and  in  the  Texel  above  300  vessels  are 
actually  put  in  requisition  for  the  transporting  of  troops,  artillery, 
horses  etc.  ;  and  are  ordered  to  be  ready  and  assembled  at  their 
places  of  rendezvous  (still  secret)  before  November  15.  Since  the 
fortunate  cruise  of  the  privateers  Unic  and  Wraak  and  the  brig  Spion 
the  fitting  out  of  privateers  is  become  an  object  of  speculation  at 
Amsterdam ;  there  seems,  however,  but  little  ambition  for  the  service. 

October  22 

The  works  at  the  Helder  are  considerably  strengthened.  They 
consist  in  a  line  across  the  isthmus,  or  from  one  dyke  to  the  other, 
with  some  redoubts,  and  flanked  by  the  heavy  battery  called  the 
Revolution  of  55  guns,  and  on  the  other  side  by  what  is  called  the 
New  Work  by  two  batteries  of  30  guns.  For  the  whole  of  the  line 
the  redoubts  are  palisaded  and  are  enclosed  by  a  wet  ditch  and 
would  require  at  least  4,000  men  to  defend  them.  At  present  there 
are  only  about  1,400,  nearly  one-fourth  of  whom  are  sick.  In  the 
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roads  lie  the  following  line  of  battle  ships :  Brutus,  Jean  de  Witt 
Dogger  Bank,  Neptunus,  of  which  only  the  Jean  de  Witt  has  her  lu 
complement  of  men.  Recruiting  goes  on  but  slowly.  There  a^e 
besides  3  or  4  brigs  and  small  armed  vessels.  The  building  of  gun-boats 
goes  on  continually.  Over  20  are  launched  at  Amsterdam.  At  Rnk- 
huysen  109  boats  are  completely  finished,  proper  for  landing  troops. 

October  23 

At  Rotterdam  the  working  of  the  gunboats  goes  on  day  and 
night.  A  considerable  number  are  already  finished  and  ordered 
immediately  to  Helvoet  and  from  thence  to  Ostend.  The  French 
officers  of  rank,  after  inspecting  a  number  of  vessels  at  Rotterdam, 
have  purchased  45  bommen,  a  species  of  stout  sloop,  which  are  to  be 
sent  to  Ostend.  The  troops,  both  French  and  Batavian,  said  to  be 
destined  for  the  expedition,  begin  to  concentrate  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Utrecht,  and  General  Victor  is  on  the  point  of  removing  his 
headquarters  to  that  place. 

I  have  enclosed  a  part  of  the  gazette  of  the  Hague  for  the  21st 
containing  the  advertisement  respecting  a  contract  for  forage.  I 
reckon  the  quantity  specified  to  be  rations  for  2,000  horses,  for 
nearly  three  weeks,  or  for  3,000  for  a  fortnight.  The  escape  of  the 
French  gunboats,  or  rather  their  movement  in  face  of  our  new 
squadrons,  from  Calais  and  Dunkirk  to  Boulogne  makes  a  great 
impression  on  the  continent  ;  and  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
danger  of  ships  approaching  too  near  a  coast  begin  to  think  the  gun¬ 
boats  more  formidable  that  I  hope  they  are.  Pardon  me,  while  so 
many  brave  and  experienced  officers  are  upon  the  spot,  to  advise 
whatever  may  be  necessary  for  our  defence,  for  expressing  a  wish 
that  gunboats  with  British  troops  on  board  could  be  employed  to 
meet  the  enemy  on  his  own  coast.  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  to 
boast  of  his  manoeuvres  in  the  face  of  our  fleets. 

[Unsigned.] 


33.  General  Dundas  to  Keith 


Canterbury, 
September  31,  1803. 


My  dear  Lord,  On  the  other  side  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  a 
Major  McKenzie,  85th  Regt.,  who  has  just  made  his  escape  from 
France.  It  is  not  very  distinct,  but  I  suppose  he  has  given  a  clearer 
account  where  it  was  essential.  I  have  &c. 


D.  Dundas. 
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Enclosure. — In  a  moment  of  despair  I  determined  to  attempt  an 
escape  from  France,  where  I  suppose  you  know  I  have  been  shut  up 
for  some  months,  and  have  happily  succeeded.  I  left  Paris  this  day 
fortnight,  travelled  through  France  by  way  of  Valenciennes  and 
Antwerp  to  Holland,  embarked  at  Rotterdam  and  arrived  at  Graves¬ 
end  last  night.  I  saw  the  preparations  for  the  invasion  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Paris  and  at  Rotterdam  ;  in  both  places  they  have  not 
more  than  20  covered  boats  finished,  which  may  carry  each  about 
100  men  ;  these  are  of  the  largest  class  and  carry  each  2  six-pounders 
in  the  bows  ;  they  have  about  20  more  of  the  above  description  on 
the  stocks,  and  about  30  open  boats  which  may  each  carry  20  or  30 
men. 


34.  Owen  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Immortalite,  off  Boulogne. 

October  7,  1803. 

My  Lord,  In  obedience  to  the  directions  contained  in  your 
Lordship’s  letter  of  yesterday,  I  enclose  herewith  such  observations 
as  I  have  from  time  to  time  made  on  the  several  harbours  on  the 
enemy’s  coast  on  which  I  have  been  cruising. 

I  beg  to  state  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  vessels  may  certainly 
approach  the  harbour  of  Boulogne  sufficiently  near  to  throw  shells 
very  far  up  the  harbour,  I  think  as  far  as  the  upper  vessels  now  lie. 
With  the  pier  heads  bearing  from  S.E.  to  E.S.E.  there  is  seven 
fathoms  at  about  a  mile  from  the  pier  head  within  gunshot.  In  this 
direction  and  for  some  distance  on  both  sides  the  harbour  mouth 
a  long  flat  runs  off  dry  at  low  water  for  full  half  a  mile  from  the  pier. 
With  respect  to  the  practicability  of  destroying  the  vessels  now 
collected  there,  I  can  only  observe  that  they  appear  to  me  to  be 
placed  in  tiers  of  three  abreast  which  may  appear  to  be  a  small  object 
to  fire  at.  I  consider  the  range  of  a  shell  to  be  at  all  times  uncertain, 
and  though  it  is  possible  to  throw  them  into  a  town  or  any  con¬ 
siderable  space,  I  consider  it  requiring  much  more  practice  than  can 
be  obtained  afloat  to  make  them  bear  upon  any  one  object,  and  ships 
passing  along  under  sail  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  injure  the  vessels 
within  the  pier  by  shot. 

What  I  have  stated  relates  only  to  the  depth  of  water  and  distance 
vessels  may  approach  the  shore  ;  but  in  placing  vessels  in  a  proper 
position  to  bombard  the  harbour  those  vessels  must  themselves  be 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  batteries  mounting  certainly  not  less  than 
40  guns  and  10  mortars,  which  are  many  of  them  within  half  gunshot 
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in  advance  of  the  enemy  gun  vessels  and  the  Lower  town  of  Boulogne. 
Part  of  these  guns  are  on  heights  above  the  level  of  our  guns  and 
others  amongst  sandhills.  When  the  enemy  gun  vessels  are  outside 
the  harbour  they  generally  anchor  a  cable’s  length  asunder.  .  .  . 

I  have  thus  answered  your  Lordship’s  queries  to  the  best  of  my 
judgement  and  am  not  aware  that  anything  can  be  added  thereto, 
but  should  I  not  have  answered  fully  to  them  I  shall  be  happy  in 
adding  to  or  correcting  my  answers.  I  have  &c. 

E.  W.  C.  R.  Owen. 

35.  Secretary  of  Admiralty  to  Keith 

Admiralty  Office, 
October  11,  1803. 

My  Lord,  As  it  appears  essentially  necessary  that  some  plan 
should  be  adopted  for  defeating  any  projects  the  enemy  may  form 
of  a  descent  on  that  part  of  the  coast  within  the  limits  of  your 
Lordship’s  command  during  the  winter  months,  my  Lords  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Admiralty  have  deemed  it  advisable  that  I  should 
transmit  to  your  Lordship  for  your  consideration  a  general  outline 
of  the  plan  which  they  conceive  to  be  best  adapted  to  that  purpose, 
the  leading  points  of  which  are  : 

1.  That  of  having  an  active  force  on  the  enemy’s  coast  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  a  vigilant  and  constant  look-out  on  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  preventing  as  far  as  may  be  possible  any  considerable 
number  of  boats  or  craft  from  leaving  their  ports  unmolested,  and 

2.  To  fix  such  stations  on  our  coast  as  may  be  best  calculated  to 
operate  against  the  enemy  in  case  they  should  elude  the  vigilance 
of  our  cruisers  on  their  coast,  or  put  to  sea  in  such  force  as  to  render 
the  light  cruisers  incapable  of  making  any  effectual  resistance  against 
them.  On  a  consideration  of  this  important  subject  their  Lordships 
think  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  public  service  that  the  limits  of 
your  Lordship’s  command  on  the  coast  of  France  be  extended  to 
Cape  Barfleur,  and  on  the  English  coast  to  Selsea  Bill,  so  as  to  include 
the  River  Seine  and  the  Owers. 

With  respect  to  the  first-mentioned  coast  they  conceive  that  no 
less  than  four  frigates  and  as  many  sloops  should  be  appropriated 
exclusively  to  the  purpose  of  blockading  Havre  and  the  ports  within 
the  Seine  ;  this  force  appears  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  will 
appear  by  the  enclosed  intelligence  [missing]  that  the  enemy  are 
now  preparing  a  class  of  vessels  of  greater  force  and  burthen  than 
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any  they  have  hitherto  (as  far  as  their  Lordships  are  informed)  con¬ 
structed  in  any  of  the  other  ports  between  that  place  and  Flushing. 

In  the  event  of  the  ships  and  vessels  employed  in  the  blockade 
of  Havre  being  blown  off  their  station  by  strong  S.W.  or  westerly 
winds,  they  should  be  directed  to  rendezvous  at  Dungeness.  With 
easterly  winds  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  be  able  to  keep  their 
station,  and  as  the  wind  from  which  the  greatest  difficulty  is  to  be 
apprehended  is  from  the  N.W.  and  north,  they  should  in  that  case 
be  directed  to  keep  to  the  N.E.  of  Cape  De  La  Heve  and  never  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Portsmouth  unless  absolutely  forced  to  do  so. 

It  seems  necessary  that  a  small  force  of  two  sloops  should  rendez¬ 
vous  within  the  Owers,  for  which  service  the  merchant  ships  lately 
purchased  and  placed  on  the  establishment  of  sloops  appear  to  be 
particularly  applicable.  When  the  wind  is  easterly  they  should  get 
under  way  and  proceed  to  Arundel,  and  when  the  wind  shifts  to  the 
southward  they  should  anchor  in  the  Park.  Your  Lordship  will 
understand  that  a  ship  of  the  line  will  constantly  be  stationed  at 
St.  Helens  under  Admiral  Montagu  which  will,  in  case  of  necessity 
afford  protection  to  the  sloops  on  this  extremity  of  your  station. 

The  next  station  to  be  considered  is  Dungeness,  to  which  a 
squadron  of  a  ship  of  50  guns,  four  frigates,  four  sloops  and  as  many 
brigs  and  cutters  should  be  appropriated.  This  squadron  should  be 
directed  to  rendezvous  in  the  East  Bay  (of  which,  as  well  as  the  West 
Bay,  your  Lordship  will  perceive  by  a  separate  letter  a  survey  has 
been  made)  with  orders  to  the  commanding  officer  to  take  care  that 
a  part  of  his  squadron  be  always  off  Boulogne,  Dieppe  and  Fecamp 
when  the  wind  should  be  from  N.E.  to  S.,  at  which  time  the  frigates 
should  take  a  convenient  anchorage,  keeping  the  small  craft  always 
under  way  inside  of  them  during  the  night  ;  and  as  fresh  beef  will 
be  supplied  to  this  squadron  from  Lydd,  and  the  water  brought 
down  to  the  beach,  none  of  the  ships  of  the  squadron  should  ever  go 
to  the  Downs  unless  from  some  unavoidable  necessity. 

The  squadron  in  the  Downs,  where  the  Commander-in-Chief 
should  be,  should  detach  from  thence  a  sufficient  number  of  cruisers 
off  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  and  in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  do 
so,  a  force  of  not  less  than  three  frigates,  six  sloops  and  several  [ten] 
smaller  vessels  should  rendezvous  in  the  Downs  in  addition  to  the 
two  flagships  which  may  be  stationed  there  with  the  Flag  Officers. 

The  station  next  to  be  attended  to  is  that  off  Flushing,  or  rather 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Scheldt,  to  which  station  a  force  should  be 
appropriated  of  not  less  than  a  50-gun  ship,  three  frigates,  four  of  the 
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merchant  ship  sloops,  and  six  smaller  vessels.  This  force,  excepting 
the  latter,  should  continually  anchor  within  the  Banks,  and  the  small 
vessels  constantly  be  advanced,  particularly  in  the  night  when  the 
wind  is  from  S.  to  N.E.  In  order  that  this  important  station  should 
be  properly  attended  to,  both  to  its  effect  and  safety,  their  Lordships 
intend  to  despatch  Captain  Bligh  with  two  of  the  best  Flushing  pilots 
for  the  purpose  of  making  his  observations,  and  to  report  his  opinion 
of  the  situation  best  adapted  for  placing  the  squadron  to  be  allotted 
to  the  service  above  mentioned,  and  they  wish  to  know  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  opinion  how  far  it  may  be  advisable  to  place  a  light  on  the 
Galloper,  in  case  it  should  be  found  impracticable  to  keep  an  anchor¬ 
age  off  the  Scheldt  during  the  winter,  in  which  case  a  light  on  the 
Galloper  might  be  of  service  to  a  squadron  cruising  between  the 
Thames  mouth  and  Flushing.  Whenever  any  part  of  this  squadron 
should  stand  in  need  of  refreshment  it  should  be  directed  to  rendez¬ 
vous  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  but  only  one  or  two  of  the  ships  should 
come  over  at  a  time  ;  after  having  remained  so  long  as  may  be 
necessary  they  will  be  able  to  fetch  back  to  their  stations  whenever 
the  wind  may  be  at  the  N.  or  E.,  and  should  therefore  on  no  account 
proceed  to  the  Nore  or  Downs,  excepting  they  should  stand  in  need 
of  any  material  assistance  from  the  dockyard. 

For  the  next  station  off  Helvoet  three  frigates,  as  many  good 
sailing  sloops,  and  three  cutters  will  be  required.  These  should 
also  rendezvous  at  Yarmouth,  and  take  care  never  to  be  caught 
there  with  the  wind  at  east.  If  any  ship  of  the  line  should  get  out 
of  the  basin  of  Helvoet,  the  force  off  that  port  should  be  augmented 
accordingly.  On  this  point  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  to  your 
Lordship’s  recollection  that  a  ship  of  the  line  requires  the  Springs 
to  get  out  and  the  wind  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.E. 

For  the  station  off  the  Texel  two  ships  of  two  decks,  two  frigates, 
two  sloops  and  three  cutters  at  least  should  be  appropriated.  They 
should  be  directed  to  rendezvous  in  Yarmouth  Roads  and  never 
continue  there  after  the  wind  has  come  to  the  north,  since  they 
cannot  work  out  of  St.  Nicholas  Gut  when  the  wind  is  in  the  east¬ 
ward.  In  addition  to  the  stations  above  mentioned,  it  is  to  be 
observe  that  a  force  must  be  appropriated  to  the  station  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser  ;  for  though  it  will  be  impossible  in 
the  winter  season  to  keep  up  a  regular  blockade,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  three  frigates  and  three  sloops  should  be  allotted  to  the  service. 
This  force  should,  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  for  it  to  return  into 
port,  endeavour  to  proceed  to  the  Humber  or  Leith,  preferring  the 
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former  if  possible,  and  resume  the  station  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  force  shall  have  been  sufficiently  refreshed. 

Having  stated  to  your  Lordship  the  general  outline  it  will  appear 
that  6  ships  of  two  decks,  22  frigates,  28  sloops,  26  smaller  vessels 
will  be  required,  which  considering  the  extent  of  the  force  under 
your  Lordship’s  orders,  can  without  inconvenience  be  allotted  to 
those  particular  services,  leaving  a  sufficient  force  for  the  protection 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  northern  coast,  and  allowing  for  ships 
and  vessels  which  must  be  in  the  King’s  ports  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  necessary  repairs.  When  your  Lordship  shall  have 
considered  the  plan  which  has  been  now  suggested,  their  Lordships 
are  desirous  of  receiving  your  opinion  thereon,  and  this  opinion  they 
wish  to  be  furnished  as  soon  as  possible.  Their  Lordships  have 
directed  me  to  add  that  they  think  it  advisable  that  the  station  of 
the  Humber  should  be  reinforced  by  one  of  the  two-decked  ships, 
and  propose  that  the  Gelykheid  should  be  applied  to  that  purpose, 
Rear-Admiral  Thornborough  shifting  his  flag  from  her  to  the  Ruby. 
That  the  station  at  Leith  should  also  be  reinforced  by  another  two¬ 
decked  ship,  for  which  purpose  they  intend  to  allot  the  Glatton  now 
in  the  River  Thames  as  soon  as  she  can  be  got  ready,  intending  to 
employ  another  flag  officer  under  your  Lordship’s  orders  on  that 
particular  station.1  I  have  &c. 

Evan  Nepean. 


36.  Markham  to  Keith 

Admiralty, 
November  3,  1803. 

(Endorsed  October  14). 

My  dear  Lord,  Before  you  receive  this,  the  official  letters  will 
explain  the  Gelykheid  and  Repulse  ;  the  latter  is  detained  in  the  river 
with  strong  easterly  winds.  I  wish  that  she  had  got  down,  as  some 
people  high  in  situation  have  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  if  our 
fleet  should  be  blown  to  the  westward  by  strong  easterly  winds  the 


1  In  Keith’s  reply  of  October  14  he  states  ‘  that  I  perfectly  coincide  in  opinion 
with  the  above  scheme  of  defence,  but  complains  that  his  force  is  not  large  enough. 
^There  wm  be  an  excess  no  doubt  of  2  ships  of  the  line,  after  allowing  one  for  the  flag 
at  Yarmouth  and  of  13  small  vessels  ;  but  their  Lordships  will  see  the  necessity  of 
ha ving^ome  relief  for  service  off  the  Texel.  ...  I  think  that  to  make  competent 
nrovisinfor  all  the  services  which  their  Lordships  have  pointed  out  for  convoys 
North  Sea  cruisers  and  for  ships  protecting  the  coast  will  require  about  8  additional 
small  frhrates  and  14  sloops,  including  the  6  which  are  at  present  deficient  of  the 
number  contemplated  ;  and  I  further  think  that  the  excess  of  13  small  vessels  will 
not  be  more  than  sufficient  to  employ  under  the  several  Flag  Offices  m  maintainmg 
their  communications  with  the  different  squadrons  at  sea.  The  Admiralty  plan 
also  printed  by  J.  Leyland  in  Blockade  of  Brest,  I.  169. 
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French  might  slip  out  of  Brest  and  run  up-Channel.  This  you  know 

cannot  be  until  the  wind  shifts  and  Cornwallis  would  very  soon  be 

after  them  ;  but  at  any  rate  they  would  be  long  before  they  got  up 

to  you.  When  the  Spanish  Armada  came  up-Channel  they  anchored 

off  Calais  and  our  fireships  were  sent  among  them,  the  Duke  of 

Parma  was  there  with  a  large  army  to  cross  over  under  cover  of  this 

fleet.  I  do  not  myself  see  any  possibility  of  such  a  thing  being  now 

effected,  more  especially  as,  if  they  did  get  out  from  Brest,  our 

squadron  at  Cawsand  Bay  and  the  ships  which  might  be  turned  out 

from  Spithead  would  be  able  to  manage  anything  they  can  send  from 

thence,  at  most  eight  sail  now,  even  if  the  inshore  squadron  did  not 

stop  them.  I  mention  this  only  as  an  idea  that  may  be  broached 

to  you  and  therefore  be  well  prepared  upon  it  to  give  an  answer. 

They  cannot  come  out  with  the  wind  to  the  southward  of  S.E.,  and 

therefore  not  what  they  want  to  fetch  as  high  as  you.  In  such  an 

event,  however,  I  suppose  all  the  two-decked  blockships  might  be 

brought  into  the  line  and  their  numbers  be  completed  by  the  Fen- 

cibles,  on  which  account,  as  well  as  their  acting  in  case  of  a  flotilla 

approaching,  it  will  be  well  to  make  their  captains  understand  clearly 

that  they  are  always  to  be  prepared  to  get  under  way,  and  indeed 

if  one  could  trust  them  keeping  their  anchors  clear  they  would  be 

much  better  at  (sic),  but  this  I  fear  will  not  do.  I  believe  a  good 

deal  of  improper  visiting  goes  on  with  the  shore  from  these  ships, 

or  we  should  not  have  had  that  account  in  the  newspapers  of  the 

boat  being  dragged  over  a  sand  at  ten  o’clock  at  night.  I  wish  the 

timber  (?)  ships  would  find  shelter,  but  I  do  not  know  how  that  may 

be.  These  ships  should  be  always  ready  to  go  to  sea,  as  it  is  too  late 

to  organise  a  flotilla  in  the  river,  besides  fireships  would  be  easily 

brought  to  act  against  them  in  narrows,  more  especially  if  obliged 

to  anchor.  Anything  more  about  the  Whitstable  boat  ?  This  is  a 

dark  business.1  Ever  yours,  , 

J  J.  Markham. 


37.  General  Craig  to  Keith 


Undated, 

Endorsed  October  21,  1803. 


My  dear  Lord,  Aware  of  the  extent  of  the  demands  that  must 
be  daily  made  upon  you  for  naval  defence,  I  am  exceedingly  loath 


1  Markham  was  a  member  of  the  Board.  Keith’s  reply  is  printed  in  Letters  of 
Admiral  Markham,  N.R.S.,  p.  112.  He  agrees  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  French 
will  come  up-Channel,  but  ‘  the  times  are  different  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth  :  our 
enemy  is  more  active  ;  there  is  a  telegraph  from  Brest  to  the  Texel  ;  the  fleet  quitting 
port  might  be  announced  along  shore  in  five  hours.’  The  Whitstable  boat  was 
manned  by  a  crew  who  pretended  they  were  under  Admiralty  orders. 
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that  they  should  be  increased  from  this  quarter,  but  one  considera¬ 
tion  presses  much  upon  me  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  entreating 
your  attention  to  it.  We  have  at  present  a  gunbrig  and  one  gun¬ 
boat  m  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater.  This  is  a  point  that  I  am 
exceedingly  anxious  to  have  secured,  because  if  the  enemy  lands  at 
Clacton  beach,  and  while  we  are  opposing  him  there,  if  he  was  to 
send  a  force  of  any  magnitude  up  the  river  in  question,  to  land  upon 
either  of  its  shores,  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  he  would  embarrass 
us  considerably.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  near  two  miles  over,  in 
which  extent  there  would  be  room  for  operations  of  such  a  number 
of  guboats  as  I  fear  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  four  now 
there,  while  the  tide  of  flood  with  which  they  must  go  up  the  river 
would  render  it  impossible  for  the  gunbrig,  which  is  in  the  Colne, 
to  be  of  any  assistance.  Another  brig  or  vessel  of  that  description 
m  the  Blackwater  would  set  my  mind  much  more  at  ease.  If  you 
have  a  leisure  moment  to  let  me  know  what  you  are  doing  and  what 

you  conceive  the  enemy  is  likely  to  do,  you  will  very  much  obliae 
yours  &c. 

J.  H.  Craig.  . 


38.  Keith  to  Duke  of  York 

Monarch,  off  Broadstairs, 
October  21,  1803. 

Sir,  I  was  yesterday  honoured  with  your  Royal  Highness’s  letter 
of  the  18th  inst.  requiring  a  communication  of  my  sentiments 
respecting  the  ports  on  the  enemy’s  coast  which  it  is  most  probable 
that  he  may  make  in  his  attempts  to  invade  this  country  in  small 
vessels  or  craft ;  the  possibility  of  such  vessels  passing  over  the 
sands  upon  the  coast  of  Kent  and  of  Essex  within  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  ;  the  winds  that  would  be  most  favourable  for  enabling 
the  enemy  to  combine  his  operations  against  the  five  divisions  of  our 
coast  therein  particularised  from  the  west  of  the  Channel  to  the  Firth 
of  Forth  from  the  corresponding  parts  of  his  coast  opposed  to  them  ; 
the  probable  allotment  of  his  force  as  supposed  to  be  placed  in  the 
ports  of  France,  Flanders  and  Holland  for  the  purpose  of  invasion, 
assuming  that  his  policy  will  prompt  him  to  seek  the  shortest  route  ; 
and  what  winds  will  be  required  by  him  in  those  different  probable 
cases  to  make  his  passage  good.  And  as  your  Royal  Highness  has 
at  the  same  time  required  any  further  information  that  may  occur 
to  me  to  be  likely  to  throw  greater  light  on  this  interesting  subject, 
I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  indulgence  which  your  Royal  Highness  has 
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been  pleased  to  grant  and  for  your  information  lay  before  you  the 
best  opinions  I  can  afford  thereon,  taking  the  liberty  of  introducing 
a  few  short  remarks  on  Ireland,  Scilly  and  the  French  and  other 
ports  without  the  Channel,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
general  question  of  invasion. 

It  is  possible  to  invade  the  south  or  south-west  of  Ireland  by  a 
fleet  from  Rochefort  or  Bordeaux,  passing  it  along  the  Spanish  coast 
of  Biscay  for  a  certain  distance  so  as  to  keep  without  view  of  our 
Channel  Fleet  and  its  detached  cruisers,  or  to  take  advantage  of  a 
time  when  the  fleet  may  be  driven  by  the  severity  of  the  weather 
into  our  own  ports.  This  measure  is  only  to  be  counteracted  by  a 
squadron.  Beerhaven  is  a  port  well  situated  for  the  rendezvous  and 
off  the  Durseys  for  a  cruising  station,  which  would  protect  the  west 
coast.  Baltimore  will  admit  transports.  Under  Withy  Island  there 
is  good  anchorage.  Crookhaven  is  a  small  harbour  and  with  some 
winds  difficult  to  enter,  but  it  should  not  be  neglected.  It  is  even 
possible,  though  not  probable,  as  a  small  force  would  make  an  im¬ 
pression  in  that  country,  that  a  squadron  with  troops  might  be 
pushed  out  against  it  from  the  Mediterranean  or  from  the  Spanish 
ports  and  attempt  a  landing  at  Lough  S willy  or  Sligo. 

I  do  not  know  in  what  state  of  defence  the  Scilly  Islands  are, 
but  although  I  never  thought  them  a  fit  situation  for  large  ships  to 
rendezvous  at,  yet  they  certainly  ought  to  be  guarded  by  troops  and 
have  some  naval  protection  ;  and  as  they  have  two  passages  the 
naval  force  stationed  there  might  cover  the  west  coast  of  Cornwall 
as  far  as  Falmouth. 

Brest  has  been  watched  by  great  officers  and  in  general  extremely 
meritoriously,  but  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  slipping 
out  a  force  from  a  place  which  is  defended  by  rocks  and  has  three 
passages.  Through  the  Passage  du  Four  they  could  go  with  a  S.E. 
wind  to  Cornwall  and  Devon,  and  likewise  from  Morlaix  and  St. 
Malo.  With  certain  winds  there  are  many  places  to  land  on  the 
west  coast.  At  St.  Ives  with  east  winds,  and  at  Mousehole  with  a 
west  wind  ;  but  there  is  no  anchorage  which  could  protect  enemy 
ships  from  our  fleet. 

I  think  that  Plymouth  will  be  defended  by  the  constant  resort  of 
the  fleet,  the  troops  which  compose  the  garrison  etc.,  and  the  great 
number  of  artificers  and  labourers  employed  by  the  public,  all  of 
whom  should  be  trained  in  arms. 

T orbay,  an  excellent  roadstead,  the  whole  coast  of  which  is  fit  to 
be  landed  on  with  west  or  north-west  winds,  is  so  well  known  that  it 
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cannot  escape  the  notice  of  Government.  In  Portland  and  Wey¬ 
mouth  Roads  a  naval  force  seems  most  important,  because  the 
anchorages  are  safe  and  such  a  force  would  serve  to  cover  those 
places  and  the  coast  up  to  the  Needles  during  the  prevalence  of  a 
westerly  wind,  and  to  Torbay  with  easterly  winds.  From  St.  Albans 
Head  to  Christchurch  there  is  fair  landing  with  west  winds,  particu¬ 
larly  at  Sandwich  or  Swanage  as  it  is  commonly  called. 

I  hardly  think  an  enemy  will  land  on  an  island  like  Wight,  unless 
they  had  the  superiority  by  sea,  because  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
get  off  it  to  the  main  if  we  take  the  common  precautions.  Besides 
there  are  at  all  times  a  great  number  of  ships  and  frigates  at  Spithead 
and  a  stationary  force  at  St.  Helens. 

All  the  coast  from  W eymouth  to  Dover  can  be  invaded  by  vessels 
from  Cherbourg,  Havre  de  Grace  and  Boulogne  with  winds  from 
S.E.  to  S.W.  ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  southerly  winds  must 
make  a  surf  upon  all  that  shore  ;  that  in  bad  weather  it  is  impossible 
to  land  ;  and  that  in  good  weather  our  squadrons  will  be  off  their 
ports.  We  have  also  an  increasing  naval  force  upon  our  own  coast, 
and  the  armed  boats  and  vessels,  their  crews  being  strengthened  by 
the  Sea  Fencibles,  will  form  a  third  line  of  defence  for  opposing 
attempts  to  land.  Off  Selsey  Island  in  the  Park  there  are  two  sloops 
of  war.  There  is  a  considerable  squadron  off  Havre,  another  off 
Dungeness  and  a  third  before  Boulogne  which  will  anchor  off  that 
place  when  the  weather  will  admit  of  an  enemy  putting  to  sea  in 
boats. 

The  Landing  Places  along  this  coast  are — All  the  beach  near 
Brighton  in  certain  winds.  Seaford  Bay  very  good  in  east  winds. 
The  east  side  of  Beachy  in  Pevensey  Bay  and  Rye  Bay  with  westerly 
winds.  The  west  side  of  Dungeness  with  easterly  winds.  The 
opposite  side  and  all  Hythe  Bay  with  westerly  winds.  A  small  part 
of  Wear  Bay  near  Folkestone.  I  think  that  the  Downs  are  secure, 
unless  the  enemy  be  superior  at  sea  ;  and  that  Pegwell  Bay  is  too 
difficult  and  that  it  is  protected  by  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Downs.  Ramsgate  Pier  at  high  water  might  be  forced.  It  is 
large  and  might  yield  shelter  to  a  large  number  of  boats,  hour 
large  carronades,  68-pounders  or  howitzers  on  the  pier  and  a  boom 
would  render  it  secure.  The  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  is  generally 
high  cliffs  and  rocky  off  them.  But  if  the  gates  are  attended  to  and 
defended  it  will  be  difficult  to  land  there. 

ExoxrFMargate  to  Bishopstown  Cliff  is  all  good  landing  and  attiacts 
naval  attention.  The  vessels  that  have  lately  been  armed  at 
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Margate  will  add  much  to  its  security.  The  coast  from  Bishopstown 
to  Whitstable  is  good  for  landing  upon  but  the  water  is  shallow.  Boats 
of  small  draught  may  in  good  weather  land  at  half  flood,  although 
at  that  time  of  tide  it  is  shallow  to  a  great  distance  from  the  shore. 

On  the  isles  of  Sheppey  and  Grain  I  think  that  the  enemy  would 
not  land  for  the  same  reason  that  I  have  assigned  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  There  is  a  great  flotilla  ordered  at  Sheerness,  and  I  think 
it  is  proper  here  to  observe  that  the  signal  post  erected  at  Prittlewell 
church  in  Essex  furnishes  good  means  of  communication  with  Kent 
from  whence  it  could  be  conveyed  to  London  by  the  telegraph  estab¬ 
lished  at  Sheerness.  The  necessity  of  crossing  troops  from  Sheerness 
to  Gravesend  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  held  in  view.  It  may  always 
be  accomplished  at  the  latter  place  and  frequently  at  the  former. 
I  have  put  a  strong  ship  to  defend  the  Black  and  Barrow  deeps  so 
that  I  consider  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  secure  against  vessels  of 
size  ;  of  boats  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

The  Maplin  and  Buxey  Sands  secure  the  Burnham,  Maldon  and 
Colne  waters  against  vessels  but  not  against  boats,  for  at  times  the 
latter  can  cross  the  sands,  although  it  is  attended  with  danger.  The 
entrances  of  these  rivers  are  intricate  and  easily  defended.  There 
is  a  vessel  of  war  in  each,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  craft  of  the 
country  should  be  armed  to  a  certain  extent  for  their  better  pro¬ 
tection  as  has  been  done  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  that  they  should 
be  manned  from  the  Sea  Fencibles. 

The  whole  of  the  Wallet  is  a  harbour  and  most  of  its  coast  is  fit 
to  land  upon,  but  the  water  is  so  deep  as  to  admit  of  ships  sailing 
near  the  shore  all  over  it.  The  accesses  to  it  are  pretty  well  defended. 
Harwich  is  a  great  feature,  defended  by  Landguard  Fort  and  a 
battery  on  the  Tower  side.  I  have  proposed  a  gun  vessel  off  the 
Aide  Sound  and  I  think  that  country  vessels  should  be  armed. 
They  are  very  numerous  and  fit  for  the  purpose  and  the  men  are 
skilful  pilots  for  that  part  of  the  coast. 

From  Harwich  to  Baudsey  the  beach  is  good  and  within  Baudsey 
Sand  may  be  landed  upon,  but  in  Hollesley  Bay  and  towards  Orford- 
ness  I  doubt  it,  because  I  was  there  in  fine  weather  with  the  wind 
from  the  land  and  yet  there  was  wash  upon  the  beach  ;  beside  it  is 
a  long  peninsula  of  shingle  running  up  to  Orford  Castle.  There 
are  ships  in  Hollesley  Bay  and  if  they  can  remain  there  all  the  winter 
it  is  a  good  situation  for  covering  the  coast  up  to  the  Wallet  and  also 
as  far  as  Lowestoft. 

From  Orfordness  to  Yarmouth  it  is  an  open  coast  and  I  think  that 
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landing  there  would  be  exposed  and  uncertain.  North  of  Yarmouth 
about  Clay  and  Blakeney  the  beach  is  good,  but  it  is  also  exposed 
and  landings  there  must  be  made  in  vessels  of  a  large  class  ;  conse¬ 
quently  they  would  not  be  able  to  approach  the  shore  in  open  boats. 
Within  Lynn  Deeps  I  am  informed  that  the  navigation  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  Humber  is  an  object  of  much  consequence  and  will  have  a 
ship  of  the  line  and  at  least  one  frigate  stationed  in  it.  I  should 
recommend  the  country  vessels  to  be  armed  there.  Part  of  the  coast 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bridlington,  Filey  Bridge  and  Robin  Hood’s  Bay  is 
fit  to  land  upon  with  the  winds  off  the  shore.  At  Scarborough  there 
is  a  pier  but  it  is  extremely  easy  to  defend  it  and  I  doubt  not  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  for  that  purpose.  Newcastle  Bar  is  so  danger¬ 
ous  and  so  well  defended  that  I  think  the  river  safe  unless  the  enemy 
should  land  on  the  south  side  in  fine  weather,  in  which  case  he  would 
command  the  river,  but  the  length  of  the  voyage  gives  reasonable 
hope  that  our  ships  be  on  the  coast  before  him. 

The  Firth  of  Forth  is  not  easily  defended.  The  first  shelter  for 
ships  of  war  is  Leith  Roads,  which  is  a  very  indifferent  anchorage. 
In  the  summer  months  they  can  anchor  in  Aberladie  Bay  and  off 
Musselburgh  Sands.  The  enemy  may  land  anywhere  within  the 
Bass  with  a  south  or  west  wind  and  on  the  coast  of  Fife  with  a  north 
wind,  but  as  the  voyage  is  long  it  is  hoped  that  our  fleet  would  be  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Forth  as  soon  as  he  could  reach  it.  Besides  it  is 
intended  that  there  is  to  be  an  admiral  with  an  adequate  force  in 
Leith  Roads  and  certainly  the  vessels  of  the  country  may  be  armed 
with  excellent  effect.  Further  north  than  the  Forth  any  attempt 
must  be  considered  as  operations  for  fleets.  I  shall  therefore  stop 
here  for  the  present  and  take  a  short  view  of  the  ports  of  equipment 
on  the  enemy’s  coast. 

Havre  de  Grace  is  the  quarter  from  which  I  should  most  expect 
an  embarkation  for  England  to  come,  because  any  number  of  vessels 
can  be  assembled  there  without  being  subject  to  our  view,  and  because 
they  can  quit  the  river  in  a  fair  wind  at  any  time  of  tide  and  the 
troops  can  be  embarked  unperceived.  At  Boulogne  there  is  not 
above  five  hours  of  tide  out  of  twelve  to  depart  with  and  the  troops 
must  be  seen  embarking.  The  harbour  at  Dunkirk  has  advantage 
in  point  of  size  and  in  being  covered  by  sands  and  banks,  yet  before 
a  great  force  can  sail  from  thence  it  must  be  seen  collecting  and  can 
only  quit  port  at  certain  times  of  tide.  Ostend  has  fewer  hours  of 
tide  than  Dunkirk.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  great  armament  to 
put  to  sea  in  any  one  tide  from  that  place.  Flushing  is  by  far  the 
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most  considerable  port  on  that  side.  From  thence  small  vessels 
may  come  with  a  fair  wind.  The  rivers  are  capable  of  containing 
any  number  of  vessels  and  it  is  difficult  to  watch  this  port  on  account 
of  surrounding  sands.  It  is  not  easy  for  large  ships  to  get  out  of 
Helvoet  and  it  can  be  watched  by  ships  of  war.  It  does  not  appear 
that  at  present  there  is  any  considerable  equipment  there.  Any 
material  attack  upon  Scotland  or  the  north  of  England  will  probably 
proceed  from  the  Texel,  but  at  present  I  understand  that  little 
preparation  is  making  there  and  the  season  of  the  year  is  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  when  all  the  Dutch  ports  will  be  shut  up  by  ice. 

With  respect  to  the  probable  allotment  of  the  enemy’s  force  it 
is  impossible  to  give  your  Royal  Highness  any  satisfactory  informa¬ 
tion  as  the  accounts  of  their  present  numbers  differ  so  much,  but  all 
of  them  lead  to  a  persuasion  that  there  is  a  great  army  on  the  coast ; 
that  part  of  it  that  is  in  Holland  is  said  to  be  sickly.  I  was  lately 
very  close  off  Calais  and  Boulogne.  At  the  former  place  I  observed 
very  large  barracks,  but  saw  no  considerable  number  of  troops.  At 
the  latter  there  are  two  very  extensive  camps  of  huts  which  I  think 
might  contain  16,000  men.  They  seemed  full  of  troops  and  also 
small  camps  at  all  the  batteries  along  the  shore  and  soldiers  in  the 
town.  There  were  about  55  row  boats  and  2  brigs  and  2  schooners 
and  one  galliot,  all  armed.  At  Ostend  I  hear  that  there  is  in  readiness 
40  fishing  boats  drawing  5  feet ;  12,000  men  are  said  to  be  about  the 
place  ;  29  decked  boats  with  two  guns  in  each  are  said  to  have  left 
Rotterdam  for  Dunkirk. 

With  east  and  south-east  winds  the  enemy  may  sail  from  Brest, 
L’ Orient,  Basque  Roads  and  generally  all  the  ports  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  as  well  as  from  Morlaix,  to  the  coast  of  Ireland.  From  St. 
Malo  with  winds  from  S.S.W.  to  S.S.E.  the  enemy  may  proceed  to 
any  part  of  the  west  of  England  unless  intercepted  by  the  Jersey 
squadron.  Southerly  winds  will  carry  the  enemy  from  Cherbourg, 
Havre  and  Boulogne  to  the  coast  of  Hampshire,  Sussex  and  Kent, 
but  nothing  can  come  out  of  Boulogne  with  a  west  wind  which  blows 
in.  From  the  Dutch  ports  south  and  east  winds  will  carry  ships  to 
most  parts  of  our  coasts  to  the  North  Foreland. 

[Concludes  with  summary  of  Admiralty’ s  letter  of  October  11  on 
distribution  of  forces.) 

In  considering  a  subject  of  this  importance  it  is  fair  to  look  at  it 
from  every  point  of  view.  I  therefore  hazard  a  possible  conj  ecture  that 
a  fleet  may  get  out  of  Brest  unperceived  and  watch  an  opportunity 
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of  running  up  to  the  Downs  or  Margate  Road,  in  which  case  it 
might  be  superior  to  our  squadron  long  enough  to  cover  the  landing 
of  any  extent  of  force  from  the  opposite  coast  and  might  then  escape 
through  the  North  Sea  and  run  off  the  Dutch  ports  and  from  thence 
protect  an  embarkation  of  troops  to  Scotland.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


39.  Markham  to  Keith 

Admiralty, 
November  8,  1803. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  am  very  glad  to  find  you  gave  the  orders  not  to 
make  these  fruitless  attacks  in  the  future.  Our  ships  would  be 
crippled  when  we  have  most  occasion  for  them.  We  should  be  glad 
to  hear  what  became  of  the  brig  driven  on  shore  by  Lt.  Shepard,  and 
as  your  Lordship  has  written  to  enquire  I  should  be  glad  for  a  com¬ 
munication  of  the  result.  I  enclose  back  Capt.  Hotham’s  letter.  He 
is  a  fine  young  man,  one,  I  believe,  that  may  be  trusted.  Pray  what 
is  become  of  Sir  Sidney  ?  I  fear  that  he  will  neither  keep  his  station 
off  Flushing,  or  that  he  will  do  some  odd  act  which  will  annoy  us. 
Is  it  true,  as  some  papers  state,  that  having  landed  some  seamen 
among  the  sandhills,  they  were  made  prisoners  ?  It  only  states  that 
this  was  so,  and  that  the  Antelope  did  it.1  However,  it  looks  like 
Sir  S.  [Smith].  We  have  just  got  the  telegraph  despatch  that  the 
Conflict  has  brought  in  a  gunboat  with  30  soldiers  on  board.  It 
will  make  as  much  noise  as  the  capture  of  a  ship  of  the  line.  Yours 
&c. 

J.  Markham. 


40.  Keith  to  all  Flag  Officers 

Monarch, 
November  8,  1803. 

Sir,  I  enclose  for  circulation  to  the  officers  under  your  orders  a 
copy  of  a  General  Memorandum  directing  the  Captains  and  Com¬ 
manders  of  H.M.  ships  and  vessels  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 

1  On  October  14  Smith  made  a  landing  on  an  island  in  the  Texel.  In  a  letter  to 
Markham  ( Letters  of  Markham,  113)  of  November  4,  Keith  says  Sir  Sidney  has  never 
yet  appeared  off  Flushing.  Six  of  his  officers  and  some  men  had  been  sent  on  shore 
and  could  not  regain  the  ship.  .  .  .  All  this  I  had  from  Captain  Bligh,  for  neither 
the  Commodore  nor  the  Admiral  (Montagu)  told  me  anything  of  it.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  11  Markham  speaks  of  Smith  as  ‘  this  wild  man  who  will  get  us  into  a  scrape. 
For  St.  Vincent’s  dissatisfaction  with  Montagu  (whom  he  replacedby  Patton),  see 
St.  Vincent  Letters,  II.  385. 
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drawn  under  the  enemy’s  batteries  on  the  coast,  unless  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  deriving  some  advantage  correspondent  to  the  risk.  I 
have  &c. 

Keith. 


41.  Aerial  Bombardment  Plan 
C.  Rogier  to  Keith,  November  11,  1803 

My  Lord,  In  consequence  of  your  polite  answer  to  my  letter  I 
now  send  you  enclosed  my  plan  [coloured]  for  annoying  the  enemy, 
together  with  my  explanation.  Should  they  meet  with  your  ap¬ 
proval  I  shall  esteem  myself  singularly  fortunate  in  having  sub¬ 
mitted  them  to  your  Lordship’s  inspection  ;  and  if  otherwise,  I 
shall  feel  the  pleasing  consciousness  of  good  and  well-meant  inten¬ 
tions  for  the  safety,  protection  and  prosperity  of  my  King  and 
Country,  at  the  present  awful  and  critical  moment.  I  have  &c. 

Charles  Rogier. 

Explanation  of  plan 

The  balloon — Diameter  32',  which  will  receive  8  cwt.  of  spiked 
rockets,  shells  etc.  No.  1 — the  balloon.  No.  2 — the  valve.  No.  3 
— the  clockwork.  No.  4 — the  fuse.  Nos.  5  and  6 — the  matches 
communicating  with  the  combustibles  and  gas.  When  arrived  over 
its  object,  to  act  as  follows — first  movement,  the  valve  opens  by  the 
clockwork,  contained  in  the  box  No.  3,  in  order  to  lower  the  balloon 
nearer  to  its  object.  The  fuse  explodes  the  rockets  and  lights  the 
fuse  of  the  shells,  which  drop  by  means  of  the  clockwork.  The  last 
ignition  to  the  gas  by  means  of  the  matches  annihilates  the  whole. 
Now,  if  the  enemy  should  attempt  to  prevent  the  operation  by 
striking  the  balloon  with  spiked  rockets,  it  will  fire  the  gas  ;  from 
which  matches  5  and  6  will  communicate  to  the  combustibles  and 
bring  them  on  their  own  heads.  But  if  the  balloons  be  sent  in  at 
night  the  enemy  will  not  perceive  them  till  the  moment  of  their 
operation. 


42.  Smith  to  Keith 

Antelope,  Yarmouth, 
November  15,  1803. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  have  answered  your  official  letter  of  the  13th 
fully  and  in  the  intention  of  enabling  your  Lordship  to  do  me  the 
favour  of  thereby  answering  the  queries  which  have  been  put  by 
the  Admiralty  Board  on  the  Whitstable  cutter,  which  never  reached 
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me.  These  queries  so  put  to  any  person  than  to  me,  who  could 
answer  them,  I  feel  as  injurious  to  me  personally  as  the  sending  a 
superior  officer  to  muster  my  ship’s  company  and  verify  whether 
I  had  rated  them  fairly.  In  other  words,  whether  I  had  been  just 
towards  the  men  and  towards  the  service.  With  my  mind  often 
employed  on  subjects  of  a  superior  nature  to  the  duties  of  the  ship 
of  which  I  am  captain,  I  may  not  be  arithmetically  correct,  but  I 
am  most  strictly  so  in  saying  she  is  not  a  well  manned  ship,  quite 
unequal  to  the  exertions  necessary  in  clawing  off  a  lee  shore,  or 
fighting  against  a  superior  number  of  guns,  particularly  under 
circumstances  which  may  require  the  necessary  attention  to  the 
lower  deck  ports  in  a  ship  that  does  not  carry  them  high,  and  to  the 
trimming  of  sails  in  intricate  pilotage.  Still,  I  never  uttered  any 
apprehension  on  that  score,  feeling  that  time  would  give  us  the  same 
advantages  that  all  young  and  newly  formed  ships’  companies  have 
thereby.  I  felt  myself  very  much  hurt  in  finding  the  order  conveyed 
through  your  Lordship  to  Adm.  Thornborough  to  muster  my  ship’s 
company,  and  I  have  expressed  myself  in  strong  terms  to  Lord  St. 
Vincent  ;  terms  which  I  observe  by  his  Lordship’s  reply  he  considers 
too  strong.  I  shall  be  sorry  if  my  feelings  on  this  occasion,  added 
to  bodily  suffering  from  the  effect  of  a  damp  and  cold  climate,  shall 
have  occasioned  any  intemperate  expression,  but  knowing  as  I  do 
that  my  intentions  are  correct  and  that  I  am  totally  and  entirely 
devoted  to  the  service,  I  cannot  bear  to  be  doubted,  and  as  I  have  said 
distinctly  I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  if  I  have  not  the  confidence  of 
my  superiors  I  am  unfit  for  the  confidential  situation  I  hold.  I  am 
persuaded  your  Lordship  will  on  this  occasion  give  me  the  support  I 
may  reasonably  expect  from  my  commanding  officer  and,  I  will 
hope,  my  friend.1  Very  sincerely  yours 

W.  Sidney  Smith. 


43.  Wright  to  Montagu 


Deal, 

November  21,  1803. 


Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Keith 
the  object  of  which  is  to  procure  me  the  means  of  executing  a 
particular  and  delicate  service,  of  very  high  importance  to  the 
interests  of  this  country.  You  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  service  if  you  could  have  the  goodness  to  place  the 


1  St.  Vincent’s  letter  to  Smith  of  November  12  is  printed  in  St.  Vincent  Letters, 
II.  386.  He  there  hopes  that  '  the  impropriety  of  your  letters  will  strike  you  as  they 
have  done  me.’ 
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Lively  Revenue  cutter  at  my  disposal  immediately,  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  my  personally  waiting  upon  his  Lordship  at  Broadstairs  ; 
and  to  enable  me  to  embark  and  proceed  upon  this  service  with  the 
next  ebb  tide. 

His  Lordship’s  attention  to  this  object  on  a  former  occasion,  and 
the  handsome  manner  in  which  the  best  means  within  his  reach  were 
instantly  applied  upon  my  application  to  him,  leave  me  no  doubt 
of  his  Lordship’s  ready  sanction  to  this  measure.  I  have  &c. 

J.  W.  Wright. 


44.  Intelligence  Reports,  October  and  November  1803 


Place. 

No.  of  gunboats,  brigs,  peniches  etc. 
Oct.  14.  Nov.  28. 

No.  of  troops 
Nov.  28. 

St.  Omer 

.  — 

98 

2,400 

Calais  . 

35 

72 

2,000 

Ambleteuse  . 

.  — 

2,700 

Boulogne 

75 

304 

32,000 

Montreuil 

.  — 

— 

2,400 

Abbeville 

.  — 

2 

150 

St.  Valery 

.  — 

17 

100 

Dieppe  . 

— 

19 

800 

Fecamp 

— 

18 

100 

Harfleur 

.  — 

10 

— 

Havre  . 

.  - — 

93 

1,400 

Honfleur 

.  — 

34 

— 

Rouen  . 

— 

18 

1,500 

Paris 

5o 

129 

— 

Dunkirk 

40 

48 

5,5oo 

Ostend  . 

105 

91 

22,000 

Ghent  . 

5 

3 

_ 

Antwerp 

10 

10 

_ 

Rotterdam 

20 

15 

_ _ 

Helvoet 

2 

4 

1,000 

Amsterdam  . 

.  — 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Brill 

— 

— 

1,000* 

1  The  November  report  is  much  fuller.  The  final  analysis  of  estimates  given  in 
it  is  :  232  gunbrigs,  407  gunboats,  360  peniches  and  105,465  troops.  This  report 
should  be  compared  with  that  sent  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  to  Keith  on  December  27  and 
printed  in  Barham  Papers,  III.  137,  estimating  100,000  men  between  Ostend  and 
Boulogne.  Detailed  statistics  in  Desbrifere,  III.  236,  give  962  vessels  fit  for  service 
between  Ostend  and  Havre,  726  under  construction.  According  to  Desbriere,  III.  427, 
the  total  of  100,000  troops  was  not  reached  until  February  1804. 
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45.  Troubridge  to  Keith 

December  3,  1803. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  am  truly  sorry  to  find  by  your  letter  of  the 
disasters.  I  went  immediately  to  the  Navy  Office  to  get  a  gang  of 
lower  and  topmast  riggers  for  the  Aimable.  The  Senior  Master 
attendant  at  Chatham  is  very  bad,  negligent,  etc.  The  hired  cutters 
in  former  times  were  all  Borough  jobs,  and  most  infamous  and 
improper  things  doing  and  the  rascals  are  trying  to  do  the  same 
now.  We  have  stopped  privateers  for  the  present.  I  therefore 
hope  we  may  get  some  more  cutters  soon  ;  we  have  advertised  for 
twelve  large  ones,  but  only  one  or  two  are  yet  offered. 

Your  letter  to  Lord  St.  Vincent  will  go  down  to  him  tonight ;  he 
went  to  Rocketts  yesterday.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  get  rid 
of  that  Prince  of  Intriguers  M[ontagu]  ;  Patton,  I  am  told,  is  a  plain 
honest  man.1  Believe  me,  &c. 

T.  Troubridge. 


46.  Owen  to  Morris 

H.M.S.  Immortality,  at  anchor  off  Boulogne, 

December  7,  1803. 

Sir,  The  continued  fog  and  snow  of  yesterday  prevented  my 
discovering  the  particulars  of  the  enemy’s  force  in  the  harbour.  In 
the  break  of  the  showers  a  small  sloop  was  discovered  moving  along¬ 
shore  from  Cape  Grisnez  and  was  chased  on  shore  at  the  harbour’s 
mouth  of  Boulogne  by  the  Countess  of  Elgin.  She  afterwards  got  in. 

I  have  this  morning  been  able  to  see  the  enemy’s  works  and 
vessels  very  clearly,  and  count  near  the  harbour’s  mouth  17  brigs 
and  schooners  lying  alongside  the  quay  with  their  yards  topped  up 
and  down  ;  three  small  brigs  further  up  the  harbour,  the  space 
between  being  occupied  by  luggers,  and  above  the  large  storehouses 
three  vessels  apparently  doggers  ;  several  row  boats  lie  alongside 
the  outer  17  vessels.  I  give  you  this  account  as  it  appears  from  us, 
but  the  haze  may  deceive  us. 

The  works  at  Ambleteuse  begin  to  assume  a  regular  appearance 
of  pier  heads,  and  are  still  worked  at  without  intermission,  and  the 
camp  at  that  place  though  very  straggling,  lying  in  three  or  four 
different  divisions,  is,  I  think,  increased.  About  half  a  mile  to  the 
N.E.  of  the  town  they  have  commenced  a  new  work  at  a  creek  which 

1  Montagu  was  replaced  by  Patton  on  December  13.  For  St.  Vincent’s  disapproval 
of  his  intrigues  see  St.  Vincent  Letters,  II.  389.  391  •  Troubridge  was  at  this  time  a 
member  of  the  Board. 
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runs  down  where  they  are  forming  a  pier  head  and  a  basin,  and  have 
a  great  number  of  workmen  employed.  The  camp  at  this  place  I 
think  doubled  since  I  saw  it  last.  The  enemy  still  employ  persons 
in  carrying  earth  to  the  eastern  pier  head,  and  over  it  at  the  signal 
post  to  the  right  is  a  new  wooden  house  seemingly  intended  for 
some  principal  officer,  and  another  more  considerable  in  the  middle 
of  the  camp.  The  camp  west  of  Boulogne  I  think  is  in  the  same 
state  that  it  was,  and  I  do  not  perceive  much  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  new  works  at  Portel  and  Bomb  point.  I  am  just  joined  by 
the  Bloodhound  and  the  Fortunee  is  working  up.  I  send  the  Countess 
of  Elgin  with  this  account,  but  beg  to  make  it  a  request  that  a  cutter 
be  kept  with  me  as  the  most  proper  class  of  vessel  for  pushing 
inshore  by  night.  Indeed,  they  are  the  only  vessels  that  can  watch 
this  port  with  effect.  I  am  &c. 

E.  W.  C.  R.  Owen. 

47.  Markham  to  Keith 

Admiralty, 
December  15,  1803. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  can  be  done  at 
Ostend  because  all  the  vessels  lie  almost  in  the  basin.  I  have  intelli¬ 
gence  of  there  being  about  14  square  rigged  or  of  a  size  to  carry  over 
horses  etc.  ;  but  the  remainder  are  boats,  some  of  them  constructed 
in  the  towns  in  the  interior,  and  others  belonging  to  Blankenburg, 
Nieuport  etc.  ;  but  I  think  it  impossible  to  do  anything  with  them. 
7,000  men  are  encamped  at  the  back  of  the  sandhills  east  of  Ostend, 
and  1,500  to  the  westward,  three  huts  deep  along  the  shore  for  two 
miles,  but  nothing  can  be  done  with  them  ;  they  are  mostly  Pied¬ 
montese,  and  I  think  the  bad  weather  will  annoy  them  considerably. 
We  hear  of  the  small  privateers  being  out  from  Dunkirk  ;  one  is 
taken  by  the  Badger  Revenue  cutter  off  Lowestoft,  35  men.  A 
number  of  copies  of  Bligh’s  survey  will  be  sent  down  this  evening 
for  the  entrance  and  shoals  off  the  Scheldt  and  Blankenburg.  We 
have  been  forced  to  order  the  men  from  Euryalus  to  Spithead,  which 
ship  is  wanted  for  convoys,  and  Champion  will  do  very  well  off 
Havre  ;  as  to  Melpomene’s  rudder  being  loose,  I  cannot  understand 
it,  but  your  Lordship’s  observation  is  too  true  that  they  are  all 
trying  to  get  into  port.  It  is,  however,  our  duty  to  keep  them  out 
as  much  as  possible,  consistent  with  their  real  defects.  Ever  yours 
faithfully 


J.  Markham. 
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48.  Markham  to  Keith 


Admiralty, 
December  19,  1803. 


My  dear  Lord,  Captain  Wright  writes  to  say  that  he  has  been 
some  days  on  the  enemy’s  coast  and  met  their  boats  coasting  almost 
every  night,  and  never  saw  one  of  our  cruisers,  though  the  wind 
has  been  off  the  enemy’s  coast  all  the  time.  Blackwood1  is  a  spirited 
young  man,  but  he  wants  judgement  very  much,  and  all  his  letters 

to  the  Board,  and  most  particularly  those  to  Lord  St.  V - ,  are 

highly  disrespectful,  to  say  no  worse  of  them.  He  will  not  do  to 
command  a  division,  and  if  he  was  on  shore  would  be  for  ever  going 
over  to  St.  Helens.  The  North  Sea  is  a  good  place  for  him,  but  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  put  him  over  Beresford  or  Manley  at  Helvoet. 
I  wish  he  had  not  been  so  flippant  with  his  pen. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  reports  from  Grace  \i.e.  Havre]  of  the 
loss  of  a  two-decked  ship,  I  do  not  credit  a  word  of  it.  The  loss  of 
men  in  boats  is  shocking,  and  which  ought  to  be  stopped  with  a 
strong  hand.  Ever  yours  &c. 

J.  Markham. 


49.  Markham  to  Keith 


Admiralty, 
December  23,  1803. 


My  dear  Lord,  I  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  any  part  of  the 
Government  had  any  want  of  confidence  in  your  Lordship,  and  the 
expression  of  spies  alludes  to  the  Chick  which  you  take  notice  of. 
The  ex-party  are  in  strict  intimacy  as  you  know  with  all  the  Smiths, 
and  it  is  on  their  part  alone  that  I  consider  any  espionage  can  be 
expected.2  I  hope  I  have  made  myself  understood,  and  that  you 
can’t  have  a  doubt  of  this  Board. 

A  wish  has  been  expressed  to-day  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  to  have 
two  cutters  with  intelligent  men  employed  on  secret  service,  and  as 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  Board  that  these  officers  should  be  immediately 
under  your  orders  and  control  and  all  pass  through  you,  Lord  St. 

V _ intends  to  express  that  desire  to  Lord  H -  tomorrow. 

Perhaps  Lt.  Sheppard  in  the  Mitchell  cutter  would  be  well  for  one, 
and  Lt.  Stewart  for  another.  However,  you  will  judge  of  this.  We 


1  Hon.  Henry  Blackwood,  captain  of  the  Euryalus  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 

2  On  December  26  ( Letters  of  Markham,  126)  Keith  asked,  ‘  Do  you  ever  hear 
anything  from  Sir  S.  ?  He  does  not  communicate  to  me  ;  it  is  35  days  since  he  left 
Yarmouth  and  I  have  no  report  of  any  sort.’  The  ‘  ex-party  refers  to  Smith 
affiliations  with  the  Tory  party. 
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have  a  variety  of  intelligence  which  announces  a  speedy  execution 
of  Bony’s  project  of  invasion,  for  which  purpose  we  are  strengthening 
all  points.  St.  Helens  will  have  five  sail  of  the  line  to  join  the  four 
three-decked  ships,  of  which  Britannia  is  complete  in  men  and  the 
others  between  five  and  six  hundred  each  made  up  from  the  ships 
in  dock.  The  Isis  and  two  merchant  ships  are  ordered  to  join  your 
squadron  at  Dungeness.  Thornborough  is  reinforced  with  Raison- 
nable  and  Princess  of  Orange,  in  addition  to  Repulse  and  Defence. 
Hero  is  hurrying  to  Yarmouth  and  Glatton  to  Leith.  All  the  ships 
at  the  Nore  are  directed  to  join  their  respective  stations  and  Rowley 
to  hurry  them  out  directly.  Thus  I  hope  we  shall  be  ready  at  all 
points.  If  Bony  don’t  attempt  it  soon  he  is  gone,  and  another 
Revolution  may  take  place.  Having  said  this  much  I  need  not  say 
our  only  wish  is  to  give  you  all  the  means  in  our  power,  and  that  you 
will  of  course  be  nice  in  your  directions  in  the  distribution.  Ever 
yours  &c. 

J.  Markham. 

P.S. — Don’t  you  think  that  the  Boulogne  flotilla  might  soon  be 
attacked  with  the  fireboats  or  with  fire  in  any  way  which  you  may 
have  considered  to  be  most  likely  to  be  attended  with  success  without 
risk  to  lives  ? 


50.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 

Monarch, 
February  29,  1804. 

Sir,  Be  pleased  to  acquaint  their  Lordships  that  the  Lord  Nelson 
cutter  arrived  yesterday  in  the  Downs  from  before  Flushing  bringing 
letters  from  Commodore  Sir  S.  Smith.  ... 

On  the  subject  of  the  Commodore’s  remark  regarding  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  my  General  Order  of  November  8  last,  which  restrains  H.M. 
officers  from  allowing  themselves  to  be  seduced  under  the  enemy’s 
batteries,  I  have  explained  to  him  on  the  necessity  of  the  importance 
of  such  restrictions  and  acquainted  him  with  the  important  conse¬ 
quences  of  preserving  his  squadron  in  a  fit  condition  to  defeat  the 
avowed  attempts  of  the  enemy’s  flotilla  at  Flushing,  should  it  pro¬ 
ceed  to  sea,  as  he  is  stationed  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  counter¬ 
acting  such  a  design,  for  which  no  other  provision  is,  or  can  be,  made. 
But  I  have  at  the  same  time  acquainted  him  that  I  am  far  from 
thinking  that  opportunities  may  not  offer  when  the  enemy  may  be 
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attacked  with  fair  prospect  of  advantage,  and  that  on  such  occasions 
I  confidently  rely  on  his  exercising  his  judgement  and  discretion  to 
the  best  advantage  of  the  public  good.1  I  have,  etc. 

Keith. 


51.  Keith  to  Smith 

Monarch, 
February  29,  1804. 

Sir,  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  23rd  inst.  suggesting  the 
possibility  of  destroying,  or  at  least  disabling,  the  enemy  vessels 
anchored  at  Flushing,  unless  you  felt  restrained  by  the  precise  limi¬ 
tation  of  my  General  Memorandum  of  November  8  last,  since  posi¬ 
tive  success,  which  no  officer  can  command,  can  alone  justify  the 
attempt. 

On  this  subject  I  observe  that  the  General  Memorandum  was 
issued  under  a  full  conviction  in  the  minds  of  their  Lordships,  as 
well  as  my  own,  that  the  zest  and  ardour  which  H.M.  officers  uni¬ 
formly  display  on  every  occasion  when  the  enemy  is  in  view  would 
lead  them,  if  constrained,  to  attack  these  vessels  under  circumstances 
of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  disadvantage,  and  the  reasons  for  im¬ 
posing  such  restraint  seem  to  gain  additional  strength  from  the 
relative  strength  of  the  enemy’s  force  and  our  own.  In  your  case  I 
felt  it  particularly  incumbent  to  point  out  that  a  very  important 
armament  is  known  to  be  preparing  at  Flushing,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  invading  H.M.  Dominions,  and  that  a  squadron  is  placed 
under  your  orders  for  the  important  purpose  of  defeating  this  design, 
for  which  no  other  provision  is,  or  can  be,  made.  You  will,  therefore, 
see  the  high  consequence  of  keeping  your  squadron  in  a  state  to 
meet  the  enemy  upon  the  sea  whenever  they  may  sail,  as  the  most 
serious  consequences  may  arise  from  their  being  disabled  and  ren¬ 
dered  unserviceable  in  consequence  of  their  being  employed  upon 
attacks  most  likely  to  be  attended  with  serious  loss  to  the  enemy.  I 
am  far,  however,  from  thinking  that  opportunities  of  doing  serious 
injury  to  the  enemy  may  not  occur  and  in  such  event  I  confidently 
depend  on  your  exercising  your  judgement  and  discretion  to  the  best 
advantage  for  the  public  good. 

I  naturally  conclude  that  you  have  given  sufficient  warning  to 
all  cruisers  respecting  the  removal  of  the  buoy  of  the  Durloo.  I 

1  For  Smith's  letter  to  the  Admiralty,  in  which  he  complains  of  feeling  '  restrained 
by  the  precise  acceptation  of  the  words  of  the  general  memorandum,’  see  Barrow, 
Life  of  Smith,  II.  132. 
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need  hardly  point  out  to  you  the  indispensable  necessity  of  keeping 
the  cutters  close  with  the  port  of  Flushing,  to  watch  the  enemy’s 
movements  and  communicate  their  sailing  and  route  to  you  if  you 
should  not  be  in  view.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


52.  Keith  to  Hamond 

Ramsgate, 
March  1,  1804. 

Dear  Sir  Andrew,  I  have  had  an  interview  with  Messrs.  Etches 
and  Mumford.1  The  former  seems  of  a  speculative  disposition,  and 
both  are  more  sanguine  than  I  am.  Such  things  as  I  considered  as 
impediments  they  looked  upon  as  favourable  for  the  attempt,  such 
as  the  outer  chain  etc.  But  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  they  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the  harbour  than  I  can 
be.  I  must  also  notice  that  Mumford  said  he  could  burn  all  the 
boats  in  Boulogne.  I  asked  how.  He  answered,  '  Money  ’ ;  to 
which  I  replied  that  if  the  thing  is  really  done,  money  would  not 
be  wanting,  I  can  assure  you.’  He  added,  Taman  American  and 
can  go  where  I  please.  At  a  little  before  high  water  will  be  the 
time.’  I  therefore  suggested  one  or  two  small  anchors  or  grapnels 
with  a  few  fathoms  of  chain  to  be  bolted  to  the  stern  and  run  under 
water  to  be  cut  from  the  bows  and  quarter  at  the  moment  the  vessel 
touches,  whereby  if  any  accident  prevented  the  vessels  burning  or 
filling,  the  enemy  would  not  be  able  to  remove  them  by  towing, 
because  until  low  water  they  could  not  discover  the  mode  of  securing 
them.  I  shall  have  proper  persons  ready  for  the  business  the  instant 
they  come  down.  Pray,  how  are  they  found  with  cables  in  case 
they  should  be  obliged  to  ride  in  Dungeness  or  Boulogne  roads  ?  I 
am  &c. 

Keith. 


53.  Markham  to  Keith 

Admiralty, 
March  3,  1804. 

My  dear  Lord,  Lt.  Tremlett  was  appointed  yesterday  to  super¬ 
sede  Lt.  Wilmot  in  the  cutter  :  there  is  no  excuse  for  him  but  Sir 
Sidney  Smith’s  positive  orders  not  to  obey  you,  if  any  excuse  can 
be  made,  which  I  don’t  mean  there  can  be  ;  but  I  have  little  doubt 

Introduction"1  ^  Commissioner  of  Erith  dockyard.  For  Etches  and  Mumford,  see 
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but  he  was  ordered  to  avoid  you  or  your  flag.  This  is  another  mode 

of  carrying  on  a  correspondence.  You  will  perhaps  see  Lt.  W - 

when  he  comes  on  shore  and  learn  from  him  what  orders  he  had 

from  Sir  S - S - .  As  to  Capt.  W[right]  he  has  long  since  given 

out  that  he  is  continually  among  the  enemy  flotilla  and  on  their  coast 
and  that  you  have  nothing  there  to  stop  them,  hence  all  this  hubbub 
about  Boulogne  and  the  enemy  boats  not  being  intercepted  going 

alongshore.  We  know  nothing  from  Sir  S - S - ’s  schooner.  They 

wanted  to  have  a  privateer’s  commission  for  her  which  was  refused, 
and  I  have  heard  nothing  of  her  since  she  left  Hollesley  Bay  until 
now.  You  know  the  particular  order  that  was  given  that  no  ships 
should  heave  away,  which  I  take  for  granted  was  forwarded  to  your 
Lordship.  We  do  not  know  that  the  Toulon  fleet  is  at  sea,  but  there 
are  accounts  of  its  being  so  and  destined  for  us.  Our  last  accounts 

were  from  Lord  R - off  Cape  St.  Sebastian  on  Jan.  23.  Letters 

from  Gib.  and  Lisbon  do  not  mention  them.  What  do  you  think 
of  Geo.  Berkeley,  the  last  man  in  the  Navy  who  should  give  an  opinion 
on  a  professional  question  ?  How  should  your  Lordship  like  to 
have  him  to  command  a  flotilla  off  Boulogne  to  be  kept  close  in  to 
intercept  the  enemy  going  along  their  coast  ?  Ever  &c. 

J.  Markham. 


54.  Sinclair  to  Keith 

(I) 

London, 

Undated  (?  March  4,  1804). 

My  dear  Lord,  You  have  got  great  credit  for  the  ability  with 
which  you  have  conducted  the  naval  operations  in  the  Channel,  but 
as  a  friend  of  yours  and  anxious  for  the  public  welfare  I  must  take 
the  liberty  of  adding  that  the  public  at  large  think  the  fleet  off 
Boulogne  neither  sufficiently  numerous,  nor  sufficiently  strong.  If 
it  is  possible  to  get  more  ships,  additional  strength  is  always  desir¬ 
able,  when  ably  conducted,  which  I  am  sure  it  must  be  under  your 
command.  Consider  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  in  hazard.  I  am 
much  afraid  that  our  defence  on  land  is  not  equal  to  what  could  be 
wished  and  that  we  must  rely  upon  our  seamen  and  in  a  manner  on 
you  alone.  What  a  responsibility  !  It  is  not  improbable  that  some 
new  plans  of  annoyance  be  in  contemplation  of  the  enemy,  which 
can  only  be  guarded  against  by  having,  not  only  a  good  force,  but 
officers  in  command  possessed  of  great  resources  of  mind,  in  the  event 
of  uncommon  emergencies,  and  warned  that  such  things  may  happen. 
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Excuse  these  hints,  as  they  can  only  originate  from  regard  for 
you  and  for  the  country.  N.B. — This  subject  was  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Pitt  in  the  House  of  Commons  yesterday.  Faithfully  yours 

John  Sinclair.1 


(II) 

Undated. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  you  have  taken  my 
hints  in  the  friendly  manner  in  which  they  were  intended,  as  persons 
in  high  situations  are  too  apt  to  consider  as  officious  any  unofficial 
letters  sent  them.  God  knows,  these  times  require  the  exertions  of 
everyone.  I  wish  that  mine  could  be  of  any  service  to  you. 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  talk  in  higher  terms  of  another 
than  Lord  St.  Vincent  does  of  you  ;  but  the  better  opinion  he  has  of 
you,  the  less  force  he  thinks  may  be  necessary.  The  exigency  seems 
to  me  so  great  that  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  plan  to  your  con¬ 
sideration.  I  would  not  trust  to  letters  alone,  but  would  send  a 
confidential  friend  to  London  with  a  letter  to  Lord  St.  Vincent  stating 
that  the  anxiety  of  mind  attending  the  constant  watching  of  so 
artful,  able,  powerful  and  desperate  an  enemy  is  enough  to  wear  out 
the  mind  of  any  man.  That  most  probably  they  have  it  in  con¬ 
templation  not  only  to  come  out  in  general  force  but  even  to  try 
some  new  modes  of  attack,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  be  known 
until  they  are  put  into  practice.  That  in  such  a  situation  it  would 
be  of  the  most  essential  service  to  have  some  able  and  experienced 
officers  always  at  hand  to  consult  with.  That  as  the  hour  of  attack 
is  probably  fast  approaching,  it  is  impossible  to  have  too  great  a 
force  assembled  to  prevent  it,  and  that  you  entreat  him  by  every 
tie  of  friendship  and  of  public  zeal  to  send  every  vessel  that  can  befitted 
out  without  a  moment’s  delay.  That  if  the  enemy  effect  a  landing 
it  will  lessen  the  character  of  the  Navy/  Sincerely  yours 

J.  Sinclair. 


55.  Secretary  of  Admiralty  to  Keith 

Admiralty  Office, 
March  6,  1804. 

My  Lord,  I  have  it  in  command  from  my  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty  to  signify  their  directions  to  you  to  order  the  com¬ 
manders  of  all  your  small  cruisers  to  stand  in  as  close  to  the  coast 

1  Sir  John  Sinclair,  1754-1835,  first  president  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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of  France  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  safety,  in  order  to  favour 
the  escape  of  Generals  Pichegru  and  Georges  or  other  people  who 
have  lately  made  their  escape  from  Paris.  I  have  &c. 

W.  Marsden. 


56.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Monarch,  off  Ramsgate, 
March  13,  1804. 

Sir,  Be  pleased  to  acquaint  their  Lordships  that  I  have  seen  a 
person  who  left  Flushing  on  the  7th  inst.  He  says  that  in  the  basin 
there  are  63  brigs  and  schooners  with  6  or  8  guns  in  each,  besides 
about  260  gunboats  in  which  they  are  shifting  iron  for  brass  guns. 
He  confirms  the  former  report  that  about  50  soldiers  live  in  each 
boat  and  cook  their  provisions  upon  the  wharf.  That  he  got  off  by 
paying  money,  and  that  he  had  letters  from  me  but  threw  them 
overboard  on  being  boarded  by  a  privateer  off  Ostend.  It  was  said 
that  some  Flushing  vessels  were  ordered  to  sail  for  Boulogne.  There 
are  very  few  seamen  in  the  Flushing  boats,  but  the  baker  told  him 
that  he  baked  15,000  rations  a  day.  Somebody  had  sent  a  person 
from  Whitstable  who  pretended  to  trade  in  lace  and  who  had  been 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  but  who  conducted  himself  so  improperly 
in  enquiring  about  fortifications  that  if  he  returns  he  will  be  treated 
as  a  spy.  He  adds  that  it  was  reported  that  Admiral  De  Winter 
was  put  under  arrest.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


57.  Markham  to  Keith 


Admiralty, 
January  2,  1804. 


My  dear  Lord,  I  saw  Captain  Wright.  He  is  to  write  to  you  as 
soon  as  he  comes  to  your  neighbourhood  and  I  told  him  that  on 
making  known  his  wants  you  would  supply  them  as  well  as  your 
other  services  would  admit.  I  never  saw  a  man  with  more  preten¬ 
sions  than  Captain  Wright,  and  he  talks  it  very  well ;  but  I  should 
suppose  that  to  be  the  extent  of  his  abilities  in  our  line.  He  has  all 
the  passions  of  the  family  at  Deal  (?)  and  talks  of  flanks  and  posi¬ 
tions  etc.,  etc.  like  General  Manchett  (?)  who  has  published  his 
account  in  this  day’s  papers. 
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I  am  anxious  to  know  what  damage  has  been  done  to  the  pier 
at  Boulogne  by  the  late  gale.  Ever  yours 

J.  Markham.1 

58.  Patton  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Utrecht,  at  Downs, 
January  6,  1804. 

Sir,  I  have  this  morning  been  on  board  the  only  regular  gunboat 
No.  432  which  was  among  the  vessels  taken  by  the  Immortalite,  the 
dimensions  of  which  I  enclose  for  the  information  of  their  Lordships. 
This  vessel  appears  to  me  incapable  of  containing  many  troops,  the 
greatest  number  I  think  would  not  exceed  50,  and  I  believe  she  is 
much  older  than  this  war  and  has  probably  been  a  fishing  boat. 
She  has  a  kind  of  deep  waist,  with  a  proper  deck  and  two  middle- 
sized  hatchways,  the  guns  move  in  fixed  shoes,  with  no  means  of 
pointing  them  at  the  object  but  the  helm.  The  gun  forward  is  in 
good  condition,  a  French  18  lb.,  the  stern  gun,  a  12  lb.,  is  old  and 
appears  tending  to  a  honeycombed  state. 

I  likewise  observe  that  the  water  she  draws  forward  would  in 
most  cases  render  disembarkation  of  troops  from  her  very  difficult, 
if  those  troops  were  opposed  by  any  force  on  shore.  The  rigging  is 
three  masts  with  lug  sails  and  on  the  mainmast  there  is  space  to  set 
a  foresail.  She  was  fitted  with  boarding  nettings  which  could  be 
of  very  little  avail,  and  some  of  the  powder  was  placed  in  a  careless 
manner  in  a  cask  in  the  hold. 

The  other  four  vessels  have  been  two  of  them  trading  coasters, 
the  others  evidently  undecked  fishing  boats,  but  they  have  all  been 
seized  by  the  French  government,  as  they  had  each  of  them  two  or 
three  soldiers  on  board.  I  have  &c. 

P.  Patton. 

Enclosure. — Dimensions,  Length  60'  6".  Breadth  14'  5". 

Depth  5'  4  .  Draught  3'  o".  From  gunwale  to  surface  4'  6".  From 
deck  to  gunwale  2'  1". 


59.  Smith  to  Keith 


A  ntelope, 

,  ,  ,  T  .  _  ,  January  27,  1804. 

.  d,eair  Lord>  1  have  beei1  seriously  ill.  The  wound  in  my  back 
is  healed,  but  the  rheumatism  fixes  there.  I  was  only  three  days 
m  danger,  as  the  surgeons  call  it.  I  felt  very  likely  to  be  relieved 


1  On  January  10,  Lord  Hawkesbury  asked  Keith  to  asciqt  •  • 

which  is  of  most  essential  importance, ’  Ld  see  St.  Vincent  Letter^ll  ^l  3^8^’ 
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of  sufferings  by  death  and  I  can’t  say  I  was  anxious  about  it  one 
way  or  another.  I  am  glad  to  see  we  are  likely  to  have  some  gun¬ 
boats  to  oppose  the  hundreds  ready  and  equipping  on  the  opposite 
coast.  I  send  you  some  information  from  a  man  I  caused  to  land 
on  the  piles  of  Flushing  wall.  From  shore  he  got  safe  into  the  town. 
A  friend  of  his  is  come  to  see  me,  and  I  expect  him  on  Thursday 
himself  ;  he  is  a  smuggler. 

My  stores  are  come — excellent  shoes  and  flannel  waistcoats  ! 
My  stores  are  in  and  I  shall  soon  be  with  Lord  Proby.  Am  I  to  take 
the  additional  ships  under  my  orders,  including  Africaine,  who  is 
frequently  in  sight  and  I  think  under  present  circumstances  should 
report  to  me  ?  Yours  &c. 

W.  Sidney  Smith. 

Summary  of  Intelligence  Report 

At  Flushing  no  schuyts,  19  schooners,  1  frigate  of  44  guns 
(French),  1  Dutch  frigate,  several  boats  on  stocks.  About  6,000 
troops  on  Walcheren.  150  more  schuyts  expected,  each  capable  of 
taking  60  to  80  men,  and  one  18  lb.  gun.  Marmont  exercises  the 
troops  daily  in  embarkation  drill  in  the  basin.  [Full  intelligence 
reports  from  Agent  No.  2 — named  Robb — are  printed  in  Barrow’s 
Life  of  Smith,  II.  127.] 


60.  Smith  to  Keith 

Antelope,  Yarmouth, 
January  29,  1804. 

My  dear  Lord,  The  information  brought  by  the  person  I  requested 
to  do  by  message  sent  through  the  man  I  call  No.  2  having  been 
communicated  to  your  Lordship  by  Rear-Adm.  Russell,  and  that 
conveyed  to  you  by  me  from  No.  2  himself  through  Earl  St.  Vincent, 
it  only  remains  for  me  to  mention  that  I  have  found  these  two 
persons  correct  hitherto  and  agreeing  in  their  accounts,  though 
separate  from  each  other.  I  have  settled  by  means  of  my  host  when 
I  was  at  Rouen  on  my  way  from  Paris  prison  to  the  coast  the  means 
of  getting  weekly  information  from  Rotterdam. 

No.  2  has  arrived  meanwhile.  I  refer  him  to  Adm.  Russell, 
presuming  he  will  forward  him  likewise  to  you.  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  No.  2  back  again  to  go  direct  to  Rotterdam  for  my  promised 
information.  No.  5  thinks  he  can  get  over  by  a  Deal  smuggler, 
being  known  to  most  of  them.  He  begs  not  to  be  committed  by 
daylight  in  communication  with  your  Lordship  or  any  public  officer 
on  shore. 
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I  take  this  opportunity  of  transmitting  a  suppressed  letter  from 
me  to  your  Lordship,  now  no  longer  relevant  but  merely  in  proof  that 
I  had  it  in  mind  to  keep  you  informed  of  every  occurrence  as  it  arose, 
though  I  had  not  the  means  of  doing  it  without  preferring  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  correctness  to  the  real  good  of  the  service,  which  certainly 
during  the  long  nights  and  thick  fogs  which  happened  at  the  dark 
spring  tides  required  a  good  look-out  inshore,  and  the  means  to  be 
kept  by  me  of  announcing  an  actual  movement  and  preceding  the 
enemy  by  intelligence  of  his  progress  and  approach  (sic).  I  am  &c. 

W.  Sidney  Smith.1 


6i.  Smith  to  Keith 


Antelope,  Yarmouth, 
February  3,  1804. 


My  Lord,  I  beg  leave  to  transmit  for  your  Lordship’s  information 
the  substance  of  intelligence  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Dalyell,  one 
of  the  two  midshipmen  of  the  Antelope  taken  with  Mr.  Hanchett. 
They  have  both  found  their  way  back  safely  through  Holland  by 
means  of  the  clue  most  judiciously  furnished  them  by  that  intelligent 
officer  and  returned  on  board  in  a  neutral  vessel  from  Emden.  They 
could  have  come  off  without  difficulty  from  the  coast  of  Holland  had 
there  been  any  of  our  small  vessels  inshore  between  the  Texel  and 
Holland  Hook,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  coast,  they  repre¬ 
sent,  as  favourably  disposed  towards  the  English  and  averse  to  the 
French.  The  only  vessels  that  can  approach  the  shores  without 
danger  are  those  of  the  construction  of  the  country  which  can  beach 
in  case  of  emergency ;  with  two  or  three  of  these  I  should  hope  to 


1  Writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  on  February  8,  Keith  says  he  has 
interviewed  Robb,  t.e.  No.  2,  '  who  is  a  native  of  Dundee.  He  says  that  he  has  re¬ 
sided  in  Holland  for  30  years,  subject  to  occasional  absence  ;  particularly  that  in 
1800  he  sailed  in  an  English  privateer  from  Folkestone.  His  wife  is  an  English¬ 
woman  and  keeps  a  shop  in  Flushing.  He  says  that  he  can  return  with  perfect  safety 
c°  ?wtnd*  but  °ot,°Penly-  He  affords  no  information  that  is  new.’  Robb  met 
Smrth  three  months  before  this.  Smith’s  other  agents  were  T.  Scraggs,  a  pilot,  and 
D.  Murnll  a  Yarmouth  smuggler.  In  O’Meara's  Voice  from  St.  Helena  1822  I 
252,  Napoleon  states  that  ‘  During  the  war  with  you  all  the  intelligence  I  received 
rom  England  came  through  the  smugglers,’  500  of  whom  lived  as  a  privileged  com- 
munity  at  Dunkirk  and  Gravelmes.  They  smuggled  50  million  francs’  worth  of 
brandy  into  this  country,  and  both  sides  appear  to  have  used  them  as  spies.  They 
also  carried  newspapers  to  both  sides  and  enabled  prisoners  to  escape. 

anHS^lt]1vS7qUadr^  at  tl|lrS  ‘If  consisted  of  Antelope,  Amelia,  L’Aimable,  Galgo 
and  Ford  Nelson  cutters.  Markham  writing  to  Keith  on  February  9  says  '  I  consider 

f‘“mere  humbug  :  it  flatters  the  vanity  of  the  man,  which  I  suppose  the  nation 

SmTtVs  III01'  ■  th,eAtheI  1LUld’  Ricketts  confirms  the  credentials  of 

Smith  s  smuggler-spies  in  a  letter  to  Keith  of  February  16. 
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get  information  off  direct  and  frequently  and  without  a  failing  a 
rendezvous  with  the  emissaries  who  are  much  exposed  to  risks  of 
every  kind  in  being  reduced  to  take  their  passages  in  the  smuggling 
vessels.  I  have  &c. 

W.  Sidney  Smith. 

Summary  of  intelligence  report 

At  the  Hague  3,000  troops  ;  all  fishing  vessels  bought  up  by  the 
French  ;  5  sail  of  the  line  ready  in  the  Maas  ;  80  vessels  in  harbour 
at  Flushing  ;  loyal  fishermen  might  be  employed  as  spies. 


62.  Keith  to  Morris 

Monarch,  off  Ramsgate, 
February  20,  1804. 

Sir,  I  herewith  transmit  two  sets  of  signals,  supposed  to  be  at 
present  in  use  on  the  French  coast,  which  I  received  from  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  in  order  that  you  and  Captain 
Owen  of  the  Immortalite  (to  whom  you  are  to  deliver  one  of  them) 
may  have  the  chance  of  availing  yourselves  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
enemy’s  intended  movements  ;  and  it  will  be  very  important  that, 
by  a  minute  attention  to  the  signal  station,  you  ascertain  yourself 
how  far  the  code  herewith  sent  is  that  which  is  actually  in  use  or 
not.  And  as  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  possession  of 
these  signals  by  us  should  be  most  completely  concealed,  you  will 
use  the  most  cautious  measures  for  preventing  the  existence  in  the 
minds  of  any  of  the  officers  in  the  other  ships  or  your  own  of  any 
suspicion  that  these  signals  are  in  your  hands.  When  you  shall  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  satisfying  yourself  or  not  that  they  are  to  be 
depended  on,  you  will  lose  no  time  in  reporting  your  opinion  to  me. 
I  am  &c. 

Keith. 


63.  Secretary  of  Admiralty  to  Keith 

Admiralty  Office, 
February  20,  1804. 

My  Lord,  I  have  it  command  from  my  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty  to  acquaint  you  that  in  consequence  of  the  intelligence 
which  has  been  received  from  France  stating  the  enemy’s  force  to  be 
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in  momentary  readiness  for  invading  H.M.  Dominions,1  it  is  highly 
necessary  that  your  Lordship  should  hold  all  the  ships  and  officers 
under  your  orders  in  every  respect  in  constant  readiness  for  im¬ 
mediate  service. 

It  is  their  Lordship’s  direction  that  you  apprise  Commodore 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  of  the  above  intelligence,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
in  readiness  to  act  as  occasion  may  require.  I  have  &c. 

W.  Marsden. 


64.  Keith  to  Thornborough 

Monarch,  off  Ramsgate, 
February  21,  1804. 


Sir,  I  think  it  right  to  acquaint  you  that  the  enemy  appear,  by 
our  observations,  and  all  the  reports  which  are  received,  to  be  using 
every  exertion  to  collect  a  very  large  force  of  small  craft  at  Boulogne 
and  Flushing,  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  they  are  to  cross, 
particularly  from  the  former  place,  in  the  face  of  the  force  which  we 
have  to  oppose  them.  It  strikes  me  that  it  is  preferable,  although 
perhaps  not  very  probable,  that  they  may  have  in  contemplation 
the  project  of  sending  the  Texel  ships  during  the  prevalence  of  an 
easterly  wind  to  cover  the  passage  of  one  or  both  of  these  places, 
knowing  as  they  do  that  we  have  only  two  two-decked  ships  in  the 
Downs.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  press  this  idea  so  far  upon  you  as 
to  divert  your  attention  from  the  more  feasible  supposition  that  the 
Texel  ships  are  to  accompany  their  transports  when  they  sail.  But 
I  think  it  will  be  well  to  hold  this  suggestion  in  view  and  endeavour 
in  the  meantime  to  observe  if  their  ships  of  war  are  taking  troops  or 
stores  on  board,  and  other  circumstances  which  may  enable  you  to 
judge  how  far  it  is  probable  that  the  transports  are  actually  put  to 
sea.  Should  the  line-of-battle  ships  sail  without  the  transports,  I 
think  there  will  be  great  room  to  suspect  their  coming  this  way.  If 
your  information  should  prove  the  fact,  it  will  be  necessary  to  follow 


af'4;  Intelligence  from  Rotterdam  February  1— ‘  The  force  is  increasing  very 
fast  at  Flushing.  They  expect  in  the  course  of  a  week  upwards  of  200  more  vessels7 
in  addition  to  those  already  there,  which  will  be  upwards  of  500  vessels,  besides  6 
schooners  mounting  each  three  24  lb.  cannon,  from  Rotterdam.  They  exercise  the 
troops  daily  and  are  collecting  great  quantities  of  stores.’  A  spy  at  East  Friesland 
writes  on  January  6  that  at  Amsterdam  there  are  3  line-of-battle  ships  6  large 
HewS  on  °°  tr°°PS  '  Dutch  force  to  be  embarked  in  the  Texel  amounts  to  9,000  ;  ft 
Sid  another  h°:mn  ShlP<  uCady  and  4  in  ordinary  ;  at  Flushing  1  frigate  equipped 
Government  uf  Lr  the  PnnciPal  rendezvous  of  the  flotilla  from  this 

French -  Is  nnn  5?®  dlsP,osltlon  of  the  inhabitants  is  implacably  hostile  to  the 

Sect';  at  Ha„r„T„otr“P„S„“  ““  b“*  ^,000 
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them  with  all  despatch,  leaving  the  frigates  and  smaller  vessels  off  the 
Texel ;  and  in  such  case  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  proceed  im¬ 
mediately  off  Boulogne  where  you  will  expect  to  meet  me,  passing 
sufficiently  near  to  Flushing  to  satisfy  yourself  that  the  enemy  ships 
are  not  lying  off  that  place.  At  all  costs  it  will  be  necessary  to 
observe  the  movements  in  the  Texel  as  closely  as  possible  in  an 
easterly  wind.  I  am  &c. 

Keith. 


65.  Keith  to  Lord  Hobart,  Secretary  for  War 

Ramsgate, 
February  24,  1804. 

My  Lord,  I  am  honoured  with  your  Lordship’s  letter  of  the 
23rd  inst.,  and  have  perused  that  of  Sir  Andrew  Hamond  with  atten¬ 
tion.  The  plan  mentioned  in  it  has  not  escaped  my  attention.1 
I  have  even  corresponded  on  it,  and  have  for  some  time  been 
endeavouring  to  procure  information  about  the  harbour  mouth 
respecting  chains  and  booms,  and  did  not  until  two  days  ago  obtain 
satisfactory  accounts  which  I  transmitted  to  the  Admiralty,  and 
in  my  opinion  it  will  stand  thus — 

There  is  a  chain  advanced  in  front  of  the  piers  in  three  feet  of 
water  at  low  ebb,  consequently  18'  or  19'  at  high  water.  There  are 
other  chains  or  booms  at  the  pierhead  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
fire  vessels.  There  are  capsterns  to  pull  up  or  let  down  these  ob¬ 
stacles.  In  Boulogne  there  may  be  10'  or  iT  of  water  at  two-thirds 
flood,  therefore  the  chains  at  the  piers  would  not  affect  our  plan,  but 
those  without  might  do.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  broke,  because  I 
apprehend  the  intention  must  be  to  run  the  vessels  between  the 
pierheads  and  no  further,  so  that  the  boom  might  be  useful  to  us 
by  keeping  the  vessels  in  the  exact  spot  while  filled,  provided  we 
can  pass  the  first  or  outer  chain. 

I  am  far  from  promising  success,  and  even  in  that  desirable 
event  the  utmost  to  be  expected  from  it  would  be  a  delay  of  perhaps 
three  weeks,  for  the  harbour  being  dry  so  many  hours  a  day  the 
multitude  of  hands  there  are  in  Boulogne  would  soon  remove  the 
stones.  I  will  not  at  the  moment  delay  the  messenger,  but  shall 
enter  more  fully  into  Sir  Andrew  Hamond’s  letter  after  my  post  is 
gone.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 

1  Hamond  was  in  charge  of  Erith  dockyard.  For  this  stone-ship  project,  see 
Introduction.  The  plan  was  that  of  R.  C.  Etches  and  Captain  Mumford. 
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66.  Minute  forwarded  to  Captain  Owen  when  appointed  to  superintend 
the  attack  on  Boulogne  by  stone- ships 

East  Cliff,  Ramsgate, 
March  13,  1804. 

Lord  Keith  having  in  the  presence  of  Capt.  McLeod  of  the 
Sulphur,  Capt.  Brigham  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Mr.  Brown,  his 
Lordship’s  Secretary,  called  upon  Mr.  Mumford  and  Mr.  Etches  to 
state  to  him  the  particular  plan  which  they  have  proposed  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  project  of  sinking  the  stone-ships  at  the 
entrance  of  Boulogne  pier,  they  purposed  to  attempt  at  about  f 
flood  to  strike  the  edge  of  the  bank  next  the  pierhead  on  the  west 
side  of  the  harbour,  or  running  close  up  to  the  pierhead,  if  possible 
with  the  three  vessels  abreast  of  each  other.  To  execute  this  plan 
they  require  20  men  in  all  in  the  largest  ship,  16  to  the  second,  and 
14  to  the  third,  exclusive  of  officers  and  pilots  to  navigate  the  ships 
to  within  about  two  miles  of  the  pier,  at  which  time  all  the  officers 
and  men  are  to  leave  them,  except  the  people  in  each  vessel,  who 
are  to  consist  of — 

In  the  largest  ship — Mr.  Mumford,  a  pilot,  4  firemen,  4  scuttle- 
men. 

In  each  of  the  second  and  third  ships — an  officer,  a  pilot,  4 
firemen  and  4  scuttlemen. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  these  two  ships  to  keep  one  to  the  starboard 
and  the  other  on  the  larboard  quarter  of  the  centre  ship,  on  whose 
steerage  they  are  to  depend.  They  wish  to  have  only  two  men-of- 
war’s  boats  to  go  in  with  each  ship  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  off 
the  crews,  other  boats  to  be  placed  at  some  distance  to  cover  and 
afford  them  protection.  They  are  not  inclined  to  think  that  fire- 
boats  will  be  of  any  use,  nor  bomb  vessels  under  sail,  until  after  the 
ships  shall  have  grounded.  They  are  to  sail  from  Dungeness. 


67.  Owen  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Immortality,  Bay  of  Dungeness, 

April  18,  1804. 

My  Lord,  Being  ordered  by  Captain  Morris  to  conduct  the  stone- 
ships  to  the  Downs,  I  cannot  but  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  it 
gives  me  to  express  my  hope  that  the  attempt  to  sink  them  in  the 
entrance  of  Boulogne  will  be  relinquished.  I  did  myself  the  honour 
before  the  expedition  was  undertaken  to  state  to  your  Lordship  the 
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grounds  on  which  I  formed  my  opinion  ;  that,  were  the  attempt  as 
successful  as  we  could  desire,  no  benefit  to  our  country  or  annoyance 
to  the  enemy  could  result  from  it ;  and  also  my  belief  that  without 
assistance  from  the  shore  the  placing  of  the  ships  was  impracticable. 
Those  opinions  are  more  and  more  confirmed,  with  the  further  con¬ 
viction  that  Mr.  Mumford  has  not  the  knowledge  necessary  for  such 
an  undertaking. 

The  enemy  have  resumed  their  works  on  the  foundations  at 
Bomb  Point,  at  Portet  and  at  low-water  mark  on  the  east  side  of  the 
entrance,  where  they  have  renewed  their  labour  of  driving  piles  and 
carrying  earth,  I  have  no  doubt  with  intentions  to  form  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  battery.  It  seems  their  object  in  every  part  of  the  bay 
where  it  is  possible  to  have  foundations  to  build  their  batteries  as 
far  out  as  possible  in  the  river.  They  are  strengthening  the  tower 
of  Ambleteuse,  have  mounted  more  guns  on  Crokic  and  are  also 
raising  new  works.  To  lay  these  vessels  where  they  do  not  interrupt 
the  navigation  is  making  for  them  another  foundation  of  which  they 
would  not  fail  to  take  advantage  for  erecting  another  battery,  and 
the  more  solid  the  masonry  the  more  to  their  advantage.  My 
opinion  is,  my  Lord,  that  were  they  placed  soon  in  the  channel  it 
would  not  give  them  any  interruption.  The  channel  might  be 
turned  with  ease  and  the  masonry  made  advantage  of  even  in  that 
position.  To  hear  this  masonry  described  I  would  suppose  it  ada¬ 
mant.  I  have  examined  it,  my  Lord,  ’tis  common  free  stone, 
cemented  no  doubt  with  great  strength,  but  offering  no  resistance 
in  itself  ;  with  a  maul  it  breaks  like  sugar,  and  I  think  that  I  may 
assert  that  as  many  labourers  that  could  work  with  pick-axes  would 
clear  them  in  a  week,  independent  of  the  use  of  powder.  The 
channel,  too,  does  not  exceed  in  breadth  a  half  cable,  but  at  the  time 
of  tide  when  the  enemy  vessels  come  from  harbour  much  of  the  flat 
is  navigable  for  them.  With  such  vessels,  to  hit  by  night  so  narrow 
a  channel  without  assistance  from  the  shore,  and  at  near  half  a  mile 
distance  from  it,  and  a  tide  that  sets  across  the  channel,  must  be 
difficult  and  uncertain,  not  to  say  impossible,  even  by  the  people 
who  are  daily  using  it,  forgetting  the  additional  confusion  to  be 
expected  from  the  fire  of  the  batteries.  It  must  require  much  prac¬ 
tice,  much  coolness  and  judgement.  I  really  consider  Mr.  Mumford 
unequal  to  the  task.  I  do  not  think  he  has  the  knowledge,  and  he  is 
certainly  without  judgement.  If  I  remember  correctly  he  was 
described  to  your  Lordship  as  the  Master  of  a  Packet  Boat.  It  was 
not  so,  my  Lord ;  I’ve  learnt  that  he  was  employed  in  the  Packet 
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from  speaking  English  to  procure  them  passengers,  and  had  no 
charge  whatever  in  the  navigating  that  Packet,  of  which  I  believe 
he  was  part  owner.  I  mentioned  his  want  of  knowledge  to  your 
Lordship  before  we  moved  from  hence.  The  two  attempts  that 
have  been  made  convince  me  of  it.  He  means,  I  doubt  not,  well, 
but  has  either  overrated  his  own  knowledge,  or  been  persuaded  that 
he  knows  more  than  is  really  the  case. 

I  rather  think  Mr.  Etches  is  of  this  opinion,  for  he  hints  to  me  that 
his  presence  is  necessary  to  support  Mr.  M.  and  give  him  confidence, 
for  which  purpose  it  has  even  seemed  necessary  to  hire  a  Deal  boat 
to  attend  upon  him  and  remain  until  the  last  moment,  although  I 
have  made  arrangements  for  withdrawing  him  previous  to  the  ship’s 
proceeding.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  place  little,  I  think,  could 
be  expected  from  the  plan  in  such  hands.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
attempt  would  be  worse  than  ridiculous.  I  see  no  benefit  that  can 
arise,  and  so  sincerely  hope  the  project  will  be  laid  aside. 

I  have,  my  Lord,  made  every  arrangement  that  I  could  to  forward 
its  success.  I  have  the  best  opinion  of  Lieuts.  Stewart,  Payne  and 
Cameron,  who  would  fulfil  my  most  sanguine  wishes  and  have  em¬ 
barked  with  every  proper  zeal,  and  cannot  but  regret  their  time  and 
zeal  have  been  so  lost.  I  have  &c. 

E.  W.  C.  R.  Owen. 


68.  Smith  to  Keith 

Yarmouth, 
April  18,  1804. 

My  Lord,  I  have  been  so  unable  to  move  about  and  do  as  I 
formerly  did  in  service  that  I  have  had  serious  thoughts  of  re¬ 
linquishing  my  situation  altogether  in  justice  to  it  and  to  myself. 
This  easterly  wind  has  searched  me  to  the  marrow  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Adm.  Russell’s  indulgence  to  me,  I  verily  believe  I  should 
have  been  quite  knocked  up.  The  weather  is  warmer  and  I  am 
better.  I  really  want  a  little  respite,  and  if  you  can  give  it  me  I 
know  your  Lordship  will  consider  my  need  of  it  favourably.  Under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  state  of  readiness 
in  which  the  enemy  evidently  is  I  cannot  think  of  urging  my  request, 
although  Lord  Grenville’s  ‘  earnest  wish  ’  to  converse  with  me  '  as 
soon  as  possible  on  some  points  arising  out  of  business  arising  out  of 
joint  interest  in  the  two  branches  of  Lady  Camelford’s  family  on 
which  some  immediate  decision  is  necessary,’  as  expressed  in  his 
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letter  of  the  18th,  becomes  an  additional  reason  to  wish  for  a  few 
days  in  town  to  see  the  lawyers  who  can  alone  enable  us  to  divide 
the  large  property  which  has  devolved  between  us.  I  am  induced 
to  trouble  your  Lordship  by  placing  this  under  your  consideration 
for  recollection  at  a  future,  and  I  hope  not  far  distant  time.  . 

I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  on  inspecting 
the  coast  about  Burnham,  Wells,  Blakeney  and  Clay  harbours  I  was 
struck  with  their  being  the  only  places  of  perfect  shelter  for  small 
craft  such  as  the  enemy  use  on  the  whole  coast.  I  observed  also 
that  the  lighters  which  unload  the  vessels  in  the  stream  want  but 
the  guns  to  make  them  perfect  gunboats.  Yours  faithfully 

W.  Sidney  Smith. 


69.  Keith  to  Smith 

Monarch,  off  Ramsgate, 
April  23,  1804. 

Sir,  As  it  appears  to  be  the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  draw  a  great 
part  of  their  sea  and  land  force  from  Flushing  towards  Ostend  it 
becomes  extremely  essential  that  without  disregarding  the  enemy’s 
movements  at  Flushing  you  should  turn  your  attention  to  that 
article  of  my  instructions  to  you  that  relates  to  maintaining  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  ships  under  the  orders  of  Vice-Admiral  Patton 
that  are  employed  off  Dunkirk  and  Ostend.  The  commanders  of 
the  vessels  employed  off  Dunkirk  and  Ostend  are  directed  to  hold 
themselves  prepared  for  the  event  of  either  opposing  the  sailing  of 
a  flotilla  from  those  ports,  or  to  proceed  towards  the  North  Sandhead 
for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  squadron  before  Boulogne, 
if  the  enemy  should  attempt  to  pass  with  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their 
large  flotilla  from  thence  round  the  Goodwin,  with  a  view  to  entering 
the  channel  of  the  Thames.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


70.  Smith  to  Keith 

Antelope,  off  Flushing, 
April  29,  1804. 

My  Lord,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  for  your  Lordship’s 
information  the  report  of  the  person  (No.  6)  who  joined  me  byyour 
Lordship’s  orders  on  the  31st  ult.,  who  went  to  Flushing  the  next 
day.  He  is  come  out  since  ;  Captain  Broughton,  from  whom  I 
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receive  this  report,  has  seen  him,  but  he  had  not  reached  Yarmouth 
when  the  Antelope  sailed.  Consequently  I  have  not  had  any  verbal 
communication  on  the  object  of  his  research.  I  have  &c. 

W.  Sidney  Smith. 


Enclosure. — August  22,  1804 

I  have  visited  Ostend,  Dunkirk,  Calais  and  Boulogne,  and  have 
made  the  best  observations  that  I  am  capable  of.  I  am  certain  that 
the  account  sent  in  is  as  near  the  truth  as  it  is  possible  to  come, 
though  the  number  daily  increases,  as  there  is  not  a  creek  or  canal 
inland  but  what  they  are  building  at ;  and  sending  them  down  to 
the  sea  ports  when  ready.  Tis  curious  to  see  them  exercise  the 
soldiers  to  learn  them  to  row  ;  this  takes  place  three  times  a  day, 
and  one  hour  each  time,  the  officers  standing  in  the  stern  with  a 
speaking-trumpet  giving  the  word  of  command.  This  marine  officer 
teaches  them  first  to  handle  the  oars,  second  to  bring  it  up  on  a  levee 
together,  third  to  make  the  stroke,  fourth  to  bring  the  oar  up  again 
in  a  position  for  a  second  stroke  ;  at  all  of  which  they  practise  them 
continually. 

I  have  my  plan  yet  to  mention,  but  shall  be  over  in  the  first 
neutral  vessel  I  can  ;  therefore  don’t  wish  you  to  give  anything 
to  the  bearer  concerning  expenses  as  I  will  arrange  that  with  you 
myself  as  I  have  something  particular  to  say.  General  Pichegru  has 
strangled  himself,  which  I  suppose  you  had  heard.  Our  papers  are 
filled  as  well  as  the  French  papers  with  a  series  of  letters  said  to  be 
a  correspondence  between  Mr.  Drake  and  an  emigrant.  I  expect 
the  flotilla  will  sail  from  Flushing  in  about  fourteen  days  if  wind 
permit  and  the  greater  part  must  go  by  sea.  If  you  wish  another 
visit  to  France  or  to  the  Texel  just  mention  verbally  to  the  bearer, 
as  I  shall  not  stir  anywhere  till  he  comes  back. 

The  expedition  fitting  out  in  the  different  ports  of  France  etc. 
consists  of  eight  different  sorts  of  vessels,  viz.  praamen,  gunbrigs, 
schooners,  doggers,  batteaux  plats,  peniches,  Blankenburg  schuyts, 
bilanders  for  transports. 

1.  Praamen  [ sketch  follows]  is  rigged  as  a  frigate,  is  130'  long, 
26'  broad  and  7'  deep  and  carries  two  24-pounders  in  the  bows,  one 
24-pounder  astern,  six  1 8-pounders  on  each  side  and  draws  when 
complete  from  6'  to  7'  of  water.  They  are  said  to  have  three  keels, 
but  in  fact  it  is  [not]  so.  The  bottom  is  made  quite  flat  and  the  ribs 
tenanted  [tenoned]  in  and  then  brought  out  to  22'  upon  the  deck. 
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2.  Gunbrigs  carry  two  pieces  in  the  bows,  one  astern  and  two  on 
each  side,  some  18-  and  others  24-pounders.  Some  have  no  side 
guns  and  draw  6'  to  7'  of  water. 

3.  Schooners  carry  two  24-pounders  in  the  bows  and  one  astern, 
some  of  them  three  36-lb.  carronades  on  each  side,  and  some  of  them 
9  lbs.  on  each  side  and  draw  6'  of  water. 

4.  Doggers  or  Nieuport,  Dunkirk  and  Ostend  fishing  boats, 
carrying  one  of  24  lbs.  in  the  bow  and  some  of  them  two  of  9  lbs.  on 
each  side.  They  are  about  50'  long,  12'  broad  and  draw  about  7' . 

5.  Batteaux  Plats — 66'  long  and  15'  broad  with  a  deck  and 
carry  two  24-pounders  in  the  bows  and  one  24  astern,  draw  3!'. 
The  Dutch  gunboats  also  carry  24  lbs.  and  draw  3!' ;  they  are  32' 
long  and  12'  broad. 

6.  Peniches — 6o'  long  and  9'  broad,  carry  one  4-pounder  astern 
and  row  with  17  oars  on  each  side,  draw  3'  and  carry  60  men. 

7.  Blankenburg  Schuyts  draw  about  3'  when  full  of  men  ;  some 
of  them  have  one  9  lbs.  forward. 

8.  Bilanders — very  large  for  transports,  some  of  them  fitted  up 
for  horses  and  divided  into  apartments  to  receive  only  one  horse  in 
each  chamber,  where  the  horse  remains  accoutred  with  his  slings  on 
him,  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  be  put  in  or  taken  out,  at  which 
they  exercise  the  horsemen  at  least  three  times  a  day  and  one  hour 
each  time.  They  take  in  2  companies  of  horse  in  4  vessels.  In 
some  of  these  vessels  where  they  cannot  put  two  horses  they  are 
divided  thus  [sketch]  so  that  they  stand  lengthways  in  the  vessel. 

There  was  in  the  different  ports  at  the  dates  annexed 

April  5.  Flushing — 1  frigate,  44  guns,  Le  Furieuse  ;  1  Dutch 
frigate,  36  guns,  Aurora  ;  2  praamen  ;  30  schooners  ;  1  dogger  ;  81 
gunboats  ;  altogether  116  armed  vessels  and  60  transports. 

April  7.  Ostend — 4  praamen  ;  30  schooners  ;  90  gunboats  and 
batteaux  plats  ;  60  peniches  and  about  30  galliots,  schuyts  and 
bilanders. 

April  9.  Dunkirk — 3  praamen  ;  20  brigs  ;  81  armed  doggers  ;  15 
batteaux  plats  ;  90  peniches  ;  40  galliots  etc.  for  transports. 

April  12.  Calais— 5  batteaux  plats  ;  30  peniches  ;  10  gunbrigs 
and  20  galliots. 

April  14.  Boulogne — 400  gunbrigs  ;  100  doggers  ;  no  batteaux 
plats  ;  180  peniches  ;  120  blankenburghers  ;  250  galliots  etc. 
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At  Flushing  they  could  not  get  out  at  one  tide  more  than  about 
50  vessels,  as  they  all  lay  in  the  dock  through  the  basin  gates,  and 
when  out  they  lay  in  the  roads  to  take  in  powder  etc.  At  Ostend 
they  also  lay  in  the  dock.  I  believe  they  would  get  out  about  150 
sail  in  a  tide  with  a  good  wind  and  good  management.  At  Dunkirk 
they  could  get  out  in  one  tide  about  200  sail.  At  Calais  about  50  in 
one  tide.  At  Boulogne  they  lay  6  abreast  up  to  the  bridge,  and  the 
small  craft  above,  and  well  handled  they  might  get  out  between 
200  and  300  at  one  tide.  There  are  also  vessels  at  Ambleteuse, 
about  60  peniches  and  about  the  same  at  Berbetrie,  and  some  at 
Staples,  which  place  is  to  be  the  rendezvous  for  the  transports 
taking  in  horse. 

N.B.— Observe  the  measurements  in  the  French  fleet.  The 
praamen  are  also  intended  to  take  in  horse  and  have  a  cask  of  water 
standing  by  each  and  a  hammock  slung  over  it  for  his  rider  to  sleep 
in.  There  is  also  a  camp  at  Bruges  of  about  10,000  men  under 
General  Davout ;  and  one  on  each  side  of  Ostend  consisting  of  about 
20,000  men  ;  on  the  Blankenburg  side  5  regiments,  the  13th,  17th, 
31st,  and  61st ;  on  the  Dunkirk  side  4  regiments,  the  21st,  33rd, 
108th,  mth  and  about  1  regiment  in  the  town  underGeneral  Locuste 
(sic).  There  is  also  a  camp  at  Dunkirk  at  Rosendal  of  about  14,000 
men  and  another  forming  at  St.  Omer  for  35,000  men.  There  is  also 
in  the  camps  in  the  environs  of  Boulogne  not  less  than  80,000  men. 

Tis  impossible  to  describe  the  watchfulness  of  the  Government 
respecting  strangers.  The  moment  you  enter  the  French  territories 
you  are  visited  by  a  gendarme  who  demands  your  passport,  where 
you  are  going,  and  where  you  intend  to  sleep;  which 'having 
answered,  he  writes  it  down  and  sends  it  forward  to  the  next  stage, 
so  they  know  you  are  coming  before  you  arrive.  When  you  arrive 
at  a  town  and  mean  to  sleep  there  the  master  of  the  hotel  takes  you 
in  person  to  the  Commissary  of  Police,  who  also  demands  your 
passport  and  obliges  you  to  bring  two  persons  who  are  inhabitants 
to  prove  you  are  the  person  the  passport  points  out ;  this  being 
done  he  takes  your  passport  and  gives  you  a  printed  receipt  for  it. 
On  returning  this  you  obtain  your  passport  and  proceed  on  your 
journey.  This  takes  place  in  every  town  you  stop  at,  so  that  you 
must  travel  in  the  character  of  a  negociant  and  must  make  some  small 

purchases,  whether  you  want  them  or  not,  to  prevent  suspicion  and 
detection. 


A  C0Py,  [signed]  W.  Sidney  Smith. 
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71.  Intelligence  Report 

Received  May  9,  1804. 

In  the  Texel  there  are  3  ships  of  the  line  in  the  outer  road  and  one 
in  the  Nieudeep  that  will  be  ready  in  two  months.  There  are  besides 
4  frigates  and  3  smaller  vessels.  This  is  the  principal  protecting 
force  for  the  debarkation  of  25,000  men  now  partly  assembled  in 
north  Holland  and  Friesland  and  are  daily  completing  by  troops 
which  come  down  in  driblets  from  the  camp  near  Utrecht.  This 
armament  will  soon  sail  as  the  stores  and  equipment  are  daily 
shipping.  For  the  transport  of  the  troops  there  are  about  80  sail 
of  large  ships  of  about  500  tons  each,  about  40  cannonier  boats 
mounting  2  to  6  pieces  each  and  about  80  schuyts  and  flat-bottomed 
boats,  all  with  covered  decks.  The  men  to  be  employed  as  sailors 
will  consist  of  drafts  from  the  land  troops  who  receive  double  pay. 
This  expedition  will  attempt  to  sail  at  the  same  time  that  the  French 
fleet  will  endeavour  to  fight  its  way  through  the  fleet  of  Adm.  Corn¬ 
wallis,  at  which  time  also  the  light  flotilla  at  Boulogne  will  strive  to 
pour  its  force  on  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Britain.  Should  the 
Texel  equipment  succeed  in  forcing  its  way  through  the  squadron 
of  Adm.  Thornborough  it  will  proceed  north-about  to  effect  a 
descent  on  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland,  whilst  the  Brest  armament 
will  enterprise  on  the  southern  coasts  of  that  kingdom. 

At  Helvoet  there  is  one  French  corvette,  two  Dutch  frigates.  This 
is  the  only  force  in  the  Maas  river  which  can  easily  be  managed  by 
the  Africaine  and  Magicienne  now  blockading  the  mouth  of  that 
river.  It  is  expected  that  Marmont,  lately  arrived  at  the  Hague, 
will  have  the  command  of  the  Texel  expedition.  He  is  extremely 
unpopular  and  disliked  among  the  troops,  and  though  Semonville  is 
equally  detested  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Holland,  still  a  great 
jealousy  is  supposed  to  exist  between  them.  Macdonald  was  not 
more  than  four  days  at  the  Hague.  He  seemed  much  absorbed  in 
thought  whenever  I  saw  him,  which  was  three  or  four  times  during 
his  stay  at  the  Hague. 

72.  Smith  to  Keith 

Antelope,  off  Ostend, 
May  16,  1804. 

My  Lord,  Information  from  all  quarters,  and  the  evident  state 
of  readiness  in  which  the  enemy’s  armament  were  in  Helvoet,  Flushing 
and  Ostend  indicating  the  probability  of  a  general  movement  from 
those  ports,  I  reinforced  Capt.  Manley  off  Helvoet  with  one  ship  and 
directed  Capt.  Hancock  of  the  Cruiser,  stationed  inshore,  to  combine 
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his  operations  and  the  Rattler’s  with  the  squadron  of  gunboats 
stationed  off  Ostend.1 

The  Antelope,  Penelope  and  Aimable  occupied  a  centrical  position 
in  sight  of  both  Flushing  and  Ostend,  in  anxious  expectation  of  the 
enemy’s  appearance.  Yesterday  at  half  past  five  a.m.  I  received 
information  from  Capt.  Hancock  that  the  enemy’s  flotilla  was  hauling 
out  of  that  pier  and  had  already  21  one-masted  vessels  and  one 
schooner  outside  in  the  roads  ;  and  at  half  past  seven  the  same 
morning  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  Flushing  flotilla  of  59  sail, 
viz.  2  ship-rigged  praams,  19  schooners  and  38  schuyts,  steering 
alongshore  from  that  port  towards  Ostend  under  circumstances 
which  allowed  me  to  hope  I  should  be  able  to  bring  them  to  action. 
The  signal  was  made  to  the  Cruiser  and  the  Rattler  for  the  enemy  in 
the  E.S.E.  to  call  their  attention  from  Ostend,  the  squadron  weighed 
the  moment  the  flood  made  and  allowed  of  the  heavier  ships  following 
them  over  the  Banks.  The  signals  to  chase  and  engage  were  obeyed 
with  alacrity,  spirit  and  judgement  by  the  active  and  experienced 
officers  your  Lordship  has  done  me  the  honour  to  place  under  my 
orders.  Captains  Hancock  and  Mason  attacked  this  formidable 
line  with  the  greatest  gallantry  and  address,  attaching  themselves 
particularly  to  the  two  praams,  both  of  them  of  greater  force  than 
themselves,  independent  of  the  cross  fire  from  the  schooners  and 
schuyts.  I  sent  the  Aimable  by  signal  to  support  them.  The 
Penelope,  the  signal  being  made  to  engage,  Captain  Broughton 
worked  up  to  the  centre  of  the  enemy’s  line,  as  near  as  the  shoal 
water  would  allow,  while  the  Antelope  went  round  the  Stroom  Sand 
to  cut  the  van  off  from  Ostend.  Unfortunately  our  gunboats  were 
not  in  sight,  having,  as  I  have  understood  since,  devoted  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  preventing  the  Ostend  Division  from  moving  westward. 

The  enemy  attempted  to  get  back  to  Flushing,  but  being 
harassed  by  the  Cruiser  and  Rattler ,  and  the  wind  coming  more  easterly 
against  them,  they  were  obliged  to  run  the  gauntlet  to  the  westward, 
keeping  close  to  the  beach  under  the  protection  of  the  batteries. 

Having  found  a  passage  for  the  Antelope  within  the  Stroom  Sand, 
she  was  enabled  to  bring  her  broadside  to  bear  on  the  headmost 
schooners  before  they  got  the  length  of  Ostend.  The  leader  struck 
immediately  and  her  crew  deserted  her.  She  was,  however,  re¬ 
covered  by  the  followers.  The  artillery  from  the  town  and  camp 
and  the  rowing  gunboats  from  the  pier  kept  up  a  constant  and  well- 

For  a  commentary  on  this  attack  on  Verhuell’s  squadron  see  James,  III.  222- 
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directed  fire  for  their  support.  Our  shot,  however,  which  went 
over  the  schooners,  going  on  shore  among  the  horse  artillery  inter¬ 
rupted  it  in  a  degree.  Still,  it  was  from  the  shore  that  we  received 
the  greatest  annoyance,  for  the  schooners  and  schuyts  crowding 
along  could  not  bring  their  bow  guns  to  bear  without  altering  their 
course  towards  us,  which  they  could  not  venture,  and  their  side  guns, 
though  numerous  and  well  served,  were  very  light. 

In  this  manner  the  Penelope  and  Antelope  engaged  every  part  of 
their  long  line  from  four  to  eight,  while  the  Aimable,  Cruiser,  Rattler 
continued  to  press  their  rear.  Since  two  o’clock  the  sternmost  praam 
struck  her  colours  and  ran  on  shore,  but  the  artillery  men  from  the 
army  got  on  board  and  she  renewed  her  fire  on  the  Aimable  with  the 
precision  of  a  land  battery.  Several  of  the  schooners  and  schuyts 
immediately  under  the  fire  of  the  ships  were  driven  on  shore  in  like 
manner  and  recovered  by  the  army.  At  eight  the  tide  falling  and 
leaving  us  in  little  more  water  than  we  drew,  we  were  obliged  to 
haul  off  into  deeper  water  to  keep  afloat  and  the  enemy’s  vessels 
that  were  not  on  shore  were  thus  able  to  reach  Ostend.  These  and 
the  Ostend  Division  have  hauled  into  the  basin.  I  have  anchored 
in  such  a  position  as  to  keep  an  eye  on  them,  and  I  shall  endeavour 
to  close  with  them  again  if  they  move  into  deeper  water.  I  have  to 
regret  that,  from  the  depth  of  water  in  which  these  vessels  move, 
gunboats  alone  can  act  against  them  with  effect.  Four  have  joined 
me,  I  have  sent  them  in  to  see  what  they  can  do  with  the  praam  that 
is  on  shore. 

I  have  great  satisfaction  in  bearing  testimony  to  your  Lordship 
of  the  gallant  and  steady  conduct  of  the  captains,  commanders, 
officers,  seamen  and  marines  under  my  orders  1.  .  .  Enclosed  is  a 
list  of  our  loss  which,  though  great,  is  less  than  might  have  been 
owing  to  the  enemy’s  directing  their  fire  against  our  masts  :  two 
petty  officers,  ten  seamen  and  one  boy  killed  ;  one  lieutenant,  one 
purser,  four  petty  officers,  twenty  seamen  and  one  private  marine 
wounded.  I  have  &c. 

W.  Sidney  Smith. 


73.  Smith  to  Keith 

Antelope,  at  anchor  off  Ostend, 
May  17,  1804. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  am  too  much  fatigued  to  add  anything  to  the 
detail  I  have  given  you  in  folio  except  my  earnest  request  to  be 

1  This  part  of  the  letter  is  printed  in  full  in  Barrow’s  Life  of  Smith,  II.  142.  Keith 
expressed  his  ‘  high  satisfaction  with  your  conduct  on  May  21. 
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relieved  from  mere  blockading  duty,  which  kills  me  from  want  of 
rest,  unless  it  may  be  intended  to  send  the  bombs  and  gunboats  over 
to  cut  down  the  forest  of  masts  we  see.  In  that  case  I  am  pilot 
enough  to  go  close  to  the  pierhead  at  a  proper  time  of  tide  with  the 
Antelope,  and  though  I  am  unequal  to  current  drudgery  I  am  equal 
to  a  day’s  real  work  and  the  better  for  it.  Thanks  to  the  invention 
of  powder  a  man  can  fight  though  he  can’t  stand.  Ever  my  dear 
Lord  &c. 

W.  Sidney  Smith. 


74.  Smith  to  Keith 

Antelope,  off  Ostend, 
May  31,  1804. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  return  you  many  thanks  for  your  kind  promise 
of  relief  and  for  expediting  Capt.  Bazeley.  I  want  only  Lord  William 
Stuart’s  junction  to  enable  me  to  put  him  au  fait  for  me  to  profit  by 
the  permission  given  me.  The  weather  being  warmer  I  am  daily 
recovering,  still  I  want  exercise  and  diet  and  advice  on  shore.  Your 
Lordship’s  &c. 

W.  Sidney  Smith. 


75.  Melville  to  Keith 

Admiralty, 
June  6,  1804. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  have  received  your  different  communications, 
but  there  has  been  nothing  which  required  me  particularly  to  trouble 
you  upon.  All  the  additions  which  we  propose  making  to  your  force 
in  the  Narrow  Seas  are,  I  believe,  getting  forward  with  reasonable 
despatch.  You  may  be  assured  that  no  exertions  on  my  part  are 
wanting  for  that  purpose.  I  observe  what  you  say  about  the  troop¬ 
ships  and  the  ships  coming  under  your  command  from  Loch  Ryan. 
It  is  true  they  are  not  armed  and  manned  equal  to  what  they  might 
be,  but  these  deficiencies  may  be  remedied,  but  even  if  they  were 
not  to  receive  more  men,  it  occurs  to  me  that  they  might  be  of  sub¬ 
stantial  use  in  the  case  of  emergency.  I  always  go  on  the  principle 
that  as  we  ought  to  have  a  threefold  naval  protection  ;  it  is  highly 
essential  that  we  should  have  as  many  vessels  armed  as  possible  and 
to  some  one  of  the  purposes  to  which  I  have  referred  they  may  be 
applicable.  I  say  a  threefold  protection  ;  I  mean  that  the  enemy 
should  be  met  first  at  the  mouth  of  their  own  harbours  and  on  their 
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own  coasts  ;  secondly  they  should  be  annoyed  every  inch  of  their 
passage  in  crossing  the  sea,  and  lastly  that  they  should  be  again 
met  by  every  resistance  that  can  be  opposed  to  them  on  our  own 
coast  when  they  approach  it.  Running  such  a  gauntlet  as  I  have 
described,  I  should  suppose  that  numbers  of  vessels  must  tell  as 
exceedingly  essential,  and  I  dare  say  your  Lordship  will  take  care  to 
have  a  due  proportion  of  the  Sea  Fencibles  enrolled  and  ready  ap¬ 
portioned  to  each  particular  ship,  so  that  there  may  be  no  confusion 
or  delay  when  they  embark,  but  every  man  may  know  exactly  the 
ship  to  which  he  is  to  repair. 

I  send  you  a  statement  I  have  recently  received  from  Scotland, 
with  a  sketch  of  the  plan  for  arming  all  their  fishing  boats  manned 
by  their  own  crews.  I  mean  to  adopt  the  plan.  I  had  personally 
occasion  to  know  that  everybody,  particularly  on  the  sides  of  the 
Forth,  were  much  disgusted  at  the  neglect  which  was  shown  to  their 
representations  on  the  part  of  naval  protection,  and  I  own  I  feel 
they  had  reason,  for  if  on  other  accounts  it  is  not  compatible  with 
the  public  service  in  other  quarters  to  give  them  the  best  kind  of 
protection,  it  seems  very  hard  not  to  allow  them  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  means  which  local  circumstances  have  put  into  their  hands. 
That  is  the  nature  of  the  plan  they  have  submitted  to  me  and  which 
I  send  to  you  for  your  correction  and  shall  be  glad  of  any  remarks 
or  suggestions  which  you  would  wish  to  lay  before  [me].  From  what 
I  can  perceive,  the  plan  would  give  them  a  great  feeling  of  content¬ 
ment  and  security,  and  in  my  judgement  that  itself  is  a  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  denied  them. 

Is  there  not  a  son  of  your  brother  William  serving  under  you  ? 
What  is  his  rank  and  what  kind  of  a  ship  does  he  command  ?  Are 
you  so  decided  against  Sir  Henry  Trollope’s  plan  that  you  think  it 
ought  not  to  be  thought  of  ?  1  I  remain  &c. 

Melville. 


76.  Louis  to  Keith 

Leopard,  Dungeness, 
July  14,  1804. 

My  Lord,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  the 
Immortalite  has  just  sent  me  three  French  fishermen  belonging  to 
Staples  taken  in  a  boat  with  their  nets.  They  give  the  following 

1  Trollope’s  plan  was  a  large-scale  attack  on  the  Texel.  Melville  (Henry  Dundas) 
became  First  Lord  in  Pitt’s  administration.  Keith’s  nephew  was  Captain  John 
Elphinstone.  This  was  Keith’s  first  letter  from  the  new  First  Lord. 
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information — about  18  gunbrigs,  50  flats,  30  pinnaces  in  Staples 
forming  the  Division  of  that  port,  about  1,600  or  1,800  troops  there  ; 
and  that  a  convoy  from  Havre  is  expected  daily. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  know  your  Lordship’s  wishes  whether  men  of 
the  above  description  in  small  boats  whose  employment  is  only  that 
of  fishing  are  to  be  detained  as  prisoners,  as  they  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  of  that  consequence  to  forward  to  your  Lordship  in  the 
Downs.  I  have  &c. 

Tho.  Louis.1 


77.  Owen  to  Louis 

Immortality,  Boulogne,  east  7  miles, 
July  21,  1804. 

Sir,  The  wind  yesterday  set  in  strong  from  the  N.N.E.  and  made 
so  much  sea  that  the  enemy’s  vessels  in  the  Road  of  Boulogne  became 
very  uneasy,  and  about  8  p.m.  the  leemost  brigs  began  to  get  under 
way  and  work  to  windward,  whilst  some  of  the  luggers  ran  down 
for  Etaples.  Their  force  was  then  45  brigs  and  43  luggers. 

I  made  a  signal  to  keep  a  close  look-out  on  these  vessels,  which 
was  immediately  obeyed  by  the  Harpy,  Bloodhound  and  Archer,  who 
closed  with  them,  giving  their  fire  to  such  as  attempted  to  stand  off 
from  the  land.  At  daylight  this  morning  there  were  19  brigs  and  8 
luggers  only  remaining  in  the  bay,  and  about  6  o’clock  these  began 
to  slip  singly  and  run  for  Etaples  or  the  River  Somme. 

As  soon  as  the  tide  permitted  this  ship  and  the  Leda  to  weigh, 
we  stood  in  with  Boulogne,  where  I  perceived  that  a  brig,  a  lugger 
and  several  large  boats  were  stranded  on  the  beach  west  of  the 
harbour.  The  enemy  were  stripping  and  endeavouring  to  save  from 
them  what  they  could,  but  I  have  no  doubt  the  rising  tide  would 
complete  their  destruction.  Three  other  brigs  and  a  lugger  were 
on  the  rocks,  totally  destroyed.  A  brig  and  two  luggers  remain  at 
anchor  close  to  the  rocks  with  the  people  huddled  together  abaft. 
The  brig  had  lost  her  topmasts,  topsail  and  lower  yards.  The  sea 
was  making  a  perfect  breach  over  them  and  if  the  gale  continues  their 
situation  is  hopeless. 

1  Louis’  squadron  based  on  Dungeness  to  watch  Boulogne  in  May  consisted  of 
18  ships.  Reports  of  French  forces  varied  weekly,  e.g.  May  22  Louis  reports  54 
brigs  and  45  gunboats  at  Boulogne.  Fishermen  were  normally  exempt  from  the 
rigours  of  war,  but  because  Napoleon  was  using  fishing  boats  and  their  crews  for  his 
invasion  scheme  Keith  had  been  ordered  in  1803  to  capture  them. 
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The  merits  of  Captains  Jackson  and  Heywood  are  so  well  known 
to  you  that  I  need  only  say  they  acted  on  this  occasion  with  the 
same  decisive  promptness  they  have  always  shown.  And  though 
the  night  prevented  me  seeing  all  that  passed,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  but  that  their  well-timed  attack  caused  the  enemy’s  confusion 
and  occasioned  much  of  his  loss,  which  is,  I  doubt  not,  far  beyond 
what  fell  within  our  observation.  Your  very  obedient  humble 
servant 

E.  W.  C.  R.  Owen.1 


78.  Home  Popham  to  Keith 

Lymington, 
August  12,  1804. 

My  Lord,  You  are  so  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  generally 
arise  in  proposing  any  new  mechanical  operation,  particularly  in 
our  dockyards,  that  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  could  not  get  a 
plunger  made  till  Saturday  morning,  with  which  I  lost  no  time  in 
proceeding  to  Lymington  Creek,  although  neither  the  cutter  your 
Lordship  proposed  to  send,  or  those  from  the  Excise  Department, 
had  arrived.  I  have  every  reason,  however,  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
Master  Builder’s  exertions,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  now  the  novelty 
is  past  everything  will  be  prepared  with  considerable  quickness. 
We  tried  experiments  yesterday,  last  night  and  this  morning,  and 
although  the  thing  did  not  row  so  fast  as  I  expected,  yet  it  had  more 
buoyancy  and  the  men  went  in  it  with  much  confidence,  although  it 
blew  uncommonly  hard  and  there  was  some  sea  ;  a  material  im¬ 
provement  has  been  made  and  I  am  pretty  confident  it  will  now  row 
three  knots  as  soon  as  it  is  completed. 

The  experiment  about  the  distance  which  it  can  be  seen  is  very 
satisfactory.  It  was  veered  astern  about  ten  o’clock  last  night,  and 
although  there  was  a  considerable  glare  from  the  moon  it  was  scarce 
perceptible  at  25  fathoms,  and  quite  out  of  sight  at  35,  nor  could  any 
trace  be  discerned  half  way  up  the  main  rigging.  Some  more  experi¬ 
ments  will  be  made  tonight,  and  tomorrow  I  shall  proceed  to  Ports¬ 
mouth  that  I  may  ascertain  as  soon  as  possible  when  the  whole 
operation  will  be  ready.  The  carcasses  are  very  difficult,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  have  them  lined  with  lead  to  secure  them  against  any 
possible  chance  of  a  leak,  in  short  to  seal  them  hermetically.  I 

1  On  July  20  Napoleon  went  to  sea  with  the  flotilla  and  was  nearly  drowned  by 
the  gale  described  above.  See  Introduction,  p.  20. 
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shall  have  the  honour  of  addressing  your  Lordship  again  as  soon  as 
I  can  ascertain  anything  further  to  communicate.1  I  have  &c. 

Home  Popham. 


79.  Home  Popham  to  Keith 

York  Place, 
August  17,  1804. 

My  Lord,  I  arrived  in  town  so  late  yesterday  that  I  could  not 
state  to  your  Lordship  that  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  by  the  end 
of  next  week  a  sufficient  number  of  carcasses  and  every  other  neces¬ 
sary  implement  for  operation  will  be  ready  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  the  mode  in  which  everything  has  been  prepared  will  be  highly 
satisfactory  to  you.  In  my  letter  from  Lymington  I  stated  that  I 
found  it  much  better  to  row  the  plungers  with  two  pairs  of  sculls  ; 
and  they  have  been  made  accordingly  and  instead  of  steel,  which  was 
the  original  intention,  we  have  taken  wooden  ones,  but  they  are 
fitted  in  a  socket  the  same  way,  which  the  steel  ones  were,  which 
your  Lordship  saw  at  Putney. 

The  clock  workers  are  considerably  ahead  of  the  clock  makers 
and  I  can  only  account  for  this  by  the  locks  requiring  so  much  temper¬ 
ing  ;  the  whale  lines  are  in  great  forwardness  and  will  be  completed 
by  Tuesday.  We  have  tried  an  experiment  with  a  tin  lantern  made 
in  a  particular  way,  having  a  tube  fixed  in  the  lower  part,  and  that 
tube  fitted  with  slow  fire  composition  and  put  in  a  cask  charged  with 
gunpowder  and  combustible  balls  ;  the  cask  has  ballast  boxes  below 
it  to  keep  it  steady,  and  each  boat  may  carry  two  to  throw  overboard 
when  it  may  be  judged  expedient  to  do  so.  They  are  about  the  size 
of  a  forty-gallon  cask  and  will  I  think  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  I  shall  be  directed  on  Lord  Melville’s  return 
to  wait  on  your  Lordship  and  submit  to  you  every  kind  of  explana¬ 
tion  which  you  may  think  necessary.  I  am  very  sorry,  however, 
that  I  should  in  the  first  instance  have  misconceived  your  Lordship’s 
arrangement  about  the  cutter,  which  I  had  apprehended  you  would 
have  sent  to  Lymington.  No  particular  inconvenience  has  however 
arisen  to  the  Service,  and  I  regret  it  has  given  me  the  imputation 
of  not  having  properly  attended  to  your  Lordship’s  wishes.  I  have 
&c. 

Home  Popham. 


1  On  the  subject  of  Fulton’s  ‘  plungers  ’  and  ‘  carcasses  ’  see  Introduction. 
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80.  Disposition  of  the  Dungeness  Squadron  under  the  Command  of 
Rear-Admiral  Louis,  Sept.  12,  1804 

Guns 


Ship’s  name 

Leopard  . .  50 

Ardent  . .  64 

Veteran  . .  64 

Adamant  . .  50 

Leda  . .  38 

Euryalus  . .  38 

Seine  . .  38 

Immortalite  38 

Harpy  . .  18 

Autumn  . .  18 

Alonzo  . .  18 

Majestic  . .  18 

Bonetta  . .  18 

Helder  . .  18 


Commanders  Station 

Capt.  F.  W.  Austen  Dungeness,  Boulogne 
,,  R.  Winthrop  ,t 

,,  J.  Newman 

„  G.  Burlton 

”  ft 

,,  R.  Honeyman  „ 

,,  Hon.  H.  Black- 

>>  tt 

wood 


D.  Atkins 

E.  W.  C.  R. 
Owen 

E.  Haywood 

S.  Jackson 
J.  Watson 

T.  Hawker 
A.  H.  Savage 
R.  Searle 


Walmer  Roads,  Boulogne 


"  j  7 

Dungeness,  Boulogne 
Dungeness,  Etaples 
Dungeness,  Boulogne 


Vulture 

18 

yy 

W.  Green 

"  *  * 

Railleur 

18 

yy 

N.  Collard 

Alert 

18 

yy 

J.  Johnstone 

>>  yy 

Atlas 

18 

yy 

J.  Coote 

Sulphur 

Bomb 

yy 

D.  McLeod 

y  y  y  y 

Volcano 

)  > 

y  y 

J.  H.  Tait 

y  y  y  y 

Vesuvius 

y  y 

yy 

J.  Lillicrap 

yy  yy 

Discovery  . . 

y  y 

y  y 

C.  Pickford 

yy  yy 

Adder 

Gunboat 

Lieut.  Hood 

Dungeness,  Staples 

Bloodhound 

yy 

yy 

Richardson 

Walmer,  Boulogne 

Archer 

yy 

yy 

Price 

yy  y  y 

Haughty 

yy 

yy 

Mitchell 

yy  yy 

Bruizer 

yy 

yy 

Smithies 

yy  yy 

Flame 

yy 

yy 

Story 

Dungeness,  Staples 

Manly 

yy 

y  y 

Markey 

yy  yy 

Constant 

y  y 

y  y 

Stokes 

yy  yy 

Wrangler  . . 

y  y 

yy 

Burlton 

Walmer,  Boulogne 

Anacreon 

yy 

y  y 

Agassiz 

Dungeness,  Boulogne 

Althorp 

Cutter 

yy 

Davis 

yy  yy 

Lord  Keith  . . 

yy 

yy 

Coote 

y  y  y  y 

Gen.  Coote  . . 

Lugger 

y  y 

Davidson 

yy  yy 

Fly  by  Night 

yy 

yy 

Tindale 

Transports  : — Indefatigable,  Whitby,  Princess  Royal,  Crown,  Ceres,  Good- 
wood,  Diligence,  Experiment. 
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Comparative  view  of  the  force  under  the  Command  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Admiral  Lord  Keith  extracted  from  the  general  account  of  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  North  Sea  Fleet  on  May  n  and  September  14, 1804 


3rd  Rates 

May  11 

22 

September  14 
17 

4th  Rates 

6 

5 

26 

36 

yth  and  6th  Rates 
Sloops 

24 

34 

Bomb  vessels 

13 

13 

Gunbrigs 

30 

42 

Armed  ships 

19 

37 

Hired  cutters 

33 

42 

Revenue  cutters 

19 

0 

Totals 

200 

218 

81.  Home  Popham  to  Keith 

London, 
September  15,  1804. 

My  Lord,  I  have  scarce  anything  to  say  except  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  your  Lordship  s  letter  which  I  gave  to  Lord  Melville  for 
him  to  decide  to  what  extent  I  should  go  in  my  explanations  by 
writing.  This  he  will  do  on  Monday  when  I  am  to  see  him  and  take 
his  commands  for  you,  which  I  hope  will  enable  me  to  set  off  on 
Tuesday.  The  New  Curiosities  will  be  finished  by  the  21st  and  I 
will  send  them  down  to  be  forwarded  without  loss  of  time.  I  shall 
have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you  by  Monday  to  ask  whether  Sand¬ 
wich,  Canterbury,  Deal  or  Dover  will  be  most  convenient  to  you, 
and  by  then  I  shall  be  informed  of  the  time  precisely  that  I  am  to 
leave  town.  I  have  &c. 

Home  Popham. 


82.  Fulton  to  Keith 


New  Romney, 
September  18,  1804. 


My  Lord,  I  returned  here  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  and  am  now 
occupied  in  loading,  balancing  and  arranging  5  large  coffers,  5  small, 
and  10  hogsheads,  in  the  whole  20  pieces,  which  I  hope  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  your  Lordship  to  give  a  good  account  of  Boulogne. 
If  not,  we  have  materials  to  repeat  the  operation.  In  the  first 
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details  of  arranging  those  different  machines  I  felt  it  necessary  to 
superintend  every  part,  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  have 
the  honour  of  meeting  your  Lordship  off  Boulogne  on  the  20th,  but 
if  agreeable  to  your  Lordship  I  can  be  there  on  the  23rd  ;  on  that 
day  observations  with  glasses  can  be  made.  On  the  night  of  the 
24th  the  manner  of  lifting  (sic)  the  coffers  into  the  port  of  the  enemy 
may  be  rehearsed  on  the  spot,  to  give  the  men  confidence  before  the 
attack.  And  on  the  night  of  the  25th  I  hope  the  attack  will  be  made. 
A  line  from  your  Lordship  mentioning  whether  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  on  the  23rd  will  oblige.  Your  Lordship’s 
etc. 

Robt.  Francis. 
[i.e.  R.  Fulton] 


83.  Keith  to  Home  Poftham 

Monarch,  off  Boulogne, 
October  i,  1804. 

Sir,  I  have  seen  Rear-Admiral  Louis  who  laid  before  me  the  plan 
of  operation  for  attacking  the  vessels  now  outside  of  Boulogne  Pier, 
and  I  must  confess  that  it  appears  to  me  the  only  way  that  can  be 
pursued  with  any  prospect  of  success.  The  only  point  on  which  a 
doubt  remains  is  whether  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  now 
outside  the  pier  to  consider  them  an  object  worthy  of  attention, 
when  it  is  considered  that  it  will  expose  to  the  public  a  plan  which 
may  be  made  use  of  in  other  quarters  ;  but  if  you  are  inclined  to 
pursue  it  at  present  I  have  no  objection.  Rear-Admiral  Louis 
informs  me  that  you  have  given  up  the  intention  of  making  any 
attack  upon  the  enemy’s  vessels  inside  the  harbour,  and  I  must 
confess  that  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  extremely  difficult. 
I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


84.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Monarch,  off  Ramsgate, 
October  3,  1804. 

Sir,  Their  Lordships  are  aware  that  my  attention  has  for  some 
time  past  been  directed  towards  the  most  effectual  mode  of  annoying 
the  enemy’s  flotilla  at  their  anchorages  in  front  of  their  ports  under 
the  protection  of  their  land  batteries.  Having  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  1st  inst.  the  weather  favourable  and  about  150  of  the  enemy’s 
flotilla  on  the  outside  of  the  pier,  I  resolved  to  make  on  the  evening 
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of  the  following  day  an  experiment  on  a  limited  scale  of  the  means 
of  attack  which  had  been  provided. 1 

The  operation  commenced  at  a  quarter  past  nine  o’clock  last 
evening  and  terminated  at  four  this  morning,  during  which  time 
several  vessels  were  exploded  amongst  the  flotilla  ;  but  on  account 
of  the  very  great  distance  at  which  they  lay  from  each  other  no  very 
extensive  injury  seems  to  have  been  sustained,  although  it  is  evident 
that  there  has  been  considerable  confusion  and  that  two  of  the  brigs 
and  several  of  the  smaller  vessels  appear  to  be  missing  since  yester¬ 
day.  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  reporting  that  notwithstanding 
a  very  heavy  discharge  of  shot,  shells  and  musketry  no  casualty  on 
our  part  has  been  sustained.  The  enemy  made  no  attempt  to  oppose 
their  rowing  boats  to  ours. 

I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  state  to  their  Lordships  my  conviction 
that  in  the  event  of  a  great  accumulation  of  the  enemy’s  force  an 
extended  and  combined  operation  of  a  similar  nature  will  hold  forth 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  a  successful  result.  The  conduct  of  the 
officers  and  men  who  have  been  employed  on  this  occasion  deserves 
my  highest  commendation.  I  cannot  more  forcibly  impress  their 
merits  upon  their  Lordships’  attention  than  by  remarking  that  the 
service  was  undertaken  not  only  in  the  face  of,  but  immediately 
under,  the  whole  line  of  the  enemy’s  batteries  and  their  field  artillery 
and  musketry  upon  the  coast,  but  also  that  of  upwards  of  150  armed 
vessels  ranged  round  the  inner  side  of  the  bay  ;  and  that  the  officers 
and  men  could  so  deliberately  advance  into  the  midst  of  the  flotilla 
under  such  circumstances  must  be  highly  deserving  the  honour  of 
their  Lordships’  protection.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 

Enclosure. — Officers  in  charge  of  the  Explosion  Vessels — Captains 
McLeod,  Jackson,  Edmonds,  Collard,  Searle.  Lieutenants  Stewart,  Payne, 
Lowry,  Templer.  Midshipman  Bartholomew.  Captain  Owen  most  zealously 
superintended  the  operations  from  the  southward  and  Hon.  Captain 
Blackwood  from  the  northward. 

85.  Edmonds  to  Blackwood 

Fury,  Boulogne  Roads, 
October  3,  1804. 

Sir,  After  dark  last  night  I  placed  H.M.S.  Fury  under  my  com¬ 
mand  on  the  inshore  berth  named  by  you  as  a  rendezvous  for  the 
boats  and  explosion  of  the  eastern  division  under  your  command,  in 

1  I.e.  Fulton’s  ‘  catamarans.’ 
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pursuance  of  your  directions  to  take  on  me  the  conducting  of  the 
Devonshire  explosion  vessel  and  do  state  my  proceedings. 

I  set  sail  toward  the  shore  at  turn  of  tide  at  one  a.m.  and  ran  in 
among  the  brigs  at  anchor  a  little  east  of  Boulogne  when  under  a 
heavy  discharge  of  musquetry,  howitzer,  shell  and  shot,  I  left  the 
vessel  in  the  midst  of  them  for  explosion  and  retreated  off-shore  in 
the  boat.  The  cool  and  steady  conduct  of  Lieut.  James  Corvey 
deserves  high  commendation  and  with  the  steadiness  of  the  other 
volunteers  named  in  the  margin  (Mid. — R.  Jenn  ;  Cox. — J.  Anger  ; 
A.B.s — J.  Taylor,  J.  Mott).  Full  twenty  minutes  under  their  shot 
and  shells  and  not  a  man  hurt,  although  from  their  directed  fire 
they  evidently  kept  the  boat  or  brightness  of  her  wake  in  view 
throughout  the  time  of  being  within  range.  Soon  after  the  boat 
got  out,  the  explosion  of  the  Devonshire  took  place,  but  with  what 
effect  on  the  enemy  could  not  be  seen  in  the  night.  In  justice  to 
the  officers  and  crew  I  command  I  am  bound  to  state  only  four  were 
selected  on  this  particular  service,  though  all  were  volunteers  on  the 
occasion.  I  have  &c. 

Joseph  Edmonds. 

86.  MacLeod  to  Blackwood 

H.M.S.  Sulphur,  off  Boulogne, 

J  past  4  o’clock  a.m.,  October  3,  1804. 

Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you  that  shortly  after  your  final 
orders  to  proceed  on  service  with  the  Amity  explosion  vessel  I  seized 
the  favourable  opportunity  of  an  opening  between  two  of  the  enemy’s 
vessels  to  push  her  in,  having  first  executed  that  part  relative  to  her 
explosion,  and  am  happy  in  saying  I  effected  my  retreat  though 
under  constant  fire,  for  which  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  steady 
good  conduct  of  Lieut.  Templer  and  my  boat’s  crew.  I  have  &c. 

David  MacLeod. 


87.  Tucker  to  Blackwood 

H.M.S.  Euryalus,  off  Boulogne, 
October  3,  1804. 

Sir,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  I  proceeded  with  the  Noble  ex¬ 
plosion  vessel  to  the  eastward  of  the  whole  line,  and  then  allowed 
her  to  drift  back  to  the  westward  into  their  hawses  with  the  ebb  tide. 
Being  a  short  distance  ahead  of  a  brig,  I  prepared  to  drop  a  cask  well 
provided  with  creepers  to  hook  her  cable  ;  rolling  it  over,  the  gunnel 
gave  way  and  the  cask  fell  inboard.  Not  knowing  but  the  lock 
might  have  sustained  some  injury  so  as  to  hasten  its  exlposion,  I 
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was  reluctantly  obliged  to  forsake  the  vessel  after  firing  that  and  the 
other  cask.  From  the  then  situation  of  the  vessel  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  tide  must  have  further  carried  her,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
her  having  been  in  a  good  situation  to  annoy  the  enemy  when  she 
blew  up.  Previous  to  leaving  the  Noble  the  musquetry  had  opened 
upon  us  from  the  shore  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  a  well-directed  fire 
of  shot  and  shell,  many  falling  within  a  few  yards  of  the  gig  while 
retreating.  During  the  whole,  and  particularly  under  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  immediate  explosion  of  the  cask  that  fell,  the  volun¬ 
teers  with  me  on  that  service  were  perfectly  steady.  I  have  &c. 

E.  Tucker,  Lieut. 

I  return  the  stop  locks  by  which  the  explosion  casks  were  fired. 

88.  Collar d  to  Blackwood 

H.M.S.  Railleur,  off  Boulogne, 
October  3,  1804. 

Sir,  Agreeable  to  your  orders  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  at  two 
o’clock  this  morning  I  proceeded  on  the  service  I  had  the  honour  to 
be  entrusted  with  in  the  Earl  St.  Vincent  explosion  vessel,  with  a 
torpedo  in  tow  and  after  placing  them  so  close  to  the  enemy’s 
vessels  to  the  northward  of  Boulogne  as  to  insure  their  drifting 
among  them  with  the  ebb  tide  which  was  then  running  strong,  I 
fully  complied  with  the  instructions  I  had  received  from  Sir  Home 
Popham  relative  to  setting  fire. 

I  came  off  with  my  people  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  appointed 
time  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  both  the  Earl  St.  Vincent  and  the 
Torpedo  explode  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy’s  vessels,  and  in  the 
performance  of  which  service  I  was  ably  assisted  by  Lieut.  Samuel 
Knight  and  Mr.  Garwood,  boatswain,  who  volunteered  for  the 
service.  I  was  very  much  assisted  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Wallis, 
two  midshipmen  of  the  Adamant  by  their  exertions  in  towing  us  in 
among  the  enemy  and  bringing  off  the  people.  I  am  happy  to  add 
we  had  not  any  men  killed  or  wounded.  I  am  &c. 

Nat.  Collard. 

89.  Reports  to  Keith  on  attack  on  Boulogne  on  night  of  October  2,  1804 
(a)  John  Allison  (H.M.S.  Leopard) 

Sir,  I  proceeded  with  two  casks  in  the  Leopard’s  long  cutter,  one 
in  the  bow,  the  other  in  the  stern  sheets  ;  stood  inshore  and  made 
the  round  battery  to  the  southward.  I  dropped  down  until  I  could 
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plainly  see  the  flotilla,  and  driving  directly  for  them  by  the  tide,  at 
the  distance  of  about  half  a  cable,  I  took  the  pin  out  of  the  machine 
on  the  aftermost  cask.  William  Bailey,  boatswain,  laid  hold  of  it 
after  it  was  out.  I  put  my  ear  to  the  machinery  and  heard  it  going, 
then  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  overboard  and  told  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mid., 
with  Wm.  Rogers  (whom  I  had  stationed  forward)  to  take  the  pin 
out  of  the  cask  in  the  bow.  They  answered  it  was  out.  I  then 
ordered  the  cask  to  be  thrown  overboard.  Mr.  Gilbert  reported  to 
me  that  he  heard  the  machinery  going.  I  think  they  must  have 
heard  the  splashing  of  the  casks  from  the  shore,  as  they  commenced 
firing  musketry  immediately,  the  balls  coming  over  the  boats.  This 
was  the  first  firing  that  took  place.  As  I  was  intended  for  another 
service,  viz.  to  go  with  the  armed  boats  ;  and  having  only  had  time 
to  have  the  machinery  explained  (which  I  perfectly  understood)  I 
received  no  instructions  to  preserve  the  pins,  nor  did  I  think  it 
necessary. 

The  above  statement  I  am  ready  to  make  oath  to,  as  are  those  I 
have  had  occasion  to  mention. 

(b)  W.  Dudgeon  ( H.M.S .  Veteran) 

Sir,  in  consequence  of  my  not  producing  the  pin  of  the  carcass 
committed  to  my  charge  on  the  night  of  the  2nd  inst.  off  Boulogne, 
and  doubts  arising  respecting  its  explosion — I  have  to  state  that 
I  did  not  know  it  was  necessary  to  return  the  pin  to  certify  that  it 
had  been  taken  out.  The  only  instructions  I  received  relative  to 
the  carcass  was  a  short  time  previous  to  my  leaving  the  Fury  with 
it,  when  no  mention  whatever  of  returning  the  pin  was  made.  In 
support  of  my  having  taken  it  out  I  am  ready  to  make  oath,  and 
Robert  Hawkey  who  was  coxswain  of  the  boat  deposeth  before 
Captain  Newman  that  he  saw  me  take  it  out  and  have  it  in  my  hand. 
Mr.  Perkins,  midshipman,  and  the  boat’s  crew  in  general  saw  me  in 
the  act  of  taking  it  out,  but  did  not  see  the  pin. 


90.  Home  Popham  to  Keith 


Dover, 
October  4,  1804. 


My  Lord,  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  you  the  number  of  the 
explosions  which  will  show  your  Lordship  the  names  of  the  officers 
employed  to  take  charge  of  them  and  conduct  them  towards  the 
enemy’s  vessels  ;  there  was  some  trifling  alteration  made  by  raising 
an  additional  boat,  as  one  of  the  Leda’s  boats  could  not  carry  two 
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casks.  In  regard  to  the  northern  operation,  as  Captain  Blackwood 
did  me  the  honour  to  offer  in  a  very  friendly  and  handsome  way  to 
superintend  any  part  of  this  experiment,  I  refer  your  Lordship  to 
him  for  particulars  of  his  arrangement,  which  I  have  no  doubt  from 
his  high  talent  and  promptness  will  meet  with  your  satisfaction. 
All  I  can  say  with  respect  to  the  principal  officers  is  that  Capts. 
MacLeod  and  Jackson  were  the  first  to  offer  their  voluntary  services 
for  the  explosion  vessels,  and  that  Capt.  Edmonds  was  the  next. 
Lieut.  Payne  of  the  Immortalite  commanded  the  fourth.  Lieut. 
Lowry  of  the  Monarch  was  with  Capt.  Edmonds,  and  Lieut.  Templer 
was  with  Capt.  MacLeod.  Captain  Winthrop  commanded  all  the 
armed  boats  to  cover  the  experiment,  but  the  enemy  gave  him  no 
opportunity  in  using  them,  for  although  they  must  have  seen  from 
the  clearness  of  the  night  all  our  single  vessels  go  down,  they  did 
not  after  the  first  explosion  attempt  to  board  them. 

Some  officers’  names  may  have  been  omitted,  but  as  I  am  quite 
a  stranger  in  the  fleet  and  merely  a  civilian,  I  hope  that  will  plead 
as  an  excuse,  for  I  assure  your  Lordship  it  is  my  anxious  desire  to  do 
all  possible  justice  and  to  give  every  satisfaction.  I  write  to  your 
Lordship  in  great  haste  because  I  am  preparing  a  report  for  Lord 
Melville,  and  as  I  did  not  reach  home  this  morning  till  past  two 
o’clock  I  am,  after  being  up  two  nights  before,  much  fatigued,  but  I 
shall  be  happy  to  give  your  Lordship  any  further  elucidation  in  my 
power.  I  have  &c. 

Home  Popham. 


Enclosure. — Number  and  Order  of  Explosion  to  the  southward  of  Boulogne 


3.  Lieut.  Main  waring 


Lieut.  Parker 
Lieut.  Bridges 


4- 

5- 

6. 

7.  Lieut.  Ellison 

8.  ? 

9.  Capt.  Searle,  the  H elder 

10.  Capt.  Jackson 

11.  Lieut.  Price 

12.  Lieut.  Orchard 

13.  Lieut.  Payne 


face  of  the  invading  Army  of  England,  conducting  two  carcasses  or  small 
fire-boats. 


Small  carcass 

40  mi 

2  casks 

20 

y  y 

20 

>> 

25 

yy 

25 

y  y 

30 

y  y 

30 

yy 

30 

Explosion  vessel 

20 

Large  Carcass 

40 

yy 

40 

Explosion  vessel 

25 

plungers,  or  life-boats 
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91.  Melville  to  Keith 

Wimbledon, 
October  7,  1804. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  received  your  letters  last  night  upon  my  arrival 
here.  I  read  your  account  of  the  conversation  at  Admiral  Holloway’s 
with  much  surprise  and  concern.  As  your  letter  is  addressed  to 
myself  most  secret  and  of  course  only  meant  for  myself,  I  can  take 
notice  of  the  contents  of  it  only  to  yourself.  I  must  however  put 
you  in  possession  of  my  sentiments  and  I  trust  you  will  find  your 
own  way  of  making  them  known  and  felt  by  others.  I  have  no 
right  to  control  the  private  judgement  of  any  officer,  but  I  have  a 
right  under  certain  circumstances  to  insist  that  they  shall  keep  their 
opinions  to  themselves,  at  least  till  they  are  asked,  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  animadvert  on  the  conduct  of  a  Rear-Admiral  with  a  flag 
flying  in  your  fleet  assembling  himself  and  others  in  the  house  of  the 
Port  Admiral,  there  to  hold  an  unreserved  conversation  criticising 
a  plan  which  His  Majesty’s  Government  had  adopted  and  were 
acting  upon  under  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  fleet.  I  am  sure 
I  need  not  enlarge  upon  this  topic  to  make  your  Lordship  feel  the 
impropriety  of  it,  and  the  necessity  there  is  that  those  under  you 
should  feel  it.  I  am  well  aware  that  Sir  Home  Popham  is  an  object 
of  envy  with  some,  of  jealousy  with  others,  but  in  proportion  as  he 
he  is  attempted  to  be  run  down,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
run  him  up.  To  the  conviction  of  all  of  us  he  has  served  Government 
for  many  years  in  various  capacities  zealously  and  well.  Anything 
therefore  that  little  jealousness  or  captious  observations  may  throw 
out  with  regard  to  Sir  Home  Popham  individually  I  feel  perfectly 
indifferent  about,  and  I  know  well  that  your  Lordship’s  authority 
will  be  perfectly  adequate  to  prevent  anything  of  the  kind  operating 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  service.  If  any  person  feels  the  service 
cumbersome,  there  will  be  no  doubt  many  others  to  supply  their 
places.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  Sir  Home  Popham,  acting  in 
your  fleet  without  a  commission  was  in  a  very  awkward  predicament, 
and  naturally  the  ardour  of  a  zealous  mind  might  produce  some  of 
the  observations  you  have  heard,  but  as  he  was  the  person  who  was 
placed  in  that  awkward  predicament  a  liberal  minded  man  ought  to 
have  been  the  more  disposed  to  overlook  any  little  inaccuracies 
which  might  occur  in  the  execution  of  so  novel  and  complicated  a 
service.  I  have  read  Lieut.  Campbell’s  statement  and  I  would  ask  any 
candid  man  if  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  ever  heard  of  so  few  failures 
in  so  extensive  a  night  operation.  I  have  given  your  Lordship 
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my  sentiments  freely  and  without  reserve.  I  know  it  to  be  both 
my  inclination  and  my  duty  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  I  am  placed  with  kindness  and  cordiality  to  the  naval 
service,  but  I  would  forget  the  duty  I  owe  to  my  sovereign  and  my 
country  if  I  permitted  the  smallest  encroachment  to  be  made  on  a 
subordination  due  to  the  department  over  which  I  preside,  or  to  the 
general  authority  of  the  Government  with  which  I  am  acting.  My 
dear  Lord  &c. 

Melville. 


92.  Keith  to  Melville 

Ramsgate, 
October  8,  1804. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  am  honoured  with  your  Lordship’s  letter  and  think 
most  perfectly  with  your  Lordship  and  have  long  much  lamented 
that  lax  conversation  among  officers  and  in  the  presence  of  their 
superiors  (not  infrequently)  which  passes  from  one  class  to  another 
until  it  pervades  the  whole  service  and  produced  in  my  mind  the 
greatest  evils  which  ever  befell  this  country — I  mean  the  mutinies, 
one  of  which  I  had  the  misfortune  to  witness.  Admiral  Louis  is  a 
good  man  and  will  perform  his  duty  correctly,  but  perhaps  has  been 
too  short  a  time  in  his  new  character  to  feel  its  consequence,  or  to 
have  forgotten  his  previous  habits.  It  has  never  been  my  custom 
to  encourage,  nor  even  to  permit  any  harsh  observations  at  my  table, 
but  a  commander-in-chief  sees  his  officers  seldom  ;  consequently  I 
often  hear  from  others  accidentally  what  passes  them  as  a  witness  ; 
of  one  thing  your  Lordship  may  be  assured,  that  in  duty  and  beyond 
I  shall  continue  to  suppress  anything  having  the  smallest  tendency 
to  lessen  the  respect  due  to  others  or  myself  in  any  squadron  I  may 
have  the  honour  to  command.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


93.  Melville  to  Keith 

Wimbledon, 
October  11,  1804. 

My  dear  Lord,  From  the  violence  that  party  newspapers  write 
and  endeavour  to  frighten  us  from  the  further  use  of  our  new  instru¬ 
ments  of  attack  on  the  enemy  fleets,  large  and  small,  Mr.  Pitt  and 
I  are  of  course  become  more  eager  to  omit  no  fair  opportunity  that 
may  offer  of  striking  such  strokes  as  may  throw  themselves  in  our 
way.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  animated  with  the  same  feeling, 
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and  if  the  enemy  either  at  Boulogne  or  anywhere  else  gives  you  an 
opening,  you  will  not  fail  to  embrace  it.  I  had  a  letter  from  Lord 
Chatham  to  the  same  effect  as  yours  and  he  seems  to  have  answered 
our  demands  very  handsomely.  If  there  is  anything  you  shall  want 
to  be  placed  in  your  hands  in  order  that  you  may  be  at  all  times 
ready  at  a  moment’s  showing,  I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  memo¬ 
randum  of  them  that  you  may  be  furnished  with  them.  Of  course 
you  will  make  your  demands  officially  to  the  Board,  but  write  to  me 
privately  at  the  same  time  and  I  will  take  care  at  all  times  to  prevent 
any  lethargy  in  the  execution.  Sir  Home  Popham  wrote  to  me  this 
morning  that  if  there  was  any  difficulty  in  providing  him  with  a  ship 
he  was  ready  to  go  to  you  again  as  a  volunteer.  I  confess  I  don’t 
like  that  kind  of  anomalous  service  and  I  rather  think  you  seem  to 
agree  with  me  in  that  opinion.  I  think  there  is  a  great  awkwardness 
in  any  person  serving  in  a  situation  where  he  is  neither  the  object  of 
military  command,  nor  entitled  to  give  orders  which  others  are 
bound  to  obey.  Have  you  any  thoughts  of  substituting  Admiral 
Louis  in  place  of  Russell  ?  Perhaps  in  that  case,  by  providing 
otherwise  for  Captain  Austen,1  that  ship  might  be  opened  for  Sir 
Home.  Write  to  me  without  reserve  upon  this  and  all  other  points. 

So  far  as  to  your  own  command.  But  I  have  been  thinking  very 
much  what  you  said  as  to  Rochefort.  It  would  be  a  great  point  if 
we  could  strike  a  hard  blow  at  more  places  than  one  before  a  long 
time  expires.  If  we  resolved  to  try  the  business  at  Rochefort,  would 
it  not  be  right  to  send  Mr.  Francis  [ i.e .  Fulton]  either  to  Admiral 
Cornwallis  or  to  Admiral  Collingwood  to  explain  the  business  to 
them  ;  but  in  addition  to  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  a  cool, 
sound-headed,  intelligent  officer  to  superintend  the  execution,  and 
to  make  Admiral  Collingwood  perfectly  master  of  the  whole  business, 
and  as  your  officers  seemed  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  great  addition 
to  the  hopes  of  success  if  some  common  fireships  were  employed  at 
the  same  time  as  the  explosion  vessels,  Lieut.  Mylne  might  be  sent 
back  again  with  his  own  and  one  or  two  more  fireships.  In  the 
description  of  the  officer  I  have  given  who  might  be  sent  to  Admiral 
Collingwood  I  had  in  mind  Captain  Owen.  I  have  taken  a  very 
strong  prepossession  in  his  favour  and  would  always  conceive  any 
business  to  be  in  safe  hands  that  is  entrusted  to  him.  I  wish  you 
would  have  a  confidential  conversation  with  him.  He  could  go  in 
his  own  ship,  and  take  with  him,  besides  Lieut.  Payne,  any  one  or 
two  officers  more  who  have  witnessed  the  business  at  Boulogne.  In 

1  Jane  Austen’s  brother,  then  flag-captain  to  Louis. 
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this  description  I  include  your  own  Lieutenant  Smart  (?)  if  you  can 
spare  him,  or  in  short  anyone  that  Capt.  Owen  and  you  settle  between 
yourselves.  .  .  . 

I  shall  expect  hearing  from  you  on  the  different  particulars  I 
have  stated,  and  I  remain  &c. 

Melville. 


94.  Melville  to  Keith 


Admiralty, 
October  17,  1804. 


My  dear  Lord,  I  have  this  moment  seen  Sir  Home  Popham  and 
have  told  him  to  go  to  you  immediately,  and  that  I  would  without 
delay  appoint  him  to  the  Antelope  so  that  he  may  be  ready  to  take 
any  part  in  the  service  under  you  that  may  be  advisable  or  that  the 
season  may  permit.  Sir  Home  seems  to  think  that  we  can  manage 
all  his  business  without  the  aid  of  Mr.  Francis  ;  and  I  have  desired 
him  to  explain  to  Mr.  Francis  that  he  must  be  ready  to  go  with  Capt. 
Owen  on  the  other  service  if  called  upon.  Sir  Home  will  talk  to  you 
himself  on  the  subject,  but  he  seems  to  think  that  Capt.  Plamken 
[?  Plampin]  is  master  of  the  machinery,  and  would  answer  perfectly 
to  go  with  Capt.  Owen  in  case  Mr.  Francis  should  wish  (as  he  seems 
very  desirous  of  doing)  to  witness  something  more  being  done  in 
your  quarter.  If  Capt.  Owen  rather  wishes  to  have  Mr.  Francis 
with  him  that  must  supersede  all  other  considerations  and  he  must 
have  him. 

Would  it  not  be  right  if  you  should  immediately  order  the 
Antelope  to  the  Downs  ?  I  remain  &c. 

Melville. 


95.  Pitt  to  Keith 

Walmer  Castle, 
October  22,  1804. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  arrived  here  this  afternoon  and  am  very  desirous 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before  I  return  to  town,  wishing 
to  converse  with  you  respecting  Sir  H.  Popham’s  intended  squadron 
and  the  arrangements  connected  with  it.  Tomorrow  morning  I  am 
obliged  to  attend  a  meeting  with  Sir  David  Dundas  at  Dimchurch, 
but  I  shall  return  hither  to  dinner  ;  and  if  it  should  happen  not  to 
be  inconvenient  to  you,  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  meet  me  here  between  five  and  six  and  to  take  your  bed. 
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If  not  I  hope  it  may  be  in  your  power  to  call  here  on  Thursday 
morning.  I  would  not  request  seeing  you  at  so  short  a  notice  if  I 
were  not  obliged  to  return  to  town  Thursday  evening  or  Friday 
morning. 

As  I  shall  be  gone  before  your  answer  can  reach  me,  may  I  beg 
you  to  send  by  return  of  the  messenger  to  Sir  H.  Popham  at  Dover 
to  say  whether  he  should  be  here  tomorrow  at  dinner.  He  will  be  in 
readiness  at  whatever  time  you  are.  I  am,  with  great  regard,  &c. 

W.  Pitt. 


96.  Fulton  to  Keith 

Dover, 
October  29,  1804. 

My  Lord,  If  the  enterprise  in  which  I  am  engaged  was  like  the 
usual  maritime  operations  I  should  not  presume  to  write  to  your 
Lordship  on  the  arrangements  most  likely  to  secure  success.  But 
as  the  construction  of  the  various  engines  has  necessitated  me  to 
reflect  much  on  the  modes  of  using  them  either  on  vessels  lying  at 
cable’s  length  from  each  other,  or  close  together  in  currents  or  still 
water,  I  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  to  get  men  trained  to  the 
various  operations,  so  that  every  mode  of  attack  shall  have  particular 
machines  applied  and  the  mode  of  attack  to  be  in  itself  specific. 
For  this  purpose  I  have  always  thought  that  a  small  squadron  should 
be  appropriated  to  this  particular  business,  on  board  of  which  there 
should  be  picked  men  of  sober  character  and  cool  deliberate  courage. 
As  the  vessels  required  need  not  exceed  2  or  3  decked  ships,  1  frigate, 
2  gunbrigs,  2  bombs,  2  or  3  cutters  and  from  30  to  40  boats,  I  have 
hoped  that  such  a  handful  of  force  might  with  ease  be  selected  from 
the  immense  mass  of  British  power  for  this  particular  service,  where 
every  calculation  seems  to  demonstrate  that  much  may  be  done  with 
little  risk,  the  whole  attack  being  performed  in  boats  and  not  in 
vessels,  the  use  of  which  is  principally  to  carry  boats  and  make  a 
respectable  appearance  superior  to  boardage  (sic). 

With  such  an  arrangement  every  man  would  feel  his  ambition 
attached  to  the  little  squadron  to  which  he  belonged  and  his  hope 
of  rank  or  emolument  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  injury  he  could 
do  to  the  enemy.  Your  Lordship’s  great  experience  has  taught  you 
how  much  circumstances  excite  enthusiasm,  and  enthusiasm  is  ever 
necessary,  not  only  in  war  but  scientific  enterprise. 
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Such  a  squadron  should  have  very  general  orders,  cruising  orders, 
if  I  may  so  term  them,  to  do  all  possible  injury  to  the  enemy  with 
the  least  possible  risk.  As  the  measures  to  be  employed  are  new 
and  more  depends  on  resource  of  mind  than  fighting.  Government 
and  your  Lordship  will  I  hope  place  confidence  in  Sir  Home  Popham 
and  myself,  that  we  will  do  everything  in  our  power  for  the  best,  he 
to  command  the  men  and  I  to  my  mechanical  means.  In  this 
business  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the  enemy  in  great  numbers. 
It  is  extremely  important  to  convince  them  that  wherever  they  show 
a  single  vessel,  even  under  cover  of  their  batteries,  we  can  destroy 
her  with  little  risk  to  ourselves.  And  this  I  am  convinced  may  be 
done  with  small  copper  carcasses.  What  then  will  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  ?  That  the  enemy’s  whole  line  of  batteries  will  be  of  little 
use  to  them  and  your  large  vessels  need  never  be  put  in  a  position  of 
danger  to  attack  their  coasting  craft.  Those,  my  dear  Lord,  are 
important  points  to  be  proved  ;  they  will  be  proved  when  the  little 
squadron  is  arranged  and  the  enthusiasm  of  which  I  spoke  inspired. 

I  submit  these  thoughts  to  your  Lordship’s  reflections,  begging 
your  Lordship  to  believe  that  this  communication  and  every  other 
which  I  may  make  shall  have  no  other  motive  than  that  of  such 
success  as  I  hope  would  give  your  Lordship  the  most  heartfelt 
satisfaction.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  waiting  on  your  Lordship  at 
East  Cliff  on  Wednesday.  I  have  &c. 

Robt.  Francis. 


97.  Melville  to  Keith 

Admiralty, 
November  13,  1804. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  have  yours  of  the  8th  and  10th  on  the  subject 
of  the  Immortalite  and  had  learnt  by  a  former  letter  your  coincidence 
in  opinion  with  Mr.  Francis  on  the  subject  of  postponing  all  further 
operations  on  the  principle  of  his  suggestions  until  the  spring.  Mr. 
Francis  is  come  to  town  and  I  thought  before  this  time  that  Mr.  Pitt 
and  I  would  have  held  a  conversation  with  him,  but  there  has  been 
such  a  press  upon  us  of  various  business  it  has  been  out  of  our  power. 
Mr.  Pitt  went  out  of  town  yesterday  and  returns  tomorrow  and 
certainly  on  Thursday  I  shall  have  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Francis 
in  his  presence.  I  would  not  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  undertake 
further  operations  in  every  quarter  if,  upon  full  consideration,  it 
should  be  thought  on  any  account  desirable.  With  that  view 
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everything  should  be  kept  in  perfect  readiness  to  act  upon,  whether 
it  is  the  force  destined  to  act  under  Sir  Home  Popham  or  that 
destined  to  act  under  Capt.  Owen,  and  therefore  I  would  not  relax 
any  one  arrangement.  .  .  .  My  dear  Lord,  yours  &c. 

Melville. 


98.  Melville  to  Keith 

Admiralty, 
November  14,  1804. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  have  received  your  letter  with  its  enclosures 
containing  an  account  of  the  experiments  on  the  gun.  It  would  be 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  if  it  could  be  found  to  answer  the 
bombardment  of  vessels  within  the  harbour  either  at  Boulogne  or 
elsewhere.  In  the  meantime  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  tell  you  that 
by  information  from  France  which  I  have  this  morning  received, 
the  alarm  created  everywhere  by  the  operations  at  Boulogne  ex¬ 
ceeded  everything  we  have  ever  supposed.  The  pannick  (sic)  has 
been  conveyed  from  Boulogne  by  the  seamen  and  soldiers  there  to 
the  other  ports,  particularly  Brest,  and  the  pannick  has  laid  hold  of 
the  army  intended  for  the  invasion  at  every  place  from  whence  it 
was  intended  to  have  come.  It  may  require  further  consideration 
how  far  something  should  not  be  done  to  keep  up  and  increase  the 
pannick.  I  remain  &c. 

Melville. 


99.  Hancock  to  Keith 

Cruiser,  at  sea,  off  Yarmouth, 
November  17,  1804. 

My  Lord,  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  that  being 
last  night  with  H.M.  sloop  under  my  command  and  the  gunbrigs 
Bold,  Ann,  Florence  close  with  Ostend,  which  station  I  had  taken 
from  the  moment  the  wind  came  to  the  eastward  to  follow  your 
Lordship’s  instructions  in  the  important  duty  entrusted  to  me  of 
watching  the  enemy’s  movements  at  that  port  and  Flushing,  we 
observed  a  strange  sail  standing  inshore,  which  on  discovering  us 
made  all  sail ;  steered  at  first  with  the  wind  abaft  the  beam,  and 
immediately  made  chase  which  continued  the  whole  night,  in  which 
the  stranger  displayed  admirable  skill  and  ability  in  his  manoeuvres, 
and  tried  us  on  every  point  of  sailing.  .  .  . 
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Just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  hailing  him  preparatory  to  giving 
him  a  broadside  he  called  out  and  begged  us  not  to  fire  as  he  had 
struck.  On  boarding  him  I  was  less  surprised  than  delighted  to 
find  my  opinion  confirmed  that  I  had  captured  the  famous  Captain 
Blankeman,  so  well  known  during  the  late  war,  because  from  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  the  vessel  was  managed  during  the  chase 
I  was  led  to  believe  it  was  him  I  was  chasing.  The  vessel  he  com¬ 
manded  proved  to  be  Le  Contre  Amiral  Magon,  French  privateer, 
a  beautiful  brig  quite  new,  this  being  her  first  cruise,  pierced  for  18 
and  mounting  17  guns,  viz.  14  long  six-pounders,  2  eighteen-pound 
carronades  and  1  long  nine-pounder,  and  manned  with  84  men, 
French,  Danes,  Swedes  and  Americans  ;  had  been  out  from  Dunkirk 
eighteen  days  and  had  captured  during  his  cruise  the  ship  Bellisarius 
of  Newcastle,  M.  Hunter  master,  on  the  3rd  inst.  off  Tynemouth  ; 
the  brig  Scipio,  R.  Roberston  master  and  the  Constant  Increase, 
G.  Bell  master,  both  laden  with  coals  off  Filey  on  the  10th  inst.  The 
two  former  were  immediately  despatched  to  Dunkirk,  but  the  latter 
was  recaptured  two  hours  after  by  an  English  man-of-war  brig.  .  .  . 

The  Contre  Amiral  Magon  is  quite  new,  launched  only  two  months 
ago  at  Dunkirk  and  built  by  Captain  Blankeman’s  brother  from  the 
choicest  material  that  could  be  procured  in  France,  is  copper- 
bottomed  and  amply  found  in  stores  etc.  and  is  from  her  superior 
sailing  and  dimensions  well  calculated  for  H.M.  service,  being  87' 
deck,  24'  extreme  breadth,  10'  hold  and  measures  224  tons.  I  am 
proceeding  to  Yarmouth  with  my  prize  to  land  the  prisoners.  I  am 
happy  to  add  that  the  masters  of  the  captured  English  vessels,  as 
also  their  crews  amounting  to  20  English  sailors,  were  on  board  that 
ship  at  the  time  of  capture.  They  all  join  in  expressing  their  obliga¬ 
tion  for  the  liberal  and  handsome  treatment  they  experienced  from 
Captain  Blankeman,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  evince  my  high 
sense  of  by  similar  good  offices  towards  himself,  officers  and  crew.1 
I  have  &c. 

J.  Hancock. 


100.  Keith  to  Home  Popham 

Monarch,  off  Ramsgate, 
November  26,  1804. 

Sir,  Although  the  season  may  be  unfavourable  for  any  extended 
attack  on  the  enemy’s  boats,  yet  it  is  desirable  at  present  to  try  to 
destroy  if  possible  the  Pile  Battery  off  Boulogne  and  Fort  Rouge 

1  Keith  informed  the  Admiralty  on  November  26  that  fourteen  of  the  crew  of  the 
captured  vessel  had  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Navy. 
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near  Calais.  I  therefore  desire  that  you  will  cause  a  small  prepara¬ 
tion  to  be  made  correspondent  to  the  nature  of  these  services  and 
have  it  in  readiness  to  embrace  any  favourable  moment  for  making 
the  attempt.  I  should  think  one  explosion  vessel,  and  one  large 
carcass  best  suited  for  the  purpose  of  each.  The  Dart,  two  gun 
vessels,  a  cutter  and  two  galleys  should  be  employed  ;  and  Vice- 
Admiral  Holloway  has  my  instructions  to  send  the  Dart  to  you  when 
you  are  in  readiness  and  apply  to  him.  The  explosion  vessel  might 
tow  the  carcass  by  a  hawser  of  about  50’,  and  the  Machine  being  set 
at  about  nearly  the  same  time,  if  either  got  lodged  against  or  amongst 
the  piles,  the  other  would  hang  by  the  rope  until  the  explosion  took 
place.  In  a  dark  night  I  think  that  the  first  may  be  approached 
very  closely  without  our  vessels  being  seen,  and  when  the  boats  are 
very  near  the  cannon  will  not  be  able  to  touch  them,  as  they  will  be 
so  immediately  under  them  ;  and  such,  I  apprehend,  would  also  be 
the  case  with  the  musketry  in  a  great  degree.  I  am  &c. 

Keith. 


ioi.  Keith  to  Fulton 

East  Cliff,  Ramsgate, 
November  29,  1804. 

Sir,  I  have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday’s  date  on  the  subject 
of  sending  the  vessels  intended  for  the  reception  of  secret  stores  to 
Dover  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  fitted,  and  acquaint  you  in 
reply  that  the  Sceptre  and  Diadem  defence  ships  are  already  expressly 
appointed  for  the  purpose  on  the  selection  of  Captain  Sir  Home 
Popham  as  the  vessels  best  fitted  for  receiving  the  material,  the  one 
for  home  and  the  other  for  distant  service.  If  all  the  stores  have 
been  taken  from  them,  it  has  not  been  communicated  to  me.  The 
vessels  are  large,  the  one  being  369  and  the  other  455  tons,  and  per¬ 
haps  they  cannot  go  in  safety  into  Dover  Pier.  I  have  consulted 
Sir  Home  Popham  on  the  subject,  but  I  have  no  power  to  order  the 
hatches  to  be  cut  or  enlarged.  The  Navy  Board  must  be  furnished 
with  authority  to  that  effect. 

Captain  Plampin  has  proposed  having  a  third  vessel  to  Lord 
Melville  ;  I  replied  to  his  Lordship  that  another  ship  was  ready 
whenever  Captain  Plampin  signified  his  wish,  and  the  nature  of  the 
service  required  it.  But  I  beg  to  observe  that  it  would  be  con¬ 
venient  and  forward  the  service  much  if  Sir  Home  Popham,  Captain 
Plampin  and  you  were  in  correspondence  on  those  points,  so  that  all 
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applications  might  come  in  one  way  and  be  thoroughly  understood  ; 
for  though  I  am  most  strongly  inclined  to  give  to  the  application  of 
the  schemes  every  possible  effect  that  can  depend  upon  me,  I  must 
consider  the  arrangement  and  the  apportionment  of  the  Secret 
Articles  to  be  entirely  under  your  and  their  regulation.  I  am  &c. 

Keith. 


102.  Keith  to  Home  Popham 

Monarch,  off  Ramsgate, 
November  30,  1804. 

Sir,  I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  date  acquainting  me  with 
the  communication  you  have  received  from  Captain  Owen  respecting 
the  possibility  of  destroying  the  Pile  Fort  at  Boulogne,  and  which 
I  observe  coincides  entirely  with  the  opinion  that  Captain  Beaver 
expressed  to  me.1  I  therefore  desire  that  you  will  proceed  forthwith 
if  the  state  of  the  weather  will  permit  to  make  the  attempt  ;  and  in 
order  that  every  facility  may  be  given  you  for  executing  this  enter¬ 
prise,  I  have  ordered  the  Diadem  and  Sceptre  defence  ships  to  proceed 
to  Boulogne  Bay  without  loss  of  time,  as  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
think  that  the  small  copper  carcasses  are  not  adapted  to  destroy  so 
large  a  construction  ;  but  it  will  be  left  to  your  discretion  to  employ 
the  means  that  you  think  best. 

Lieut.  Stewart  and  three  picked  hands  have  already  been  sent  to 
join  you  and  follow  your  orders.  Any  further  assistance  of  this  kind 
that  you  may  require  will  be  at  your  command.  You  will  lose  no 
time  in  acquainting  me  with  the  result  of  the  undertaking.  I  am  &c. 

Keith. 


103.  Home  Popham  to  Keith 

Antelope,  off  Dover, 
December  1,  1804. 

My  Lord,  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
Lordship’s  letter  acquainting  me  that  Captain  Beaver  had  added  his 
opinion  to  the  many  already  given  to  your  Lordship  of  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  shaking,  if  not  destroying,  the  Pile  Fort  by  introducing 
carcasses  into  the  interstices  of  the  piles — but  an  opportunity  for 

1  The  advice  of  Captain  Philip  Beaver  (at  that  date  commanding  the  Sea  Fencibles 
at  Southend)  was  sought  because  of  his  long  residence  at  Boulogne.  He  reconnoitred 
in  the  bomb  vessel  Prospero,  but  took  no  part  in  the  attack.  See  W.  H.  Smyth,  Life 
of  Beaver,  1829. 
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the  application,  particularly  at  Boulogne,  is  what  was  doubted  from 
the  excessive  watchfulness  of  the  enemy.  It  however  appeared 
that  they  occasionally  relax,  from  Captain  Owen’s  report,  and  your 
Lordship  may  depend  upon  it  that  everything  that  I  can  possibly 
devise  shall  be  done  to  make  the  attempt  to  destroy  these  forts. 

The  large  copper  carcass  is  what  I  propose  using.  No  opportunity 
shall  be  lost  of  getting  to  Boulogne  as  fast  as  possible.  I  have  &c. 

Home  Popham.1 


104.  Home  Popham  to  Keith 

Antelope,  Downs, 
December  io,  1804. 

My  Lord,  Towards  noon  on  Saturday  the  8th  the  wind  promised 
to  come  to  the  S.E.  and,  knowing  it  to  be  your  Lordship’s  intention 
to  attack  the  enemy  at  every  assailable  point,  I  sent  the  Dart  on  the 
close  of  the  evening  to  her  assigned  station  between  Sengate  and 
Fort  Lapin,  and  confined  the  assault  to  the  Susannah  explosion 
vessel  and  two  carcasses,  although  a  third  was  held  in  reserve. 

Lieutenant  Stewart  of  the  Monarch  commanded  the  explosion 
vessel,  Mr.  Bartholomew,  Acting  Lieutenant  of  the  Antelope,  had 
charge  of  the  first  carcass  intended  to  be  applied,  and  Captain 
Brownrigg  requested  to  take  the  other.  The  object  was  to  prove 
the  practicability  of  laying  these  vessels  alongside  the  Pile  Forts, 
and  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  confusion  which  they  must  naturally 
create  to  place  a  carcass  between  the  piles.  Your  Lordship  is  aware 
how  difficult  it  is  to  ascertain  the  precise  injury  done  to  the  enemy 
in  an  enterprise  of  this  nature,  which  in  most  cases  must  be  under¬ 
taken  in  the  night,  but  that  you  may  be  possessed  of  the  best  in¬ 
formation  in  that  respect  I  sent  the  Fox  cutter,  whose  master  is  an 
active,  intelligent  man,  and  well  acquainted  with  Fort  Rouge,  to 
reconnoitre  the  place  and  I  annex  his  report  as  the  clearest  account 
that  can  be  given  of  the  able  and  officer-like  manner  in  which  the 
Susannah  was  placed,  and  the  evident  consequences  of  such  an 
application. 

I  very  much  regret  that  Mr.  Bartholomew  could  not  fetch  the 
fort,  for  I  am  positive  he  would  have  lashed  the  carcass  to  the  piles. 

1  Two  days  later  Popham  scribbled  a  note  to  Keith  ‘  We  did  not  get  to  our  ap¬ 
pointed  station  till  it  was  too  late,  even  with  all  my  anxiety  to  attempt  anything 
tonight.  I  have  therefore  given  up  all  thoughts  of  it,  as  the  consequences  of  a  failure 
are  too  serious  to  risk  anything.  ’ 
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He,  however,  very  prudently  returned  with  it  to  the  Dart  and 
although  something  prevented  the  second  carcass  from  going  off, 
which  evidently  had  been  striking  against  the  piles,  yet  he  recovered 
it  and  brought  it  on  board. 

I  am  most  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  zeal  and  activity  whic 
Captain  Brownrigg  manifested.  The  Dart  was  admirably  placed 
and  every  assistance  afforded  from  her  that  could  ensure  the  success 
of  this  service,  which  must  now  be  considered  as  confined  to  the 
effects  of  the  Susannah,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  most  particu¬ 
larly  recommending  Lieut.  Stewart  to  your  Lordship  s  notice,  which 
I  hope  will  be  extended  to  Mr.  Bartholomew.  I  cannot  conclude 
my  report  without  assuring  your  Lordship  that  Lieut.  Lake  of  the 
Locust  gunbrig,  who  was  appointed  to  cover  the  boats,  behaved  in 
a  most  exemplary  manner  by  keeping  so  close  in  as  to  draw  the  fire 
from  the  shore  to  his  vessel,  and  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  stating 
that  not  an  officer  or  man  was  hurt  in  this  operation.  I  have  &c. 

Home  Popham. 

Enclosure. — Report  by  Mr.  Blake  of  the  Fox 

According  to  your  order  I  proceeded  off  Fort  Rouge  and  exam¬ 
ined  it  very  strictly.  As  I  proceeded  towards  the  shore  I  saw  a  great 
quantity  of  planks  and  timber  floating.  In  standing  in  I  could 
discern  a  great  number  of  people  all  round  the  S.W.  end  of  the  Fort 
and  from  the  Westhead  all  the  way  to  the  Sand  Hills.  I  did  not 
discover  any  alteration  on  the  east  side  of  the  Fort,  but  when  I  got 
to  the  westward  I  could  plainly  discover  the  most  part  of  it  damaged 
and  the  breastwork  knocked  down,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  it  was  very  much  injured  by  such  a  number  of  people  being 
assembled  there  and  seemingly  at  work  upon  it. 

105.  Keith  to  Brenton1 

Monarch,  off  Ramsgate, 
December  15,  1804. 

Sir,  The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  having  transmitted  to  me 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  you  to  Admiral  Montagu  presenting  your  offer 
for  conducting  the  service  of  laying  a  fire  vessel  against  the  pierheads 
of  Havre,  it  becomes  incumbent  on  me  to  express  my  dissatisfaction 
therewith,  and  to  acquaint  you  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  the  service  that  you 

1  E.  P.  Brenton,  later  the  naval  historian,  at  this  date  captain  of  the  Merlin. 
Montagu  was  C.-in-C.  Portsmouth  and  Captain  R.  D.  Oliver  commanded  the  Havre 
squadron,  then  under  Keith’s  orders. 
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should  address  such  an  application  to  any  other  officer  than  the 
Flag  Officer,  or  Senior  Officer,  under  whom  you  are  employed. 

I  desire  that  you  will  inform  me  if  you  have  ever  made  any  offer 
of  the  kind  to  Captain  Oliver,  with  whom  you  have  been  so  long 
serving,  and  if  in  your  consultation  with  him  it  has  ever  appeared 
to  him  and  you  that  such  an  operation  would  be  attended  with  any 
advantage  correspondent  to  the  risk  and  expense.  I  am  &c. 

Keith. 


106.  Keith  to  Louis 

Monarch,  off  Ramsgate, 
December  25,  1804. 

Sir,  It  being  my  intention  that  Captain  Plampin  of  H.M.S. 
Antelope,  who  is  intended  to  follow  your  orders,  shall  be  employed 
by  you  for  attempting  to  destroy  the  Pile  Battery  by  means  of  the 
explosion  vessels  and  carcasses  that  are  provided  for  that  and 
similar  purposes,  I  desire  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  hold  that  object 
in  view.  And  as  Captain  Plampin  is  particularly  well  acquainted 
with  the  construction  of  these  machines  and  the  mode  of  applying 
them,  I  desire  that  he  may  be  entrusted  by  you  with  the  principal 
charge  and  superintendence  of  any  attempt  in  which  they  are  to 
be  made  use  of.  You  will  understand  the  carcasses  are  to  be  kept 
on  board  the  Diadem  and  Sceptre  and  are  never  to  be  taken  into  the 
King’s  ships  except  temporarily  on  my  direction  or  yours,  when 
required  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  prompt  and  convenient  execution 
of  any  object.  You  will  also,  when  not  off  Boulogne  yourself,  direct 
Captain  Owen  to  co-operate  with  Captain  Plampin  and  provide  him 
with  all  assistance  of  which  he  may  be  in  want.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


107.  Louis  to  Keith 

Leopard,  Boulogne  Roads, 
January  4,  1805. 

My  Lord,  The  idea  of  the  carcass  has  been  very  much  taken  up 
and  attended  to,  and  the  possibility  of  my  holding  an  active  part 
when  they  are  put  in  motion  leads  me  to  point  out  my  remarks  to 
your  Lordship  that,  even  getting  the  better  of  the  difficulty  and  great 
chance  of  placing  them,  the  effect  after  being  so  placed  with  the 
risk,  in  my  opinion,  never  will  or  can  answer. 
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Two  or  three  instances  of  ships  blowing  up  during  my  servitude 
very  clearly  convinces  me  to  the  contrary,  and  that  the  idea  of  the 
carcass  is  leading  Government  to  an  enormous  expense,  without  a 
chance  of  anything  being  performed.  The  enemy  appearing  to  act 
on  the  defensive  and  by  no  means  inclined  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
our  shipping  to  destroy  them,  induces  me  to  request  your  Lordship 
will  have  some  active  fire  and  explosion  vessels  that  may  be  made 
use  of  occasionally,  and  the  vessels  so  appointed  should  be  upon  the 
principle  of  the  explosion  vessels  made  use  of  upon  a  former  occasion, 
and  such  as  to  be  able  to  move  off  and  on  to  attend  the  Boulogne 
party  as  circumstances  may  require. 

I  am  well  aware  that  constantly  having  4  to  6  to  attend  the 
squadron  opportunities  may  offer  to  use  them  to  the  utmost  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  by  so  doing  part  of  the  flotilla  so  constantly  and  re¬ 
peatedly  coming  out  would  soon  find  the  difficulty  and  danger 
attending  their  remaining  so.  Frequent  opportunities  offer  that  may 
be  embraced  at  the  moment  when  the  vessels  I  have  mentioned  are 
at  hand,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  more  good  will  arise 
from  such  vessels  than  any  other  pointed  out.  I  give  this,  my  Lord, 
as  a  hint  of  my  own.  I  should  think  that  a  few  of  the  largest  brigs 
with  10  in.  mortars  in  would  likewise  answer  well.  ...  I  have  &c. 

Tho.  Louis. 


108.  Keith  to  Louis 

Ardent,  off  Ramsgate, 
January  6,  1805. 

Sir,  In  reply  to  your  letter  to  me  of  the  4th  inst.  on  the  subject 
of  the  lately  constructed  carcasses  and  other  means  of  annoying  the 
enemy’s  flotilla,  I  observe  to  you  that  I  have  but  little  confidence  in 
the  effect  of  the  carcasses  unless  they  can  be  placed  under  the  object 
against  which  they  are  intended  to  be  used  ;  and  I  think  that  the 
best  way  of  endeavouring  to  make  use  of  them  is  by  setting  them  on 
in  the  strength  of  the  tide,  two  and  two,  or  attached  to  a  buoy  by  a 
line  with  cork  floats  and  with  hooks  like  fish  jiggers  fastened  to  it, 
or  something  that  might  catch  a  cable  and  leave  the  current  to  press 
the  carcass  under  the  bottom  ;  but  even  in  this  way  I  feel  they  can 
only  be  used  with  a  prospect  of  success  on  favourable  occasions.  .  .  . 
I  have  &c. 


Keith. 
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109.  Melville  to  Keith 

Admiralty, 
April  2,  1805. 

My  dear  Lord,  This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  Mr.  Francis.  I 
have  sent  him  in  consequence  of  a  note  I  had  from  him  this  morning 
bringing  the  enclosed  letters  from  Sir  Home  Popham.  The  Board 
will  give  the  necessary  orders  for  sending  the  Sceptre  and  Diadem  to 
Spithead  ;  the  other  aid  wanted  for  sending  Mr.  Francis  and  his 
small  carcasses  will  be  given  by  you.  It  is  not  my  opinion  that  the 
French  Fleet  will  remain  in  Camaret  Bay,  but  if  they  should,  or 
should  return  there  again,  I  really  think  it  would  be  wrong  after  all 
the  preparations  have  been  made  not  to  have  them  so  arranged  and 
placed  as  to  make  use  of  them  if  a  fair  opportunity  presents  itself. 
I  remain  &c. 

Melville. 


no.  Fulton  to  Keith 


London, 
May  13,  1805. 

My  Lord,  Last  autumn  it  was  thought  of  some  use  to  destroy  the 
fort  at  Calais,  which  the  weather,  with  want  of  experience,  then  pre¬ 
vented.  The  season  is  now  arrived  favourable  to  another  essay, 
and  Capt.  Seccombe  will  be  happy  to  make  the  experiment  with  no 
other  preparation  than  one  copper  carcass  containing  1,500  lbs.  of 
powder,  one  galley  and  one  catamaran. 

Without  any  hostile  appearance  at  the  end  of  this  month  when 
the  nights  will  be  dark,  I  think  he  may  succeed  to  run  a  carcass  under 
the  fort.  We  shall  then  see  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  action  of  powder.  And  such  an  experiment  is  perhaps  of  more 
importance  to  establish  facts  and  remove  doubts  than  simply  to 
destroy  one  fort  of  wood.  We  know  that  such  an  event,  however 
successful,  cannot  make  a  great  impression  on  the  enemy,  but  it  may 
be  a  material  point  gained  in  engineering  and  lead  to  enterprises  of 
greater  magnitude.  Hence,  as  the  risk  will  be  inconsiderable  and 
good  may  arise,  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  grant  Capt.  Seccombe 
permission  to  make  the  attempt.  I  have  &c. 

Rob.  Francis. 

P.S. — No.  13  Sackville  St.  Pickadilly  (sic) .  This  small  enter¬ 
prise,  if  successful,  may  have  a  tendency  to  cheer  the  public  mind 
by  raising  the  hope  that  something  of  greater  importance  may  be 
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done.  For  the  same  reason  I  think  it  would  be  good  policy  to  blow 
up  any  number  of  the  enemy’s  flotilla  whenever  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented.  If  a  small  attack  is  made  the  risk  will  be  proportionately 
small.  At  all  events  the  annoyance  will  be  considerable  to  the 
enemy.  At  present  they  are  undisturbed,  and  not  one  enterprise 
is  in  motion  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  Englishmen.  My  Lord,  I  submit 
these  considerations  to  you  as  to  a  friend,  not  presuming  to  press 
their  execution. 


hi.  Keith  to  Fulton 

Monarch,  off  Ramsgate, 
May  15,  1805. 

Sir,  I  am  favoured  with  your  letter  of  the  13th  and  shall  submit 
it  to  the  Admiralty.  The  Pile  Fort  at  Boulogne  would  be  of  more 
detriment  to  the  enemy  than  Fort  Rouge,  or  the  pierhead  at  Calais. 
Of  the  catamaran  I  must  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  I  have  no 
good  opinion.  It  has  no  power  whatever  on  a  substance  of  any 
considerable  weight  in  a  tide’s  way,  or  curl  on  the  water’s  surface, 
and  the  persons  on  it  are  endangered.  There  is  another  subject  I 
must  mention.  You  will  know  enterprises  of  this  order  are  not  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  everyone.  On  a  former  occasion  I  employed 
some  of  the  best  I  had,  and  I  believe  there  are  no  better  officers 
anywhere,  and  it  must  be  admitted  the  service  was  well  performed, 
and  great  danger  incurred  with  reasonable  hope  of  promotion  held 
out ;  yet  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  anyone  concerned  ;  so  that  I 
cannot  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  have  so  many  volunteers  as  on  the 
former  occasion.  The  enemy  have  not  stirred  out  of  the  harbour 
this  last  month.  I  am  &c. 

Keith. 


hi  (a).  Owen  to  Douglas 

Immortality,  Boulogne  S.E.  5  miles, 
July  18,  1805. 

Sir,  In  consequence  of  the  information  brought  me  by  the  Bruizer 
I  moved  with  the  detachment  under  my  orders  to  windward  of 
Cape  Grisnez  in  readiness  for  attacking  the  enemy’s  vessels,  should 
they  give  opportunity  by  pursuing  their  course  towards  Boulogne. 

About  3.30  I  discovered  their  flotilla  steering  along  shore.  Our 
Calais  squadron  was  standing  for  them  and  opened  their  fire  about 
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4.15.  The  force  of  the  enemy  consisted  of  3  praam  ships  under 
French  and  22  large  schooners  under  Dutch  colours  ;  these  latter 
had  drawn  themselves  into  a  line  and  were  about  half  a  mile  ahead 
of  the  praams.  I  therefore  made  the  signal  for  the  brigs  of  my 
detachment  to  attack  this  part  of  their  force,  which  was  done  about 
five  o’clock  most  handsomely  by  the  Antelope,  Pinker,  Sparkler  and 
Arab,  the  latter  pressing  inshore  with  the  brigs  whilst  he  found  water 
barely  to  keep  his  ship  afloat.  Other  brigs  pushed  in  as  they  came 
up.  The  junction  of  the  Calais  squadron  about  this  time  brought 
our  ships  (of  which  a  great  number  had  collected)  very  close  together, 
and  as  we  had  already  four  fully  engaged  with  the  enemy,  I  hauled 
out,  making  the  signal  for  open  order,  at  the  same  time  directing  the 
brigs  to  close  and  engage  the  enemy  close.  In  consequence  of  this 
signal  the  Arab  and  gun  brigs  pressed  closely  upon  the  enemy’s 
schooners.  Three  of  their  number  had  already  grounded,  two 
others  ran  ashore  to  keep  themselves  from  sinking,  and  several 
others  seemed  cut  up  in  their  rigging  and  thrown  into  great  con¬ 
fusion.  The  three  praams  having  at  length  cleared  the  channel,  they 
were  passing  within  the  bank.  I  closed  with  them  and  brought 
them  to  a  tolerably  close  action  which  continued  without  inter¬ 
mission  till  7.30,  when  we  were  off  Ambleteuse,  where  the  praams 
anchored  with  the  schooners  which  had  already  arrived. 

I  cannot  particularise  the  number  of  ships  which  joined  and  fired 
upon  the  enemy’s  vessels.  Of  the  detachment  under  me  I  feel  it  is 
my  duty  to  report  my  most  perfect  satisfaction.  All  were  anxious 
and  eager  to  seize  every  opportunity  which  presented  itself  for 
closing  with  the  enemy.  ...  Of  the  conduct  of  Lieut.  Marshall  you, 
sir,  know  full  well  the  high  opinion  I  had  of  this  inestimable  officer. 
It  was  his  fate  to  fall.  I  can  say  nothing  which  will  do  justice  to 
my  feelings  of  his  merit.  My  own  ship’s  company  acted  fully  up 
to  every  good  opinion  I  formed  of  them.  They  are  most  cool  and 
steady.  I  have  so  frequently  spoken  of  the  merits  of  Lieut.  Payne 
that  it  is  now  needless  to  say  more  than  that  I  had  his  assistance. 
Of  the  enemy’s  loss  in  such  an  action  it  is  impossible  to  judge,  but 
from  the  direction  of  the  shot  it  must  have  been  very  great.  I 
have  &c. 

E.  W.  C.  R.  Owen.1 

1  Rear-Admiral  Douglas  was  then  in  command  of  the  Downs  force.  The  Dutch 
admiral,  Ver  Huell,  succeeded  in  passing  a  force  from  Dunkirk  to  Boulogne  to  assist 
Napoleon’s  concentration  there.  In  spite  of  elaborate  shore  protection,  only  21  out 
of  his  32  vessels  reached  their  destination ;  British  losses  amounted  to  6  killed.  See 
James,  Vol.  Ill,  318  ff. 
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112.  Invasion  Intelligence 

Translation  of  a  French  spy’s  report,  dated  The  Hague,  July  30, 1803 

]\ ^OSt  SCCYCt 

Having  had  nothing  of  interest  to  send  you  for  several  days,  I 
have  refrained  from  writing.  To-day  I  can  tell  you  that  the  whole 
French  and  Batavian  Army  will  embark  at  the  Helder,  and  that  the 
most  pressing  and  precise  orders  have  been  given  to  General  Marmont 
to  embark  the  army  on  the  18th  Thermidor  [August  6].  All  the 
troops  have  already  left  the  camp  at  Zeist,  and  it  is  on  August  6  that 
General  Marmont  and  his  staff  will  go  on  board  a  ship  of  the  line. 
The  expeditionary  army  is  20,000  strong,  including  the  expedition 
from  Helvoet  which  will  be  commanded  by  General  Sebastiani.  The 
orders  for  embarkation  were  issued  after  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Council  at  St.  Cloud.  General  Marmont,  who  regards  the  expedition 
as  certain,  appears  to  be  entirely  confident  (  au  cornble  de  ses  vceux  ). 
He  has  been  with  General  Sebastiani  twenty-four  hours.  Yesterday 
there  was  a  grand  dinner  at  M.  Schimmelponnick’s  and  they  appeared 
to  be  reconciled,  but  it  is  certain  they  are  not.  General  Marmont 
leaves  to-day  for  Utrecht  and  will  come  from  there  to  embark  at 
Helder. 


113.  Barham  to  Keith 

(No  date  or  address.  Probably  Admiralty), 

July  31  ?,  1805. 

My  dear  Lord,  As  it  is  possible  the  enemy  may  possess  them¬ 
selves  of  the  command  of  the  Channel  during  the  absence  of  Lord 
Nelson,  we  have  ordered  every  line  of  battle  (sic)  that  can  be  got 
ready  to  be  manned  from  the  frigates  and  small  craft  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  Lord  Cornwallis  in  case  he  should  be  obliged  to  fall  back 
for  reinforcement.  You  will,  I  doubt  not,  my  dear  Lord,  forward 
these  purposes  by  every  means  in  your  power.  Being  very  sincerely 
yours, 

Barham. 


1 14.  Barham  to  Keith 

Admiralty, 
July  31,  1805. 

My  dear  Lord,  Pray  send  five  of  the  six  ships  that  may  have 
joined  you  from  Admiral  Cornwallis  to  reinforce  him  without  a 
moment’s  loss  of  time  and  official  orders  will  be  sent  by  the  post. 
Yours, 


Barham. 
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115.  Keith  to  Barham 

August  1,  1805. 

My  dear  Lord,  If  no  accident  shall  have  happened  to  Admiral 
Calder  his  force,  added  to  that  of  Admiral  Cornwallis,  may  set  the 
Combined  Fleets  of  France  and  Spain  at  defiance.1  If  they  ventured 
into  the  Channel  it  would  be  to  return  no  more,  even  at  this  season 
of  the  year. 

The  Agincourt  is  here  the  only  fit  ship  to  go  to  Spithead.  The 
Utrecht  is  not  manned,  nor  fit  to  quit  the  Downs,  neither  is  the 
Trusty.  The  St.  Albans  is  ready  to  go  to  the  Nore  the  moment  the 
Dictator  comes  to  that  anchorage.  If  I  sent  her  sooner  it  would  be 
to  lose  the  show  or  appearance  of  such  a  ship  at  a  time  we  are  but 
weak.  Any  message  by  telegraph  will  be  most  certainly  obeyed.  I 
congratulate  you  on  what  has  been  done  already  and  look  forward 
to  the  future  with  hope.  Your  Lordship’s  faithful  and  obliged 
humble  servant. 

Keith. 


116.  Barham  to  Keith 


Admiralty, 
August  6,  1805. 

My  dear  Lord,  The  scent  of  invasion  from  the  Texel  is  very 
strong  and  you  will  receive  a  copy  of  what  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  put  into  my  hands  this  morning.  Should  anything  get  out 
of  the  Texel— [illegible]  and  which  is  not  likely,  Mr.  Pitt  has  suggested 
the  propriety  of  sending  a  cross-land  messenger  to  Ireland  to  apprise 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  If  the  design  is  a  serious  one  you  will  have  to 
look  at  Boulogne  as  well  as  the  Texel.  The  Dictator  would  have 
been  with  you,  but  she  waits  for  St.  Albans’  men.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  three  ships  that  were  said  to  have  left  Rochefort  about  ten 
days  since.  The  information  is  doubtful.  As  this  was  the  only 
force  that  can  possibly  come  your  way  I  think  we  have  little  to  fear 
from  it.  I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  yours  faithfully 

Barham.2 

1  Calder’s  action  was  fought  on  July  22,  after  which  he  fell  back  on  Cornwallis. 
On  ‘  Nauticus’  ’  advice  for  sending  him  off  Finisterre,  see  Introduction,  p.  12.  On 
the  question  of  reinforcements  see  Corbett,  Campaign  of  Trafalgar,  227-231. 

a  Keith's  reply  to  this,  dated  August  7,  is  printed  in  Barham  Papers,  ill. 
140.  He  there  states  that  a  64  has  already  been  sent  off  the  Texel ;  the  enemy 
cannot  come  out  of  Boulogne  in  less  than  six  tides,  I  think  ;  but  it  is  certainly  im¬ 
portant  to  be  in  power  on  this  coast  for  six  weeks  to  come.’ 
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117.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Edgar,  off  Ramsgate, 
August  15,  1805. 

Sir,  be  pleased  to  acquaint  their  Lordships  that  I  understand  the 
Princess  of  Orange  has  this  morning  anchored  in  the  Downs,  and  that  I 
conclude  therefrom  that  Admiral  Russell  has  returned  from  Y armouth. 

Their  Lordships  will  observe  that  all  accounts  agree  in  stating 
that  an  embarkation  of  a  very  considerable  force  has  taken  place 
in  the  Texel,  and  although  it  is  imagined  that  the  enemy  line-of-battle 
ships  will  not  be  able  to  come  out  except  on  the  spring  tides,  I  am 
by  no  means  positively  satisfied  of  the  fact ;  far  less  that  they  may 
not  combine  to  sail  out  without  their  guns,  and  take  them  on  board 
under  the  protection  of  their  batteries  ;  or,  if  we  have  no  fleet  off 
that  port,  that  their  transports  may  not  sail  under  the  protection  of 
frigates,  or  other  armed  vessels,  and  land  men  on  the  coasts  of  H.M. 
dominions,  or  carry  them  abroad,  probabilities  which  I  have  long 
ago  stated  to  the  Rear-Admiral. 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  I  propose  for  their  Lord- 
ships’  approval  that  the  Rear-Admiral  with  the  squadron  should 
anchor  on  the  enemy’s  coast  while  the  weather  is  fine,  and  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  and  provisions  as  was  done  during  the  last  year  ; 
for  it  is  impossible  that  the  enemy's  troops,  if  prevented  from  sailing, 
can  remain  long  embarked  without  becoming  so  sickly  as  to  defeat 
any  object  that  they  may  have  in  view  ;  and  should  their  Lordships 
sanction  this  measure,  it  is  my  intention  to  order  the  Dictator  and 
Agincourt  to  join  the  Rear-Admiral,  which  would  make  his  force, 
in  line-of-battle  ships  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  enemy,  after 
withdrawing  the  Adamant  or  Antelope  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  Dungeness  Squadron,  for  from  the  number  in  which  the 
enemy  have  lately  appeared  in  Boulogne  Roads  it  seems  necessary 
that  we  should  have  larger  ships  to  support  the  smaller  vessels.  I 
have  &c. 

Keith. 


1 18.  Keith  to  Holloway 

Edgar,  off  Ramsgate, 
August  24,  1805. 

Sir,  I  herewith  transmit  a  copy  of  a  note  of  intelligence  which  I 
have  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 1  and  as  it  appears 

1  This  was  a  copy  of  Cornwallis’  letter  of  August  19  informing  the  Admiralty  that 
Captain  Brace  of  the  Iris  had  sighted  Villeneuve  off  Ferrol  on  the  13th,  printed  in 
Barham  Papers,  III.  346. 
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that  the  enemy  may  be  contemplating  movements  to  the  eastward 
I  desire  that  you  will  take  particular  care  that  the  whole  squadron, 
as  well  off  Boulogne  as  in  the  Downs,  is  kept  in  constant  readiness  for 
making  any  movement  that  circumstances  may  render  necessary. 
I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


119.  Gambler  to  Keith 

Admiralty, 
August  24,  1805. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  think  Russell  will  now  be  quite  equal  with  the 
force  you  have  given  him  to  give  a  good  account  of  the  Dutch 
squadron  if  it  gives  him  the  opportunity,  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
will  not  happen  while  he  remains  off  the  Texel,  in  which  I  agree  with 
you  that  he  should  do.  The  movements  of  the  Russian  and  I  hope 
also  of  the  Austrian  troops  will  probably  oblige  Bony  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  the  west  and  employ  them  where  he  will  want  them 
more.1  What  could  that  firing  be  among  the  troops  at  night  which 
Douglas  mentions  to  have  occurred  some  few  nights  ago  ?  Perhaps 
they  are  quarrelling  among  themselves.  The  Combined  Fleet  was 
outside  of  Ferrol  so  late  as  the  14th.  Calder  was  sent  off  that  place 
with  20  sail  of  the  line  on  the  16th.  I  wish  he  may  catch  them.  It 
may  save  his  credit2  and  much  trouble  and  investigation.  Yours  &c. 

J.  Gambier. 


120.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Edgar,  off  Ramsgate, 
August  31,  1805. 

Sir,  I  have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday’s  date,  signifying 
their  Lordships’  direction  that  I  should  cause  twenty  Marine 
Artillerymen  and  twenty  of  the  Dover  Sea  Fencibles  to  be  put  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Sir  Sidney  Smith  for  the  purpose  of  manning 
the  three  galleys  Gemini,  Cancer,  Sagitarrius  with  orders  for  their 
being  victualled  whilst  on  the  service  for  which  they  are  ordered 
from  such  of  H.M.  ships  that  may  be  nearest  to  them  ;  and  that  I 
should  order  the  commander  of  the  Desperate  gunbrig  to  proceed 

1  Napoleon  began  the  march  of  the  Grand  Army  from  Boulogne  to  Ulm  a  few 
days  after  this  was  written. 

2  I.e.,  after  his  failure  on  July  22. 
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with  the  said  galleys  for  their  protection,  and  cause  the  three  under¬ 
mentioned  Sub-Lieutenants 1  to  be  lent  from  the  vessels  in  which 
they  are  at  present  serving  to  command  the  galleys  ;  and  I  request 
that  you  will  inform  their  Lordships  that  I  have  instructed  Captain 
Searle  of  this  ship  to  hold  twenty  of  the  Marine  Artillery  and  the 
eldest  subaltern  in  readiness  to  proceed  with  them.  .  .  . 

I  have  directed  Captain  Western  to  hold  twenty  of  the  Dover 
Sea  Fencibles  in  readiness  to  embark  and  obey  such  instructions 
as  they  may  receive  from  any  of  the  officers  above  mentioned. 
I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


121.  Admiralty  to  Keith 

Having  ordered  Captain  Sir  William  S.  Smith  to  hoist  a  broad 
pendant  on  board  H.M.S.  Leopard  and  to  put  himself  under  your 
Lordship’s  command,  and  follow  your  orders  for  his  further  pro¬ 
ceedings,  your  Lordship  is  hereby  required  and  directed  to  take  him 
under  your  command  accordingly  and  employ  him  in  the  command 
of  H.M.  ships  and  vessels  stationed  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  at  Boulogne.2 

Given  under  our  hands  Sept.  3  1805. 

Gambier,  Nepean,  Garlies. 

122.  Castlereagh,  Secretary  of  War,  to  Keith 

Downing  Street, 
October  16,  1805. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  return  you  many  thanks  for  your  zeal  and 
activity  in  putting  forward  the  several  points  connected  with  public 
service  on  which  I  addressed  your  Lordship  privately  previous  to  the 
official  order  being  forwarded  from  hence  and  am  much  gratified  to 
find  them  all  in  such  good  train. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  German  Legion  should  be  embarked  with 
the  least  possible  delay  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  embarkation  of 
5,000  additional  infantry,  consisting  of  the  Brigade  of  Guards  now 

1  John  Arnold — Cancer  ;  W.  S.  S.  Towning — Gemini  ;  A.  Spilsbury — Sagiiarrius. 
For  these  galleys  see  Introduction,  and  for  the  new  rank  of  Sub-Lieutenant,  see 
below  under  Manning,  December  5,  1804. 

2  Smith  replaced  Douglas  in  command  of  the  Dungeness  squadron,  the  latter 
going  to  Yarmouth  to  replace  Thornborough.  The  Dungeness  squadron  now  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  50-gun  ships,  six  frigates,  12  brigs,  7  bombs,  19  gun  vessels,  4  cutters. 
Owen  was  second  in  command  in  the  Immortality. 
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at  Dover  and  Major-General  Paget’s  brigade,  viz.  the  4th,  14th  and 
23rd  Regiments,  together  with  5  companies  of  the  Rifle  Corps. 

After  providing  for  the  Hanoverians,  without  interfering  with 
the  ships  under  orders  for  Leith  to  bring  troops  to  the  southward, 
there  will  remain  disposable  in  the  Downs  6,809  tons,  which  with 
95 1  ordered  round  from  Portsmouth  will  amply  accommodate  the 
above  force.  There  will  also  remain  cavalry  transports  for  90  horses 
which  will  receive  the  officers’  horses  of  the  British  Corps.  Your 
Lordship  will  best  judge  where  the  transports,  after  taking  on  board 
the  troops,  can  most  safely  be  assembled,  previous  to  their  proceeding 
to  their  destination.  I  shall  accelerate  the  march  of  the  troops  and 
your  Lordship  will  have  the  goodness  to  make  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  Capt.  Culverhouse  for  the  embarkation  being 
carried  out  without  delay  or  unnecessary  interruption. 

The  orders  from  the  Admiralty  will  be  sent  to-day  and  I  hope  the 
attack  on  Boulogne  may  be  carried  into  effect  as  soon  as  Mr.  Congreve 
reports  his  arrangements  complete.1  The  squadron  you  have 
assigned  to  Sir  S.  Smith  seems  fully  equal  to  the  service  and  I  am 
persuaded  you  will  leave  nothing  undone  which  can  contribute  to 
its  success.  I  have  &c. 

Castlereagh. 


123.  Castlereagh  to  Keith 

Downing  Street, 
October  19,  1805. 

My  dear  Lord,  The  favourable  intelligence  from  the  Continent, 
as  it  improves  the  possibility  of  our  troops  being  enabled  to  debark 
in  safety  in  the  Elbe  immediately  on  their  arrival,  has  determined 
H.M.  ministers  to  send  the  force  now  under  orders  in  two  divisions. 
Your  Lordship  will  therefore  have  the  goodness  to  apprise  me  of  the 
period,  that  it  may  be  desirable  that  the  final  orders  for  sailing  should 
be  sent  to  the  first  division  ;  and  also  make  arrangements  for  afford¬ 
ing  the  British  second  division  a  suitable  convoy  as  soon  as  it  is  ready 
to  proceed — all  which  I  will  officially  direct  through  the  Admiralty 
in  due  time.  I  am  &c. 

Castlereagh.2 

1  On  this  first  attack  with  Congreve  rockets,  see  correspondence  of  Keith, 
Smith,  etc.,  printed  in  Naval  Miscellany,  Vol.  IV.,  ed.  Lloyd  and  Craig. 

2  Further  correspondence  on  this  subject  from  Castlereagh,  then  Secretary  of 
State  at  War,  will  be  found  in  Barham  Papers,  III.  158  ff.,  together  with  Keith’s 
replies.  It  was  proposed  to  land  the  troops  at  Emden,  in  alliance  with  Prussia. 
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124.  Owen  to  Smith 

ImmortalitS,  off  Ambleteuse, 
October  29,  1805. 

Sir,  The  last  night  being  favourable  for  the  purpose,  I  directed 
Lieutenant  Payne  in  a  four-oared  gig  to  attempt  placing  a  carcass 
across  the  bow  of  the  extreme  vessel  of  the  enemy’s  line,  directing 
the  Bloodhound  to  be  prepared  to  take  him  up,  or  give  protection, 
and  sending  Lieut.  Warburton  with  the  barge  to  lie  at  a  proper 
distance  near  the  enemy’s  line  with  the  same  purpose. 

I  enclose  Lieut.  Payne’s  report,  by  which  you  will  perceive  that, 
being  unable  to  fetch  the  vessel  I  had  pointed  out  in  the  van,  he 
executed  his  purpose  on  the  second  vessel  of  their  rear  with  so  much 
address  as  to  give  reason  to  believe  he  would  have  passed  undis¬ 
covered  had  not  one  of  the  enemy’s  guard  boats  been  passing  the 
interval  at  the  same  moment  and  given  the  alarm.  From  the  crash 
which  accompanied  the  explosion,  from  the  confusion  that  followed, 
the  hailing  with  trumpets  from  the  next  vessel,  and  from  the  signals 
made  by  the  second  ahead,  in  the  whole  of  which  Lieut.  Warburton 
(who  was  lying  at  some  little  distance  and  did  not  join  the  gig  until 
they  were  on  board)  corroborated,  there  seems  no  doubt  of  this  brig 
being  destroyed,  but  the  early  hour  at  which  the  explosion  took  place 
(half  past  nine),  together  with  a  whole  flood  tide,  and  a  long  night 
to  remove  and  replace  her,  renders  it  impossible  to  gather  any 
positive  testimony  of  its  effect. 

We  this  morning  find  the  same  number  of  brigs  (27)  in  the  roads 
and  the  privateer  which  was  last  night  off  Gris  Nez  is  now  off  Amble¬ 
teuse.  You,  sir,  know  my  opinion  of  Lieut.  Payne.  I  have  there¬ 
fore  only  to  add  that  the  boatswain’s  mate  is  an  excellent,  steady, 
good  man,  and  one  whom  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
recommend  for  promotion.  The  force  now  here  is  Immortalite, 
Utile,  Bloodhound,  Acute  and  Tickler.  The  Constant  has  stood  in 
with  a  sick  man  for  the  surgeon  to  examine  ;  it  is  very  slight  and 
she  will  resume  her  station.  I  have  See. 

E.  W.  C.  R.  Owen. 

Enclosure. — Payne  to  Owen.  October  28 

Sir,  In  putting  your  orders  in  execution  last  night,  I  have  to 
inform  you  on  getting  on  board  the  Bloodhound  with  the  boats  the 
wind  came  more  to  the  southward,  which  prevented  our  being  towed 
nearer  the  shore  than  the  Bass,  where  we  quitted  her  and  reached 
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the  centre  of  the  enemy’s  line,  the  tide  running  so  strong  put  it  out 
of  my  power  to  act  on  the  easternmost  brig,  as  you  directed.  I  went 
down  the  line  round  the  westernmost  vessel,  up  inshore,  and  came 
out  between  the  second  and  third  brig.  I  placed  the  carcass  across 
the  second  vessel’s  cable  before  they  fired.  Just  clearing  her  bows 
one  of  their  pinnaces  hailed  me  and  gave  the  alarm,  which  caused 
some  firing  at  us,  but  am  happy  to  say  without  doing  any  harm. 
When  I  found  the  firing  abated  I  went  in  again  to  see  its  effects. 
Before  I  was  near  enough  to  make  out  the  same  brig  it  exploded  and 
made  a  similar  crash  as  the  brig  [ Dorothea ]  lately  exploded  in  the 
Downs.  One  of  their  vessels  near  the  place  of  the  explosion  hoisted 
a  light  and  fired  muskets  in  succession  every  half  minute  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Their  row  boats  being  near  the  spot  prevented 
my  closing  nearer  to  ascertain  whether  she  was  destroyed  or  not. 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  she  was,  as  the  carcass  was  regularly 
placed  and  that  part  of  the  line  in  great  confusion,  from  their  noise. 
The  five  men  in  the  gig  with  me  behaved  with  their  usual  steadiness. 
I  beg  particularly  to  recommend  Jas.  Nuthall,  boatswain’s  mate. 
Mr.  Warburton  was  at  a  proper  distance  to  give  me  support,  as  you 
directed.  I  have  &c. 

Chas.  F.  Payne. 


125.  Keith  to  Smith 

Deal, 

October  30,  1805. 

Sir,  Having  discovered  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Robb  two  papers, 
the  originals  of  which  were  shown  to  me  by  that  man  upwards  of  two 
months  ago,  purporting  to  be  queries  put  to  him  by  the  French 
General  at  Flushing  with  a  view  to  obtaining  information  of  the 
state  of  public  affairs  in  this  country,  and  having  marginal  answers 
written  upon  them  stated  by  Robb  to  have  been  sent  to  him  by 
some  branch  of  H.M.  Government  through  you,  I  desire  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  me  through  which  department  of  the 
Government  the  replies  in  question  were  transmitted  to  you,  as  the 
service  with  which  I  am  now  occupied  renders  it  necessary  that  I 
should  be  acquainted  therewith  ;  and  that  you  will  also  explain  to 
me  how  it  happens  that  any  communications  of  this  kind  are  carried 
on  by  you  without  my  knowledge.  I  have  &c. 


Keith. 
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126.  Castlereagh  to  Keith 

Downing  Street, 
November  9,  1805. 

My  dear  Lord,  Accept  my  congratulations  on  the  additional 
glories  which  your  profession  has  acquired.  Nelson  has  terminated 

his  life  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself.1 

I  trust  that  the  wind  will  give  our  troops  a  smooth  passage  to  the 
Elbe.  We  are  now  most  anxious  to  get  the  cavalry  embarked. 
Let  me  beg  your  Lordship  to  push  it  forward  with  the  utmost  des¬ 
patch.  It  is  my  wish  that  as  soon  as  one  regiment  is  shipped  it 
should  proceed  under  a  proper  convoy,  leaving  the  other  to  follow. 

I  am  &c. 

Castlereagh. 


127.  Keith  to  Smith 


Edgar,  off  Ramsgate, 
November  15,  1805. 


Sir,  I  am  again  without  your  weekly  returns,  which  are  the  only 
ones  that  do  not  reach  me  regularly  on  Fridays.  I  am  also  without 
reports  from  off  Boulogne  for  these  eight  or  ten  days,  and  desire  that 
you  will  be  pleased  to  report  at  least  once  every  second  day,  whether 
by  yourself,  or  the  commanding  officer  off  Boulogne  in  your  absence, 
taking  care  to  furnish  me  with  every  particular.  I  recommend 
your  ordering  the  crews  of  the  hired  cutters  to  be  mustered  as  often 

as  they  ioin  you.2  I  have  &c. 

J  Keith. 


128.  Keith  to  Holloway 

Edgar,  off  Ramsgate, 
December  6,  1805. 

Sir,  I  approve  of  the  directions  which  you  have  given  for  the 
ships  striking  their  colours  half-mast  in  the  event  of  the  arrival  in 
the  Downs  of  any  vessel  having  the  corpse  of  the  late  Vice-Admiral 
Lord  Nelson  on  board  ;  and  would  have  given  orders  to  that  effect 
ere  now  had  I  received  any  intimation  that  there  was  a  likelihood  of 
its  passing  through  the  Downs.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


1  The  news  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  reached  Barham  at  the  Admiralty  at  1  a.m. 

on  the  morning  of  November  6.  .  „  ,  ...  r 

1  On  November  21  Smith  and  Owen  prepared  an  attack  on  Boulogne  with  Con¬ 
greve  rockets,  but  it  was  called  off  on  account  of  bad  weather;  see  Smith’s  letter  to 
Keith  in  Barham  Papers,  III.  172  ff-,  and  Naval  Miscellany,  IV. 
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129.  Castlereagh  to  Keith 

Downing  Street, 
December  29,  1805. 

My  dear  Lord,  The  French  and  Dutch  papers,  the  former  of  the 
19th  and  the  latter  of  the  23rd,  received  this  day  having  fully  con¬ 
firmed  the  disastrous  result  of  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  the 
conclusion  of  an  amnesty  between  the  Allied  and  French  Armies,  it 
appears  of  importance  to  take  such  measures  without  delay  as  may 
secure  the  return  of  our  troops  from  the  Continent  in  case  Lord 
Harrowby  and  Lord  Cathcart  shall  think  fit  to  direct  their  return.1 
As  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  transports  which  carried  the  troops 
from  thence  may  have  received  damage,  particularly  the  horse 
transports  which  sailed  from  the  Elbe  on  the  16th,  two  only  of  which 
have  reached  English  ports,  I  think  it  desirable  to  send  immediately 
to  the  Elbe  or  Weser  whatever  light  transports  are  now  in  the  Downs 
capable  of  receiving  either  infantry  or  cavalry.  Of  the  former  I 
calculate  there  will  be  from  3  to  4,000  tons,  and  of  the  latter  sufficient 
for  200  or  300  horses.  .  .  . 

I  consider  it  also  desirable  that  two  respectable  squadrons  of  - 
light  armed  ships,  each  consisting  of  a  frigate  and  ten  sloops  or  gun- 
brigs,  should  be  immediately  sent,  the  one  to  the  Elbe  and  the  other 
to  the  Weser.  Their  services  may  be  highly  useful  in  protecting  the 
transports.  Lord  Barham  being  out  of  town  I  trouble  your  Lord- 
ship  with  these  directions  in  a  private  letter  to  avoid  delay,  for  which 
you  will  receive  the  official  order  from  the  Admiralty  tomorrow.  I 
am  &c. 

Castlereagh. 


130.  Keith  to  Barham 

The  following  paper  was  transmitted  to  Lord  Barham  in  December 
1805  in  reply  to  his  suggestion  to  Lord  Keith  on  the  subject  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  intention  of  dividing  the  North  Sea  Command. 

When  this  command  was  first  established  it  reached  westward  to 
Beachy  Head  and  Cape  de  Caux  on  the  French  coast,  but  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  which  it  was  seen  would  be  experienced  it  was 
soon  afterwards  extended  to  Selsea  Bill  and  Havre  de  Grace  ;  and 
one  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  arrangement  was  that  all  the 
general  reports  and  material  detail  might  pass  to  the  Admiralty 

1  The  re  embarkation  of  Cathcart ’s  troops  from  Cuxhaven  and  Bremen,  which  was 
completed  by  February  15,  is  described  by  Crawford  in  his  Reminiscences ,  II.  208. 
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through  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  thereby  lessen  the  corres¬ 
pondence  of  the  Board,  and  keep  their  Lordships  at  all  times  furnished 
with  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  extent  and  employment  of  the 
force  allotted  for  the  whole  of  the  North  Sea  station.  At  Walmer 
Lord  Melville  did  me  the  honour  of  reading  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
King  on  the  subject  of  this  command,  wherein  his  Lordship  pointed 
out  the  propriety  of  the  command  being  entrusted  to  one  controlling 
power,  the  Commander-in-Chief  being  supposed,  under  instructions, 
to  make  such  dispositions  of  the  whole  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment  ought  to  require  at  the  different  parts  of  the  command,  and 
be  always  in  readiness  himself  to  proceed,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  any 
part  of  the  coast. 

There  is  herewith  enclosed  a  letter  which  I  wrote  in  October  1803 
to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York  on  the  general  subject  of  the  invasion 
and  although  great  part  of  it,  relating  to  the  stationary  ships  and 
small  flotillas,  does  not  apply  now  in  the  manner  that  it  then  did, 
in  consequence  of  the  circumscribed  extent  of  the  numbers  as  well  as 
nature  of  the  enemy’s  invading  craft,  I  maintain  there  some  senti¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  the  practicability  of  the  enemy’s  attempts  at 
invasion  from  the  different  ports  therein  specified,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  of  some  compulsory  power  having  the  faculty  of  calling  in 
assistance  from  one  part  of  the  station  in  aid  of  another  when  it  may 
be  unexpectedly  attacked. 

I  am  not  sensible  that  the  correspondence  of  the  Board  will  be 
decreased  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  it  will  greatly  increase  by 
dividing  the  station.  The  weekly  returns,  for  instance,  will  be 
greatly  multiplied  ;  and  the  Board  will  have  almost  the  whole  of 
the  correspondence  with  junior  Flag  Officers  which  is  now  carried 
on  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  ;  and  the  expense  must  also  be 
increased  by  having  six  Commanders-in-Chief  instead  of  one. 

If  the  enemy  should  attempt  to  attack  us  in  the  narrow  Channel 
by  their  force  at  Boulogne,  the  Texel  or  Havre  de  Grace,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  call  all  the  ships  from  Yarmouth  to  the  Downs,  to  send 
them  to  the  Texel  with  all  the  large  ships  in  the  Downs,  in  case  any 
unexpected  force  of  the  enemy  should  appear  off  the  Dutch  coast, 
measures  which  one  Flag  Officer  could  not  pursue  on  another’s 
command  where  he  might  be  junior.  Ships  for  convoy  are  now 
furnished,  when  wanted,  from  any  part  of  the  station,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  when  it  was  divided. 

Should  the  station  be  divided,  I  foresee  an  extensive  clashing 
of  interests  and  difficulty  in  defining  power  and  command.  To  form 
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any  system  that  would  be  free  from  objections  would  be  difficult, 
but  our  means  of  defence  must  be  governed  in  a  great  degree  by  the 
measures  pursued  by  the  enemy,  and  our  opposing  force  must  be 
such  as  is  best  calculated,  and  can  be,  with  most  facility,  concen¬ 
trated  to  be  employed  in  meeting  theirs,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
they  are  provided  for  both  exigencies.  The  whole  of  the  squadron 
at  Boulogne  must  be  kept  in  the  Downs  and  at  Dungeness.  If 
allowed  to  go  to  the  westward  it  might  not  recover  the  station 
during  an  easterly  wind,  when  the  enemy  might  come  out  with  the 
whole  force. 

I  have  ever  held  a  squadron  of  stout  ships  in  the  Downs  to  be  of 
essential  consequence,  because  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  French 
troops  will  ever  embark  unless  covered  by  a  squadron  proceeding 
into  the  Channel,  either  straight  up  or  north  about ;  both  are  diffi¬ 
cult  and  dangerous,  but  not  impracticable. 

Many  bomb  ships  and  fire  vessels  of  various  description  will  be 
momentous,  for  as  the  enemy  cannot  assemble  3,000  vessels  in 
Boulogne  Roads  in  less  than  five  tides,  they  ought  to  be  attacked  in 
all  ways  as  soon  as  their  number  renders  it  an  object  to  do  so,  and 
that  without  intermission. 

Keith. 


13 1.  Barham  to  Keith 

Admiralty, 
January  8,  1806. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  mentioned  to  your  Lordship  some  time  since 
that  I  wished  to  consult  you  on  a  new  arrangement  of  the  ships  and 
vessels  employed  between  Beachy  Head  and  the  Orkney  Islands, 
and  which  I  am  the  less  scrupulous  in  doing  since  I  have  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  letter  to  Mr.  Thomson  on  that  subject.  The  correspondence 
belonging  to  it  and  the  number  of  persons  whom  it  must  necessarily 
pass  is  become  so  immense  and  irregular  that  unless  some  method 
is  found  out  to  simplify  it  we  must  come  to  a  stand. 

Lord  Melville,  I  have  understood,  had  determined  to  divide  the 
command,  but  as  I  have  not  seen  his  plan  I  will  inform  you  of  mine 
before  I  submit  it  to  the  Cabinet.  The  extent  of  this  command  is 
so  great  that  the  Admirals  employed  on  it,  instead  of  carrying  on 
their  correspondence  through  the  Commander-in-Chief,  come  directly 
to  the  Admiralty  and  it  is  some  days  after  before  his  despatches  can 
reach  us.  The  irregularity  of  all  this  must  be  obvious  to  your  Lord- 
ship,  but  the  burden  of  it  falls  upon  the  Admiralty.  My  idea 
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therefore  is  to  make  the  principal  command  from  Beachy  Head  to 
Harwich,  as  in  the  former  war,  and  the  commanding  Admiral  to  reside 
on  shore  at  Deal.  From  the  North  Foreland  to  Harwich,  compre¬ 
hending  the  Rivers  Thames  and  Medway  will  be  a  second  command 
and  the  Admiral  to  reside  at  Sheerness.  From  Harwich  to  St.  Abb  s 
Head,  comprehending  Yarmouth,  will  be  a  third  command  and  the 
Admiral  to  reside  at  Yarmouth.  From  St.  Abb’s  Head  to  the 
Orkneys  and  the  Admiral  to  reside  at  Leith.  The  whole  of  these 
flags  to  correspond  directly  with  the  Admiralty  independent  of  each 
other.  The  squadrons  employed  in  the  North  Sea  to  be  a  separate 
command  as  in  the  time  of  Lord  Duncan  and  their  headquarters 
Yarmouth  Roads. 

To  add  to  these  as  soon  as  we  are  able,  another  strong  squadron 
of  line-of-battle  ships  to  rendezvous  under  two  flags  at  the  Downs, 
Dungeness  or  St.  Helens,  as  circumstances  may  point  out,  and  the 
Western  Squadron  to  have  charge  of  Brest,  Rochefort  and  Ferrol 
with  their  principal  rendezvous  off  Cape  Finisterre  and  refit  at 
Falmouth  or  Plymouth  as  occasion  may  require. 

Sir  John  (sic)  Saumarez  has  a  fifty-gun  ship  to  scour  the  Channel 
from  Beachy  Head  to  St.  Maloes,  his  principal  rendezvous  [being] 
Guernsey,  Havre  and  Portsmouth  for  refitting. 

This  is  the  best  arrangement  that  occurs  to  me  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  many  services  connected  with  this  large  extent  of 
coast,  and  I  shall  think  myself  much  obliged  to  your  Lordship  if 
you  will  point  out  what  is  wanting  and  what  requires  alteration. 
I  am  &c. 

Barham.1 


132.  Keith  to  Captain  Walker  of  the  Helder 

Edgar,  off  Ramsgate, 
January  18,  1806. 

Sir,  I  herewith  enclose  a  copy  of  the  orders  issued  by  Lord  Colling- 
wood  directing  a  general  thanksgiving  for  the  victory  obtained  by 
H.M.  Fleet  on  October  21  last  over  the  Combined  Fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  I  desire  that  pursuant  to  instructions  which  I  have 
received  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  you  will 
cause  the  same  to  be  posted  on  a  board  in  some  conspicuous  part  of 
the  ship  as  an  example  to  the  officers  and  crew.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


1  See  Barham  Papers,  III.  113,  119,  180  and  181  for  Keith’s  reply. 
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Admiralty, 
January  31,  1806. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  have  been  so  engaged  since  poor  Mr.  Pitt’s 
death  as  to  have  had  no  time  to  acknowledge  your  last  letter.  I  am 
just  about  laying  down  a  heavy  load,  which  naturally  relieves  me 
from  the  fatigues  of  this  laborious  office.  I  leave  all  future  arrange¬ 
ments  to  my  successor  and  have  only  to  give  you  my  good  wishes 
and  kind  regards  to  my  most  worthy  friend  Mr.  Elphinstone. 

You  will  receive  a  blank  commission  for  a  Commander  and  I 
remain,  my  dear  Lord,  very  faithfully  yours 

Barham. 


134.  Keith  to  Sir  Charles  Grey,  First  Lord 

Harley  Street, 
February  18,  1806. 

Sir,  I  beg  to  subjoin  for  your  consideration  a  rough  computation 
of  the  enemy’s  flotilla  at  Boulogne,  and  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  force  that  should  be  held  in  constant 
readiness  to  oppose  it,  as  well  as  some  other  ideas  connected  with" 
the  command  entrusted  to  me,  which  I  think  may  prove  acceptable 
to  you  in  forming  your  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  the 
country  and  its  commerce. 

As  reports  vary  very  considerably  respecting  the  extent  of  the 
enemy’s  invading  force,  and  consequently  of  the  means  which  it 
will  afford  for  the  conveyance  of  troops,  I  subjoin  two  distinct  com¬ 
putations  of  it— one  taken  high,  the  other  low  ;  but  from  either  of 
which  it  will  appear  that  they  have  collected  a  very  extensive 
force  for  threatening,  if  not  attacking,  the  coasts  of  His  Majesty’s 
dominions. 

Rough  Computation  of  the  Force  of  the  Boulogne  Flotilla 


High  computation 

Low  computation 

Description  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

vessels 

vessels 

men  they 

vessels 

men  they 

can  carry 

can  carry 

Praams 

20 

7,000 

14 

3,5oo 

Schooners 

80 

12,000 

70 

10,500 

Brigs 

450 

67,000 

350 

52,500 

Luggers 

1,200 

120,000 

900 

90,000 

Pinnaces 

300 

15,000 

250 

12,500 

Transport  craft 

950 

15,000 

916 

12,500 

Say  in  all 

3,000 

221,500 

2,500 

169,000 
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The  force  to  oppose  this  ought  to  be  composed  of  ships  of  the  line, 
frigates,  sloops,  gunbrigs,  bomb  vessels  and  fire  vessels,  and  not 
fewer  than 

Ships  of  the  line — 8  or  more 
Frigates— 18 
Frigates  of  20  guns — 8 
Sloops— 12 
Gunbrigs — 30 

Bomb  vessels — as  many  as  can  be  got. 

Fire  vessels — all  that  are  at  present  at  Sheemess,  and  one  Artillery 
officer  should  be  stationed  on  board  them  to  keep  them  in  constant 
order. 

Some  small  Explosion  vessels  fitted  and  kept  in  readiness  for  filling 
are  also  desirable,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  carcasses 
may  be  used  with  effect,  if  prudently  conducted. 

I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  more  than  200  vessels  coming  out  of 
Boulogne  in  any  one  tide,  but  let  it  be  assumed  that  even  600  can 
be  brought  out  of  that  and  other  places  contiguous,  it  would  require 
at  least  five  tides  to  bring  out  the  invading  force.  It  is  therefore 
my  opinion  that  as  soon  as  a  very  considerable  number  come  out 
into  the  road  they  should  be  attacked  by  the  bombs,  fire  vessels  and 
ships  of  war  in  any  way  possible  ;  taking  care,  however,  to  reserve 
sufficient  to  oppose  their  general  attempt  of  crossing  over  to  our 
coast. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  whether  the  enemy  will  embark  in  the 
harbours  or  in  the  roads.  If  in  the  former,  their  men,  so  much 
crowded,  will  soon  be  cramped.  If  in  the  latter,  it  will  require  much 
time  to  carry  them  off  in  pinnaces,  schuyts  etc. 

Ships  should  be  kept  at  St.  Helens  and  in  Cawsand  Bay  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  run  up-Channel  if  the  enemy  should  evade  the  Western  Fleet, 
and  make  for  Dungeness  or  the  Downs.  A  very  active  and  intelligent 
Flag  Officer  is  required  for  Dungeness.  The  Texel  squadron  should 
be  kept  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Dutch  force.  The  coast  off  the 
Humber,  Newcastle,  Leith  and  probably  off  Norway  will  require 
likewise  to  be  kept  in  safety  ;  and  additional  convoys  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Archangel,  Greenland  and  Hudson  Bay  ships. 

Twenty-two  vessels  will  be  required  for  the  ordinary  convoys 
constantly  passing  between  the  ports  of  this  kingdom  and  the  Baltic 
and  Tonningen  before  the  end  of  March.  There  are  at  present  only 
13  vessels  of  the  class  applicable  to  this  service,  and  2  or  3  are  in 
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a  very  bad  state.  Some  cutters,  schooners  and  luggers  are  much 
wanted  to  follow  in  the  rear  of  the  convoys  between  the  Downs  and 
the  western  ports,  which  would  more  effectually  check  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  the  enemy’s  small  privateers  than  any  other  means  ;  to 
cruise  generally  against  the  privateers  over  the  Channel  and  in  the 
North  Sea,  fast  sailing  brigs  are  best  adapted,  of  which  there  are 
but  few  on  the  command.  The  gun  vessels  are  too  slow  to  overtake 
them,  and  the  Revenue  vessels,  as  they  now  stand,  though  generally 
of  excellent  construction,  are  only  a  load  on  the  public. 

It  often  happens  that  ships  of  war  lie  at  Spithead  for  many  weeks 
waiting  for  the  East  and  West  India  trade  from  the  Downs.  If  the 
convoy  were  to  be  despatched  direct  from  the  Downs,  the  presence 
of  the  convoy  ships  would  increase  the  general  force  there,  and  the 
convoys  would  frequently  make  their  passage  out  of  the  Channel, 
when  it  is  lost  in  consequence  of  the  delay  of  a  second  rendezvous  at 
Spithead.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


135.  Keith  to  Holloway 

Edgar,  off  Ramsgate, 
March  2,  1806. 

Sir,  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  having  authorised 
Captain  Owen  of  H.M.S.  Immortalite  to  wear  a  distinguishing  pendant 
and  directed  me  to  employ  him  in  the  command  of  all  the  cruisers 
between  the  Downs  and  Beachy  Head  and  the  opposite  coast  of  the 
enemy  between  Calais  and  Dieppe,  I  desire  that  you  will  be  pleased 
to  direct  all  the  officers  commanding  H.M.  frigates,  sloops  of  war, 
gunbrigs  and  other  vessels  under  your  direction  except  those  named 
in  the  margin  [14  ships  named]  to  put  themselves  under  the  orders 
of  Captain  Owen,  and  that  you  will  employ  those  named  in  the  same 
manner  as  previously  to  the  departure  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  for  convoy  service  between  the  Downs  and  Spithead  and  for 
watching  and  blockading  the  enemy’s  ports  from  Ostend  to  Dunkirk, 
and  for  looking  out  for  the  enemy’s  privateers  at  the  back  of  the 
Goodwin  and  between  that  and  the  Galloper,  which  appears  at 
present  to  be  particularly  requisite  to  be  watched.  All  the  two¬ 
decked  ships  in  the  Downs  are  to  be  considered  at  my  disposal  for 
particular  service  as  before.  I  have  &c. 


Keith. 
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136.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Edgar,  off  Ramsgate, 
March  4,  1806. 

Sir,  I  think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  transmit  for  their  Lord- 
ships’  consideration  a  comparative  view  of  the  force  entrusted  to 
my  command  about  this  period  in  the  two  last  and  the  present 
years  for  counteracting  the  attempts  of  the  enemy’s  flotilla.  I  have 
only  to  add  that  nearly  all  their  invading  craft  is  concentrated  in 
the  ports  in  Boulogne  Bay,  and  that  the  extent  and  force  of  it 
requires  serious  attention.  I  have  &c. 

Keith.1 


Enclosure. 


Date 

Ships  of 
line 

Ships  of  Frigates 
50  guns 

Sloops 

Bombs 

Defence 

ships 

Gun- 

brigs 

Cutters , 
etc. 

1804 

4 

3 

19 

20 

II 

0 

10 

17 

1805 

2 

3 

14 

23 

10 

26 

34 

15 

1806 

1 

4 

7 

20 

9 

0 

33 

8 

Independent  of  convoy  vessels.  Utrecht  not  included,  being  quite 
unserviceable. 


137.  Keith  to  Admiralty 

Observations  on  vessels  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Robinson  of  the  Royal  Marine 
Artillery  at  Dover.  May  20,  1806 

Lieut.  Robinson  has  charge  of  the  following  vessels  and  effects 
left  at  Dover  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Sir  Home  Popham  and  Mr. 
Francis.  He  is  upon  full  pay  in  the  corps  and  has  hitherto  been  paid 
by  Mr.  Francis.  He  has  hired  for  the  reception  of  the  carcasses  and 
elaboratory  (sic)  effects  a  store  with  a  cellar  and  also  a  store  and  loft 
for  the  repair  and  reception  of  boats  at  the  rate  of  £30  per  annum. 

Atlanta  cutter. — This  vessel  is  2  years  old,  57  tons,  complete  in 
order.  She  has  been  a  pleasure  boat  and  has  accommodation  for  a 
commanding  officer  or  for  carrying  despatches. 

1  Commenting  on  this  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Grey  of  March  9,  Keith  says  ‘  When  I 
sent  the  comparative  statement  by  order  of  the  Board  and  made  the  remarks  upon 
the  enemy’s  force,  I  did  not  mean  that  a  great  increase  was  necessary  at  this  moment, 
but  that  it  ought  to  be  prepared,  for  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  French 
making  an  attempt  on  this  country  this  summer,  unless  we  are  so  evidently  powerful 
as  to  intimidate  their  soldiers  and  sailors.  Their  leaders,  uplifted  by  success,  care 
little  for  the  lives  of  men.  At  the  same  time  I  think  the  thing  not  impossible,  yet  I 
am  free  to  confess  I  know  many  obstacles  almost  insurmountable,  and  which  may 
occasion  their  ruin.  The  object  is  great  to  both  nations,  but  for  the  information 
from  Boulogne,  little  at  present  is  to  be  learnt.  I  do  not  believe  any  of  their  troops 
are  returned  to  the  coast ;  but  their  so  doing  is  an  affair  of  ten  or  twelve  days.’ 
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Gemini,  Cancer.— In  my  opinion  these  boats  do  not  seem  calcu¬ 
lated  for  any  purpose  in  this  climate  and  if  conveyed  to  Deal  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  they  would  bear  hauling  up  on  the  beach.  Mr. 

Robinson  says  that  Sir  Sidney  Smith  expressed  a  desire  to  have  them 
sent  after  him. 

Sagitarrius.— A  long  ten-oared  galley  corked  as  a  lifeboat,  unfit 
to  row  in  bad  weather  ;  had  been  better  removed  to  Deal. 

4  hovelling  lug  boats.— May  be  made  useful  as  explosion  or  fire- 
boats. 

4  fast  rowing  boats. — Being  galleys  28'  in  good  order. 

4  8^SS  fitted  with  cork  as  lifeboats.  May  be  received  on  board 
the  frigates  with  the  express  order  that  they  are  not  to  be  employed 
but  on  particular  service. 

One  plunger  and  a  model. — Not  useful  here — might  do  in  a  river 
or  very  fine  climate. 

One  plunger  and  one  catamaran  supplied  to  Mr.  Johnstone. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  under  his  charge  4  men  attached  to  the  Elabor- 
atory  and  paid  by  the  Ordnance.  So  are  four  employed  under  Mr. 
Congreve.  It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  many  of  the  watch  locks 
are  out  of  order  and  should  any  of  the  carcasses  be  called  into  service 
Mr.  Robinson  must  be  employed  to  put  them  in  order  ;  and  equally 
the  service  of  such  a  person  will  be  required  to  fix  them  to  the 
carcasses  and  to  instruct  the  officers  who  are  to  be  employed  into 
the  effects  of  their  use  and  nature  and  how  to  draw  the  pin. 

138.  Owen  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Clyde,  off  Boulogne, 
June  13,  1806. 

My  Lord,  I  have  to-day  examined  the  whole  coast  from  Calais 
to  Etaples  without  observing  anything  of  consequence  to  add  to  my 
report  of  yesterday. 

The  telegraph  I  have  reported  to  have  been  established  on 
several  points  I  now  observe  extends  from  Calais  to  Etaples,  and  I 
think  are  meant  to  supersede  the  old  coast  signals  by  flags,  not  one 
of  which  I  have  seen  made  to-day,  and  this  telegraph  seems  so  simple 
and  at  the  same  time  so  comprehensive  that  I  take  the  liberty  of 
forwarding  your  Lordship  a  sketch  thereof  for  the  information  of 
My  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.1 

1  For  the  early  history  of  the  telegraph,  see  Commander  Hilary  Mead’s  articles 
in  The  Mariner’s  Mirror  (1934),  P-  22C  where  a  sketch  is  reproduced  similar  to 
that  sent  by  Owen.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  used  in  1803. 
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In  continuing  their  works  round  Boulogne  I  observe  the  enemy 
have  regularly  fortified  a  spot  of  commanding  ground  immediately 
over  the  four-gun  battery  adjoining  the  village  of  Portet  and  have 
scarped  down  the  [illegible]  thereof  as  a  parapet  to  add  to  its  strength. 
This  work  seems  intended  to  protect  Boulogne  on  that  side  from  a 
coup  de  main.  At  Calais  a  large  ship  has  been  built  and  is  nearly 
ready.  At  Etaples  there  is  a  brig  and  two  sloops  only.  At  Amble- 
teuse  and  Boulogne  the  vessels  are  again  draped  in  colours  to-day. 
I  have  &c. 

E.  W.  C.  Owen. 

Enclosure. — Plan  of  telegraph  used  to  convey  intelligence  along  the 
enemy’s  coast.  Three  arms  movable  in  a  circular  direction  round  the  upper 
end,  which  is  fixed  to  the  flagstaff  as  a  centre.  Each  arm  has  6  positions. 
Total  changes  by  this  telegraph  are  342.  [Sketch  omitted.] 

139.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Edgar,  off  Ramsgate, 
July  16,  1806. 

Sir,  I  think  72,000  men  a  smaller  force  than  the  enemy  would 
undertake  a  landing  with  in  this  country,  and  that  such  an  attempt 
would  not  be  made  unless  a  fleet  could  come  into  the  Channel  to 
cover  their  descent.  Scotland  is  too  distant  from  Boulogne.  Ireland 
may  probably  be  attempted  from  some  of  their  ports,  but  will  require 
a  considerable  army.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  French  Army’s  return 
to  the  coast.  It  costs  no  more  to  keep  it  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  their  dominions  and  must,  of  course,  hold  us  on  the  alert  and 
subject  us  to  considerable  expense.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
flotilla  suffers  much.  Such  as  I  have  seen  are  ill  constructed,  but 
having  nearly  3,000  they  can  spare  a  great  number  and  yet  make  an 
extensive  embarkation. 

Plans  are  always  easier  made  on  paper  than  carried  into  execution, 
and  that  the  enemy  will  find.  If  they  sail  from  different  parts  of 
the  coast  they  will  not  be  able  to  leave  their  shores  at  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed,  far  less  arrive  in  time.  I  have  always  thought  one  descent 
on  England  and  one  on  Ireland  to  be  their  grand  object,  the  others 
only  feints  to  keep  our  troops  distant. 

Jersey  etc.  I  hope  are  secure.  They  are  of  great  consequence  to 
our  commerce,  independent  of  considerations  for  facilitating  further 
invasion.  I  have  &c. 


Keith. 
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140.  Lavie  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Blanche,  Yarmouth  Roads, 
July  26,  1806. 

My  Lord,  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you  of  my  return  to 
Yarmouth,  having  in  company  La  Guerriere  French  frigate,  com¬ 
manded  by  Monsieur  Hubert  (of  the  Legion  of  Honour)  whom  I 
captured  on  the  19th  inst.  in  lat.  62°  N.  off  the  Faroe  Islands  after 
a  sharp  contest  of  45  minutes. 

La  Guerriere  is  of  the  largest  class  of  frigates,  mounting  50  guns, 
with  a  complement  of  317  men,  but  these  were  sadly  reduced  by 
our  destructive  fire  and  the  ship  has  also  suffered  very  severely, 
while  the  damages  of  the  Blanche  are  confined  to  the  topmasts, 
rigging  and  sails.  It  now  becomes  a  pleasing  duty  to  beg  you  to 
recommend  Lieut.  Henry  Thomas  Davies  to  their  Lordships’  notice, 
and  to  speak  in  terms  of  respect  of  his  general  good  conduct,  as  also 
of  Lieuts.  Bastin  and  Allan,  of  Mr.  Robertson  the  master,  and  Lieut. 
John  Campbell  of  the  Marines.  The  warrant  officers,  midshipmen 
and  ship  s  company  are  likewise  entitled  to  my  warmest  praise. 
Underneath  you  will  observe  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded.  I 
have  &c. 


List  of  killed  and  wounded — 


Thomas  Lavie. 


Blanche.  Killed — None. 

Wounded— Lieut.  Bastin,  T.  Wilkinson,  J.  Wilkins,  G.  Morley. 

La  Guerriere.  Killed — 20. 

Wounded — 30. 

List  of  ships  taken  and  destroyed  by  La  Guerriere — 

April  21.  William  of  Greenock.  Sank. 

June  21.  Dingwall  of  London.  Burnt. 

June  30.  Sims  privateer  of  Leith,  armed  with  14  guns.  Burnt. 
July  7.  Boyne  of  Yarmouth.  Burnt. 

July  12.  Brissel  of  London.  Burnt. 

July  12.  Swedish  brig.  Burnt. 

July  17.  Dorothy  of  [illegible.]  Permitted  to  procure  another 
voyage. 


141.  Grenville  to  Keith 

Admiralty, 
October  4,  1806. 

My  Lord,  His  Majesty  having  been  graciously  pleased  to  place 
me  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty  I  do  not  delay  to  do  myself  the  honour 
of  addressing  your  Lordship  by  letter  upon  that  subject.  Having 
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the  honour  of  being  personally  acquainted  with  you,  I  flatter  myself 
I  need  not  find  it  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  pleasure  it  will  give 
me  to  establish  habits  of  confidence  in  the  official  communications 
which  will  necessarily  arise  between  an  officer  of  your  distinguished 
rank  and  command  and  the  department  at  which  I  am  placed  , 
but  I  cannot  nevertheless  forbear  to  assure  you  that,  with  a  strong 
sense  of  the  advantages  which  I  may  derive  from  your  Lordship  s 
long  experience  and  acknowledged  talents,  I  will  endeavour  to  invite 
the  benefit  of  them  by  all  such  facilities  as  may  in  any  degree  tend 
to  make  the  high  command  which  you  exercise  as  agreeable  to 
yourself,  as  I  trust  it  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  your  country.  I 
have  &c. 

Thomas  Grenville. 

142.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Edgar,  off  Ramsgate, 
May  20,  1807. 

Sir,  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  18th  inst.  acquainting  me 
that  their  Lordships  being  of  opinion  that  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  enemy’s  naval  preparations  on  the  coasts  of  France 
and  Holland  which  do  not  indicate  an  appearance  of  active  enter¬ 
prise  on  their  part,  it  will  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  H.M.  service 
and  facilitate  the  duties  of  the  North  Sea  if  the  division  of  the  com¬ 
mands  which  existed  previously  to  my  appointment  as  Command- 
in-Chief  be  reverted  to  ;  and  that  an  order  will  be  given  for  my 
striking  my  flag  and  coming  on  shore  ;  and  expressing  to  me  by  their 
Lordships’  direction  the  high  sense  which  they  entertain  of  the  zeal, 
activity  and  judgement  displayed  by  me  during  the  period  of  my 
holding  the  chief  command  in  the  North  Sea. 

In  reply  I  think  it  right  to  explain  to  their  Lordships  that  when 
I  took  command  of  the  station  the  only  Flag  Officers  employed  upon 
it  were  Rear-Admiral  Sir  James  Saumarez  serving  as  Port  Admiral 
at  Sheerness  and  Rear-Admiral  Thornborough  commanding  a  small 
squadron  off  Flushing  ;  but  I  beg  to  assure  their  Lordships  that 
under  the  circumstances  of  being  removed  from  command  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war  I  derive  great  satisfaction  from  observing 
the  approbation  which  they  have  been  pleased  to  express  with  the 
manner  in  which  so  extensive  and  confidential  a  duty  has  been 
conducted  by  me,  because  it  leads  me  to  hope  that  upon  some  future 
occasion  my  services  may  not  be  deemed  unacceptable.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 
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SEA  FENCIBLES 

INTRODUCTION 

The  corps  of  Sea  Fencibles  was  established  by  Order  in  Council  on 
MaY  I79®-  ^  was  then  decided  to  enrol  ‘  under  the  denomination  of 

Sea  Fencibles  all  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Great  Britain  as  shall  voluntarily  offer  themselves  for  the  defence  of  the 
coast.  They  were  to  be  instructed  ‘  in  the  use  of  cannon  and  pikes  ’  and 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  a  day  while  on  service.  The  naval 
officers  who  commanded  them  were  to  be  paid  on  the  scale  of  Senior 
Captains  30s.  a  day,  Commanders  one  guinea,  and  Lieutenants  8s.  6 d. 
It  was  stipulated  from  the  start  that  the  service  was  only  open  to  '  all 
fishermen  and  other  persons  occupied  in  the  ports  and  on  the  coast  who, 
from  their  occupations,  are  not  liable  to  be  impressed.'  For  the  way  in 
which  such  1  protections  ’  operated,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  section  on 
Manning  ;  but  for  some  of  the  difficulties  involved  the  letter  of  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1803,  below,  should  be  consulted. 

One  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  Fencibles  was  to  man  the  Martello  towers 
and  similar  fortifications  envisaged  by  St.  Vincent  as  early  as  1796.  They 
also  helped  to  work  the  chain  of  signal  stations  established  by  Keith,  who 
hoped  that  their  boats  would  prove  a  useful  last  line  of  defence  at  sea  and 
might  be  used  to  supplement  the  Revenue  Service,  many  of  whose  cutters 
had  been  taken  up  as  vessels  of  war. 

At  the  start  the  Fencibles  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  an  effective 
force.  Nelson  (Keith’s  predecessor  in  the  Downs)  complains  on  August  9, 
1801 1  ‘  The  men,  I  believe,  will  come  forth  when  the  country  prepares  for 
fighting  and  all  business  stands  still ;  but  they  are  no  more  willing  to  give 
up  their  work  than  their  superiors.’  The  next  day  he  adds,  ‘  our  first 
defence  is  close  to  the  enemy’s  ports,  and  when  that  is  broke  others  will 
come  forth  on  our  own  coasts.’  Similarly  Captain  Schomberg,  the  naval 
historian  who  in  Keith’s  day  commanded  the  Dungeness  Fencibles, 
complains  at  the  same  date  :  ‘  Notwithstanding  the  number  of  men 
who  volunteered  to  go  afloat,  it  is  inconceivable  the  difficulty  I  find  when 
the  time  arrives  to  persuade  them  to  embark.  .  .  .  The  people,  who  are 
mostly  smugglers  and  wreckers,  object  to  go  on  board  the  Revenue 
Cutters.’  2 

1  Nicolas,  IV.  448,  451. 

2  Viet.  County  Hist.,  Essex,  II.  302. 
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When  in  the  summer  of  1803,  at  the  insistence  of  Keith  and  the  Duke 
of  York,  it  was  decided  to  reform  the  corps  which  had  been  disbanded  at 
the  peace,  the  First  Lord  had  his  doubts.  In  his  view1  there  must  be 
sufficient  delay  '  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  officers  employed  on  the 
Impress  Service  to  secure  as  many  of  the  seamen  or  seafaring  men  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  coast  as  possible.'  Once  this  had  been  done  he  had  no 
objection  to  reforming  the  corps  in  consultation  with  Keith  :  ‘  In  making 
the  selection  of  officers  to  command  the  Sea  Fencibles  we  must  be  guided 
by  character,  and  I  have  well  grounded  hopes  that  if  the  seafaring  men 
upon  the  coast  have  the  feelings  of  Britons,  which  I  cannot  doubt,  the 
most  essential  services  may  be  expected  from  the  appointments.’  Never¬ 
theless  he  continued  to  be  sceptical  about  the  value  of  the  scheme.  After 
the  initial  vote  of  £ 20,000  has  been  raised  to  £150,000,  he  complained  that 
it  was  ‘  the  item  of  his  estimates  of  no  other  use  than  to  calm  the  fears 
of  the  old  ladies,  both  in  and  out.’  2 

That  Keith’s  organisation  of  the  corps  was  as  efficient  as  it  could  be 
under  the  circumstances  may  be  judged  from  the  returns  below.  Cer¬ 
tainly  under  such  officers  as  Schomberg,  F.  W.  Austen  (Jane’s  brother) 
at  Ramsgate  and  Philip  Beaver  at  Southend  a  big  reserve  was  built  up, 
though  it  was  never  tested  in  action.  Beaver,  in  the  spirit  of  certain 
Home  Guard  commanders  in  the  last  war,  complained  that  if  only  pikes 
were  provided  the  authorities  might  consider  giving  the  men  leather 
shields  to  ‘  inspire  boldness  into  our  unfledged  youths.’3  As  to  the  size  of 
the  force,  it  was  at  first  hoped  to  raise  25,000  men.  But  even  after  it  had 
spread  to  the  western  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland  the  highest  recorded 
figure  is  that  for  1810,  when  23,455  were  enrolled.4  Keith’s  original 
modest  estimate  was  4,510  men  to  be  drawn  from  the  Thames  area,  and 
to  judge  from  his  complaint  to  Admiral  Berkeley  (who  was  Director  of 
the  corps  between  1803  and  1805)  he,  like  St.  Vincent,  thought  that  the 
size  of  the  force  had  been  unduly  inflated. 


1.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 


Monarch,  Sheerness, 
July  6,  1803. 


Sir,  The  French  Government  have  so  publicly  and  so  repeatedly 
avowed  their  intention  of  invading  this  country  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  every  possible  preparation  and  exertion  for  such  an 
enterprise  being  made,  the  execution  of  which,  however,  must  be 

1  St.  Vincent  Letters,  II.  263,  268. 

2  Tucker,  Life  of  St.  Vincent,  II.  206. 

3  W.  H.  Smyth,  Life  of  Beaver,  159. 

4  Pari.  Papers,  XXXIX.  1857/8. 
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extremely  hazardous  as  long  as  we  can  maintain  a  superior  and 
active  force  afloat ;  but  as  it  is  certainly  possible  that  from  the 
contiguity  of  opposite  coasts  the  enemy  may  reach  our  shores  in 
a  calm,  while  our  ships  would  be  incapable  of  moving  and  be  obliged 
reluctantly  to  remain  inactive  spectators  of  their  unintercepted 
approach,  a  competent  provision  would  seem  proper  for  guarding 
against  an  event  so  much  to  be  deprecated,  and  the  best  means  would 

appear  to  be  by  resisting  the  enemy  attack  with  weapons  like  their 
own. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  proposed  that  a  number  of  rowing  gun 
mortar  or  howitzer  boats,  say  120  of  them,  should  be  provided  of 
such  a  construction  as  may  be  most  approved  for  meeting  the  enemy’s 
embarkation  on  the  sea  ;  and  to  be  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  with 
two  or  three  trusty  seamen  and  be  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
vessels  and  the  custody  of  their  stores,  their  oars  and  such  masts  and 
sails  as  may  be  thought  proper  to  provide  them  with.  As  it  is  not 
expected  that  the  enemy  will  ever  meditate  a  descent  in  open  rowing 
boats  on  any  part  of  our  coast  further  to  the  eastward  than  Orford- 
ness,  or  further  to  the  westward  than  Brighton  or  Beachy  Head,  the 
stations  for  the  proposed  rowing  boats  would  be  confined  to  those 
limits.  The  boats,  one  third  of  which  should  be  appropriated  to 
the  defence  of  the  Essex  and  Suffolk  coasts,  should  be  kept  in  con¬ 
stant  readiness  for  service  at  Margate,  Ramsgate,  Dover,  Folkestone, 
Pevensey  and  other  small  harbours  at  which  they  could  be  most 
properly  assembled  at  a  given  rendezvous  for  resisting  an  attack 
against  any  particular  point. 

For  the  purpose  of  manning  these  boats  it  is  proposed  that  some 
system  should  be  established  for  drawing  when  necessary  from  the 
dockyards  at  Deptford,  Woolwich,  Chatham  and  Sheerness,  from 
the  Victualling,  Ordnance  and  Custom  House  Departments  at  these 
places  ;  from  the  Custom  House  in  London  ;  from  the  East  India 
Company’s  servants  and  other  public  companies  in  town  such  a 
number  of  people  employed  by  them  as  from  their  former  occupations 
or  present  habits  are  best  calculated  for  embarking  in  these  vessels, 
managing  their  oars  and  sails,  fighting  their  guns.  Supposing  some 
thirty  men,  in  addition  to  the  officers,  should  be  considered  sufficient 
to  man  one  of  these  boats,  it  would  yet  be  proper  to  appropriate 
fifty  to  each  in  the  arrangements  which  ought  to  be  made  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  indisposition,  absence  or  distant  duty  ;  it  could  never  be 
reasonably  expected  that  the  services  of  all  could  ever  be  commanded 
at  any  one  particular  time.  It  is  apprehended  that  the  several 
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departments  before  enumerated  would  be  able  to  afford  men  in 
nearly  the  following  proportions  : 


Deptford  Yard 

. .  500 

„  Victualling  and  Cooperage  office 

. .  500 

Woolwich  Yard  . . 

. .  400 

,,  Ordnance 

. .  300 

Chatham  Yard 

. .  400 

,,  Ordnance 

. .  100 

,,  Victualling  office 

60 

,,  Custom  House 

•  •  50 

Sheerness  Yard  . . 

. .  300 

„  Ordnance 

100 

Customs  and  Excise,  London  . . 

•  •  300 

East  India  House,  Waterman’s  Company, 

Insurance 

Companies  and  Lightermen  . . 

. .  1,000 

Riggers  and  Lumpers 

. .  500 

Total 

,  # 

4, 5i° 

The  boats  being  all  numbered  and  named,  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  every  man  be  made  distinctly  acquainted  with  the  number  of 
his  boat,  the  port  of  her  resort,  and  in  the  appointment  of  the  crews 
it  would  be  proper  to  consult  as  much  as  possible  the  convenience 
of  individuals.  When  any  appearance  of  invasion  by  means  of 
such  an  embarkation  should  be  manifested,  they  should  be  despatched 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  join  the  boats  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  a  competent  officer  at  each  port,  who  should  be  autho¬ 
rised  to  arrange  the  boats,  embark  their  crews,  and  conduct  them 
to  the  general  point  of  rendezvous  where  it  might  be  proper  for  them 
to  assemble  to  act  against  the  enemy.  It  may  be  objected  to  this 
mode  of  manning  these  boats  that  the  proposed  measures  would  be 
defeated  by  the  delay  incurred  in  drawing  men  from  so  great  a 
distance,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  more  time  must  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  enemy  in  embarking  any  force  from  which  serious  conse¬ 
quences  would  result  than  would  be  sufficient  to  call  for  these  crews 
by  signal  from  London  and  admit  of  their  coming  down.  No  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Sea  Fencibles  being  understood  to  have  been  made, 
they,  in  no  respect,  enter  into  this  scheme.  But  if  any  proposal 
of  this  kind  should  be  encouraged  it  would  become  necessary  to 
form  it  into  a  complete  system,  appoint  officers  for  the  several 
divisions  and  establish  signals  for  their  operations  at  sea.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 
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2.  Memorandum  front  Lord  Keith  to  Admiral  Berkeley  on  the  subject  of 

the  Sea  Fencibles 

(Undated,  probably  autumn  1803.) 

There  are  a  set  of  men  in  the  country  who  seem  to  be  protected 
from  rendering  any  service  to  the  nation  in  consequence  of  their 
being  subject  neither  to  the  Militia  nor  to  the  Impress,  but  who 
enrol  themselves  in  the  Sea  Fencibles  as  a  mere  matter  of  convenience 
and  receive  pay  but  decline  any  kind  of  service  that  would  interfere 
with  their  ordinary  avocations.  Measures  might  be  taken  to  do 
away  with  this  evil.  The  Sea  Fencibles  appear  to  be  too  numerous 
and  might  be  gradually  reduced.  A  flotilla  must  be  considered  to  be 
most  useful  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers  and  amongst  sands  and 
shoals  over  which  the  small  vessels  can  sail  or  row  during  calms  when 
it  would  be  impossible  for  ships  to  pass,  but  on  an  open  coast  armed 
boats  are  of  little  or  no  use.  The  men  attached  to  those  in  such  situa¬ 
tion  might  be  discharged  and  rendered  subject  to  the  Ballot  for 
Land  Service  or  to  the  Impress  for  that  of  the  sea. 

From  Harwich  to  Folkestone  and  within  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  ' 
a  flotilla  is  undoubtedly  highly  desirable  and  the  country  boats 
within  these  limits  are  well  calculated  for  the  purpose.  From 
Harwich  to  the  Humber  a  flotilla  can  be  of  no  use.  A  few  armed 
boats  would  not  prevent  a  landing  on  an  open  coast.  In  the  Humber 
a  flotilla  may  be  useful  and  a  great  many  vessels  can  be  collected 
to  act  with  the  King’s  ships.  The  same  might  be  the  case  in  the 
Tyne  where  the  men  employed  in  keels  etc.  could  be  enrolled,  but 
it  is  to  be  recollected  that  they  are  of  a  description  that  cannot  be 
taken  forcibly  as  they  have  furnished  a  quota  to  protect  them  from 
the  Impress.  In  the  Firth  from  Aberlady  to  Stirling  and  down  to 
Elie  a  flotilla  may  be  used  with  much  advantage.  Perhaps  a  few 
armed  boats  at  Dundee  might  be  employed,  but  further  north  no 
great  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  them.  At  Portsmouth  and 
Plymouth  there  might  be  flotillas  and  they  would  be  considerable 
in  numbers  by  means  of  the  craft  and  men  employed  in  the  public 
service.  At  all  the  intermediate  places  little  advantage  can  be 
looked  for  from  armed  boats,  nor  anywhere  to  the  north  of  Scilly, 
Milford  excepted,  unless  an  enemy  were  actually  landed  in  great 
force  in  Ireland. 

If  the  foregoing  remarks  are  right,  the  Sea  Fencibles  might  be 
gradually  reduced  to  a  limited  number  which  would  not  only  de¬ 
crease  the  expense  but  throw  many  reliable  men  into  one  or  other  of 
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the  services.  But  if  they  continue  as  they  now  are  in  point  of 
numbers  they  should  submit  to  yield  a  certain  number  in  rotation 
to  go  forth  for  particular  service  for  a  given  time  like  the  Militia 
ashore. 


3.  Sea  Fencible  Orders 
No.  1.  September  6,  1803 

IT  appearing  by  the  musters  taken  by  Rear-Admiral  Phillip  that  a 
number  of  unmarried  seamen  and  others  have  been  enrolled  as  Sea 
Fencibles  who  do  not  come  within  the  description  of  persons  whom 
you  are  authorised  by  your  Instructions  to  enrol ;  I  am  commanded 
by  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  signify  their  direc¬ 
tion  to  you  to  discharge  all  such  Fencibles  within  your  district  as 
have  been  employed  at  sea  and  are  unmarried,  and  also  such  as 
being  married  are  under  the  age  of  45  and  have  not  more  than  two 
children,  as  well  as  all  seamen  who  may  not  be  entitled  to  any  other 
protection  from  the  impress  than  that  which  arises  from  their  being 
enrolled,  and  who  do  not  fall  within  the  strict  interpretation  of  the 
second  article  of  your  instructions  ;  taking  care  to  transmit  to  me 
a  list  of  the  men  who  may  be  discharged. 

I  am  further  commanded  by  their  Lordships  to  signify  their 
direction  to  you  to  acquaint  the  men  whom  you  discharge  that  they 
are  no  longer  protected  from  the  impress  ;  but  that,  upon  their 
entering  for  the  Navy,  they  will  be  allowed  the  Bounty  according  to 
their  qualifications  and  conduct  money  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  per 
mile  to  the  port  or  King’s  ship  whither  they  may  go. 

No.  2.  September  7,  1803 

I  am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
to  signify  their  direction  to  you  to  class  the  Sea  Fencibles  remaining 
enrolled  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  most  convenient  to  their 
respective  abodes,  and  so  as  that  they  may  be  ready  to  embark  at 
the  shortest  notice,  upon  a  signal  being  made  for  that  purpose,  on 
board  such  transport  or  defence  ship  as  may  be  stationed  upon  the 
coast  to  receive  them  and  to  act  against  the  enemy  in  case  of  their 
approach.  They  are  to  serve  in  those  ships  as  long  as  it  may  be 
necessary  for  them  to  act  afloat,  during  which  time  they  will  be  paid 
and  victualled  in  the  King’s  ships  ;  and  in  the  case  of  any  of  the 
men  being  wounded  they  will  receive  the  same  pensions  and  other 
advantages  to  which  seamen  are  entitled. 
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The  men  are  to  be  quartered  in  the  ship  for  action  and  to  be 
exercised  at  their  guns  once  a  week.  The  ship  is  to  be  held  in  con¬ 
stant  readiness  for  service,  and  on  the  signal  being  made  on  board 
her  and  at  the  nearest  signal  post  you  are  to  cause  the  men  im¬ 
mediately  to  embark.  If  the  enemy  appear  upon  the  coast  and  it 
should  be  necessary  for  a  certain  number  of  the  Sea  Fencibles  to 
embark  as  before  directed,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  ship  is  to 
proceed  in  the  way  that  may  appear  most  proper  to  oppose  them  in 
their  attempt  to  land,  either  by  acting  immediately  against  them,  or 
by  joining  any  other  of  H.M.  ships  on  the  coast. 

[Signed,  Secretary  of  Admiralty.] 


4.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Monarch,  off  Broadstairs, 
October  2,  1803. 

My  dear  Nepean,  I  have  this  moment  your  express,  and  confi¬ 
dential  letter,  for  which  I  thank  you.  I  shall  go  over  immediately 
and  look  along  the  coast,  but  I  am  informed  it  is  become  impossible 
to  bombard  Boulogne  so  as  to  affect  the  boats  in  the  pier,  or  even  on 
the  outside  of  it,  unless  the  number  is  very  extended.  Indeed,  the 
two  projecting  points  are  so  covered  with  ordnance  that  ships  and 
bomb  vessels  will  be  cross-fired  on  ;  but  this  I  will  see  and  judge  of. 
Our  great  defence  would  be  a  number  of  stout  vessels  to  watch  the 
ports  of  equipment  and  relieve  each  other,  so  that  they  may  be  met 
the  moment  they  quit  their  port  and  fought  over  the  sea,  and  such 
as  may  escape  (for  if  they  come  it  will  be  in  great  numbers)  ought  to 
be  met  by  a  flotilla  like  their  own,  and  I  think  we  have  the  means  of 
procuring  one  at  small  expense  by  arming  the  boats  and  vessels  from 
Harwich  to  Hythe  and  manning  them  with  Sea  Fencibles.  The 
masters  and  the  owners  are  all  desirous  it  should  be  so,  and  all  the 
officers  I  met  with  of  the  Fencibles  and  of  the  Army  agree  it  is  the 
true  way  to  employ  them  and  is  the  wish  of  the  men.  .  .  . 

To  return  to  the  enemy’s  force  at  Boulogne,  it  is  not  capable  of 
transporting  5,000  men  as  yet,  and  bring  with  them  the  articles 
necessary  ;  but  this  may  not  be  long  so  and  we  ought  to  be  prepared. 
Havre  weighs  heavy  on  my  mind— it  is  a  great  town  and  harbour  fit 
to  contain  any  number  of  vessels  and  to  sail  at  any  hour  they  please 
— it  is  our  right  flank  and  at  too  great  distance  to  be  watched  by 
Saumarez  without  too  much  weakening  his  own  essential  islands 
\i.e.  Channel  Islands].  By  the  way  [General]  Sir  D.  Dundas  showed 
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me  a  confidential  letter  from  General  Brownrigg  written  by  order  of 
the  Duke  [of  York]  saying  it  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Yorke  that  the 
attempt  would  be  made  the  first  spring  tide  of  the  equinox.  Did 
such  a  letter  come  to  you  ?  If  you  think  I  should  write  about 
arming  the  vessels  on  the  Essex  coast  and  in  the  Humber  I  will  do 
so  ;  but  I  propose  as  little  as  possible  because  it  is  sometimes  trouble¬ 
some.  I  am  &c. 


Keith. 


5.  Lieut. -General  Pulteney  to  General  Sir  D.  Dundas 

October  7,  1803. 

Sir,  I  beg  you  will  draw  Lord  Keith’s  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
coast  in  this  county  [Kent],  You  know  its  extent  and  the  number 
of  favourable  landing  places  for  an  enemy.  You  know  also  the  state 
of  our  force,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  offer  everywhere  even  the 
show  of  opposition.  It  is  consequently  very  necessary  to  have  great 
naval  assistance  to  prevent  the  enemy  landing  in  strength.  On  the 
Pett  and  Pevensey  Levels,  perhaps  at  Bulverhythe  and  Newhaven, 
some  troops  may  be  collected,  and  such  resistance  attempted  as 
opportunity  shall  present,  but  at  Brighthelmstone  and  the  westward, 
where  there  is  a  vast  tract  of  beach,  there  is  no  opposition  to  be  made, 
nor  troops  to  make  it.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  this  is  the 
shortest  route  to  the  capital,  by  the  best  roads  and  through  that  part 
of  the  country  which  opposes  the  least  obstacle  to  the  enemy.  Will 
you  also  have  the  goodness  to  inform  his  Lordship  that  Captain 
Schomberg,  who  commands  the  Sea  Lencibles  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  has  represented  to  me  the  utility  which  might  arise  from 
fitting  out  a  number  of  fishing  boats  which  he  could  find  here  with 
12  lb.  carronades,  and  also  some  cutters  of  a  larger  force?  Captain 
Schomberg  observes  that  these  vessels  would  cost  nothing  beyond 
the  first  preparation  until  they  were  actually  wanted,  when  they 
could  be  manned  by  the  Sea  Lencibles  and  fishermen  of  the  place, 
and  that  lying  upon  the  beach  they  could  at  any  time  be  put  to  sea 
in  the  course  of  an  hour.  Captain  Schomberg  has  made  this  repre¬ 
sentation  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  but  having  begged  of  me  to 
strengthen  it  I  know  no  better  method  than  referring  to  Lord  Keith, 
who  can  best  judge  of  the  utility  likely  to  result  from  such  a  project, 
and  who  will  press  its  execution  if  it  appears  to  him  proper  to  do  so. 

If  such  information  be  possible,  it  would  be  an  object  for  me  to 
be  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  most  probable  time  for  the 
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enemy  s  attack  :  I  mean,  to  know  when  the  weather  has  been  such 
as  to  prevent  our  ships  from  keeping  their  stations,  and  with  what 
wind  it  is  most  probable  that  the  enemy  will  come,  these  being  certain 
necessaries  to  our  defence,  which  cannot  be  kept  at  all  times  in  an 
equal  state  of  preparation. 

J.  L.  PULTENEY. 

6.  Secretary  of  Admiralty  to  Keith 

Admiralty  Office, 
October  io,  1803. 

Sir,  Having  laid  before  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
your  Lordship’s  letter  of  yesterday,  suggesting  the  steps  necessary 
to  be  taken  when  the  signal  shall  be  made  upon  the  coast,  and  at  the 
signal  stations,  that  an  enemy’s  embarkation  is  preparing  to  sail, 
or  that  it  has  sailed  ;  I  am  commanded  by  their  Lordships  to  ac¬ 
quaint  you  that  when  the  signals  above  mentioned  shall  be  made  the 
Sea  Fencibles  will  be  directed  to  consider  themselves  under  your 
Lordship’s  command,  and  to  obey  such  orders  as  you  may  judge 
necessary  to  issue,  and  that  under  the  same  circumstances  the 
officers  commanding  the  flotillas  will  have  similar  directions.  I 
am  &c. 

W.  Marsden. 


7.  Keith  to  Pitt 1 

Monarch,  off  Broadstairs, 
October  12,  1803. 

Sir,  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  having  informed 
me  that,  in  the  event  of  its  being  necessary  on  any  alarm  or  at  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  to  call  out  the  small  craft  and  boats  that  have 
been  armed  in  the  River  Thames  and  at  various  ports  within  the 
limits  of  my  command  to  co-operate  in  the  defence  of  the  coast,  it  is 
intended  that  these  vessels,  as  well  as  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Sea  Fencibles,  are  to  act  under  my  command  ;  it  becomes  extremely 
essential  that  I  should  be  possessed  of  the  best  information  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  this  force  in  order  that  I  may  be  able  to  form 
an  opinion  of  the  security  of  the  different  parts  of  the  coast,  as  well 
as  to  establish  a  few  signals  that  may  be  requisite  for  enabling  any 
part  of  this  force  or  the  whole  of  it  to  act  upon  a  general  system.  I 
have  therefore  to  request  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  me  with 

1  Pitt  was  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
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a  list  of  such  vessels  and  boats  as  have  been  armed  for  the  defence  of 
the  coast  and  as  are  considered  under  your  immediate  orders  and  to 
acquaint  me  with  the  following  particulars  relative  to  each  craft  : — 

Name  or  number  and  description  of  vessel  or  boat. 

How  to  be  manned  and  by  whom  commanded. 

Nature  of  her  artillery. 

Number  of  her  men. 

Number  of  her  oars. 

For  how  many  days  she  can  be  provisioned  and  if  she  is  provided 
with  a  sufficiency  of  small  kegs  for  water. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect, 

Keith. 


8.  Rowley  to  Keith 

Zealand,  at  the  Nore, 
October  22,  1803. 

My  Lord,  I  have  received  your  Lordship’s  letter  of  the  12th  inst. 
directing  me  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  within  the  limits 
of  that  part  of  my  station  more  immediately  under  my  superin¬ 
tendence  for  employing  the  officers  of  the  Sea  Fencibles  and  such 
armed  craft  or  flotillas  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  defeat  any 
attempt  that  the  enemy  may  make  for  debarking  men  upon  the 
coast  ;  and  to  especially  instruct  the  captains  and  commanders  of 
all  H.M.  ships  under  my  orders  to  afford  every  kind  of  assistance  to 
the  officers  and  people  employed  in  such  craft  in  the  event  of  their 
being  called  out,  whether  in  ammunition,  provisions,  water  or  stores, 
and  likewise  to  protect  the  boats  and  their  crews  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power  ;  and  in  answer  thereto  I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  your 
Lordship  that  I  have  written  to  the  several  captains  in  my  district 
on  the  subject,  and  find  from  their  letters  that  from  the  Lower  Hope 
to  Blackwater,  Capts.  Beaver,  Bailey  and  Tomlinson  cannot  place 
dependence  on  a  greater  number  than  300  men,  although  there  are 
about  450  enrolled,  many  of  them  being  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade. 

Those  men  will  be  able  to  man  the  Dixmunde,  Ostend  and  Prince 
of  Wales  and  leave  210  disposable  for  the  smacks  etc.  between  the 
Lower  Hope  and  Wakering.  It  appears  from  Captain  Lavie’s  letter 
that  he  can  collect  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  and  seven  men 
at  Chatham,  Queenborough,  Maidstone  and  Gillingham  for  manning 
the  dockyard  launches. 
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I  have  thought  proper  to  direct  Lieut.  Tyte  to  proceed  with  the 
row  boats  to  Queenborough  and  assist  in  exercising  the  Sea  Fencibles 
there.  I  have  &c. 

B.  S.  Rowley. 


9.  Montagu  to  Keith 

Utrecht,  Downs, 
November  4,  1803. 

My  Lord,  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  Lordship’s 
commands  respecting  the  Sea  Fencibles  and  boatmen  volunteers, 
and  have  in  answer  to  say  for  your  Lordship’s  information  that  under 
the  present  orders  issued  to  the  Sea  Fencibles,  and  the  language  held 
by  the  boatmen,  it  is  totally  out  of  my  power  to  make  any  arrange¬ 
ment  that  can  possibly  tend  to  the  good  of  the  public  service  by 
reason  as  follows  : — 

1st.  That  the  Sea  Fencibles  are  ordered  to  man  batteries  at  the 
same  time  they  are  ordered  to  go  afloat,  which  being  two  duties 
to  perform  at  the  same  time  is  impracticable  to  execute. 

2nd.  That  the  boatmen  of  Deal  told  Captain  Essington  yesterday 
in  a  public  manner  that  they  would  not  obey  him,  or  anybody  else 
but  Capt.  Fabian,  which  was  negatively  saying  they  would  not  even 
obey  mine  if  given  direct. 

And  with  these  statements  I  declare  to  you  my  Lord,  and  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that  I  feel  incompetent  to 
issue  any  orders  calculated  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect  to  the  public 
service,  but  that  with  modifications  I  do  not  think  these  opinions 
and  statements  are  so  rooted  but  they  may  be  warped  to  purposes 
highly  useful  in  the  hour  of  danger.  I  have  &c. 

Robert  Montagu 


10.  Keith  to  Pitt 

Monarch,  off  Broadstairs, 
November  8,  1803. 

Sir,  Referring  to  my  letter  of  yesterday  on  the  subject  of  Rams¬ 
gate  Pier,  I  have  now  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  result  of  our 
examination  is  that  four  guns  can  be  placed  there  to  great  advantage 
and  likewise  a  small  chain  and  boom  to  secure  the  entrance  at  the 
pierheads.  We  have  fixed  upon  the  pieces  best  appropriated  for 
the  cannon  and  shall  dispose  of  them  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
guns  when  we  have  seen  them.  They  may  be  expected  from  Dover 
in  the  course  of  tomorrow  or  the  next  day.  I  have  &c. 


Keith. 
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ii.  Captain  of  Harwich  Sea  Fencibles  to  Keith 

Harwich, 
November  17,  1803. 

My  Lord,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  represent  to  your  Lordship  that  the 
greatest  discontent  prevails  among  the  owners  of  the  fishing  boats 
at  this  place,  and  that  several  instances  of  disinclination  to  the 
service  on  which  I  am  employed  have  been  evident,  in  consequence  of 
the  impressing  and  detention  of  Sea  Fencibles,  and  the  protections 
I  give  them  being  of  no  use.  There  have  been  two  men,  Sea  Fenci¬ 
bles,  detained  on  board  the  Beschermer  since  the  24th  ult.,  and  there 
are  two  fishing  smacks  laid  up  at  Leith  in  consequence  of  their  crews 
being  impressed,  one  of  which  is  totally  dismantled  and  neither  of 
them  in  a  state  to  return  home  if  their  men  are  detained,  and  if  the 
protection  given  to  persons  who  enrol  as  Sea  Fencibles  are  not  in¬ 
tended  to  operate  against  the  impressing  those  who  hold  them.  I 
fear  it  will  be  of  little  use  to  fit  the  craft  here  for  the  reception  of 
guns,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  the  determination  of  the  owners  to  lay 
their  vessels  up  if  the  men  cannot  be  protected.  Indeed,  from  what 
I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  the  nature  of  the  trade,  it  will  be  quite 
impossible  for  them  to  carry  on  their  occupation  unless  they  can 
preserve  their  men,  because  no  others  than  those  bred  to  the  business 
can  be  useful  in  it.  As  to  myself,  there  is  nothing  on  earth  that  I 
would  not  sacrifice  to  be  of  use  to  my  country,  but  really  it  is  placing 
an  officer  in  an  awkward  predicament  to  be  daily  giving  protections 
which  will  not  be  considered  as  such  by  the  next  King’s  officer  the 
holder  may  meet.  I  hope  and  trust  your  Lordship  will  have  the 
protections  placed  on  some  certain  footing,  so  that  those  who  receive 
them  may  not  have  to  complain  that  they  have  been  deceived. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  by  the 
assistance  of  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  James  Craig  we  are  now  getting  on  fast 
with  the  slides  for  the  carronades.  I  hope  by  the  end  of  the  week  to 
have  upwards  of  50  done.  On  the  Colne  we  do  not  get  on  so  well  as  I 
could  wish  from  the  want  of  an  inspector.  I  made  application  to 
Capt.  Beaver  for  the  assistance  of  one  of  those  sent  to  fit  the  vessels 
in  his  district,  and  he  has  been  good  enough  to  spare  one  for  the  day, 
which  has  enabled  us  to  make  a  beginning.  We  should  get  on  much 
better  if  your  Lordship  will  cause  a  person  to  be  sent  to  Brightlingsea 
to  see  that  the  business  is  properly  done.  Your  Lordship’s  etc. 


W.  Shield. 
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Southend, 
December  21,  1803. 

Sir,  In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  the  2nd  inst.  I  herewith 
transmit  to  you  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  owners  and  masters  of  the 
vessels  arming  in  my  district.  [List  omitted — 33  named  in  Black- 
water  division,  19  in  Crouch  division,  22  in  Thames  division.] 

It  remains  to  inform  you  of  how  they  are  to  be  manned,  by  whom 
they  are  to  be  commanded,  the  number  of  oars  they  are  provided 
with,  the  number  of  days’  provisions  they  can  carry  and  whether 
they  are  provided  with  sufficient  number  of  kegs  of  water. 

Every  vessel  which  is  fitted  with  a  carronade  will  be  commanded  by 
its  proper  master  or  owner,  unless  a  captain  or  lieutenant  of  the  Sea 
Fencibles  should  be  embarked  in  it,  in  which  case  the  King’s  officer 
will  of  course  command,  and  the  masters  of  vessels  in  which  there  are 
no  King’s  Officers  are  directed  to  look  to  the  vessel  in  which  they  are 
embarked  for  their  guidance.  Care  will  also  be  taken  to  put  King’s 
officers  into  those  vessels  commanded  by  the  most  stupid  persons,  so 
that  the  most  intelligent  only  will  be  left  to  act  from  observation. 

Every  armed  vessel  will  be  manned  by  those  Sea  Fencibles  who 
belong  to  small  boats  and  unarmed  yachts.  They  are  all  appointed, 
every  man  knows  the  vessel  he  is  to  embark  in,  and  every  master  of 
a  vessel  has  a  knowledge  and  a  list  of  the  crew  which  he  is  to  take. 

Every  barge  has  two  oars  and  most  of  the  smacks  four.  They 
are  not  calculated  for  rowing  or  acting  in  calms,  but  with  wind  they 
will  be  found  admirable  vessels.  They  can  each  carry  enough  pro¬ 
visions  to  serve  them  hence  to  India.  Each  vessel  has  casks  that  will 
contain  water  for  the  persons  to  be  embarked  for  eight  or  ten  days. 

With  respect  to  the  facility  of  embarkation,  and  whether  assis¬ 
tance  may  at  all  times  be  depended  on,  I  have  to  observe  that  most  of 
the  craft  in  the  three  rivers  of  my  district  are  generally  left  dry  at 
low  water ;  upon  which  occasion  we  must  necessarily  wait  for  the  tide 
to  float  them.  As  to  the  disposition  manifested  by  the  masters  and 
owners,  they  have  generally  shown  a  willingness  to  acquiesce  to 
whatever  has  been  required  of  them,  and  an  ardent  zeal  to  embark 
whenever  the  expected  approach  of  an  enemy  may  render  it  necessary. 

All  the  vessels  in  this  district  are  fitted  except  two,  which  are 
absent,  and  all  in  the  Crouch  except  two.  In  the  Blackwater  two- 
thirds  of  the  vessels  arming  there  have  been  completed  and  they  are 
now  going  on  fast  with  the  others.  I  have  &c. 


P.  Beaver. 
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13.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Monarch,  off  Ramsgate, 
January  6,  1804. 

Sir,  As  the  equipment  of  the  armed  vessels  upon  the  coast 
between  Selsey  Bill  and  Orfordness  may  now  be  considered  to  be 
complete,  I  enclose  for  their  Lordships’  information  a  general  account 
of  the  whole  made  up  from  the  different  reports  which  the  senior 
officers  of  the  Sea  Fencibles  have  transmitted  to  me,  and  do  not  fail 
to  regard  with  extreme  satisfaction  so  important  an  accession  to  the 
means  of  defending  the  coast.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


Enclosure. — Returns  of  Sea  Fencibles 


Returns  dated  October-December  1803 


Division 

No.  of  men 

No.  of 

Rendezvous 

Commander 

boats 

Emsworth  to  Beachy  Head 

941  total 

59  total 

Shoreham 

Sir  E.  Nagle 

Selsey 

300 

— 

Worthing 

121 

11 

Shoreham 

40 

1 

Brighton 

3  00 

45 

Newhaven 

100 

2 

Seaford 

80 

— 

‘  All  perfect  in  the  boat  and  great  gun  exercises.’ 

Beachy  Head  to  Dungeness 

459  total 

36  total 

Hastings 

I.  Schomberg 

Eastbourne 

41 

— 

Pevensey 

27 

— 

Hastings 

260 

— 

Rye 

124 

— 

Winchelsea 

7 

— 

Dungeness  to  Sand  gate 

155  total 

_ 

New  Romney 

T.  M.  Waller 

Lydd 

55 

— 

New  Romney 

40 

— • 

Hythe 

60 

— 

Sandgate  to  Sandown  (Return  missing) 

— 

W.  Essington 

Sandown  to  North  Foreland 

250  total 

17  total 

Ramsgate 

F.  W.  Austen 

Ramsgate 

132 

13 

Broadstairs 

62 

4 

Sandwich 

56 

0 

‘  Every  boat  in  the  district  is  in  perfect  readiness.’ 
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Division 

No.  of  men 

No.  of 
boats 

Rendezvous 

Commander 

6.  North  Foreland  to  East  Swale 

872  total 

— 

Margate 

R.  G.  Middleton 

Margate 

247 

— 

Herne  Bay  30 

— 

Whitstable  205 
Feversham  255 

— 

Milton 

135 

— 

7.  Chatham  to  Sheerness 

625  total 

_ _ 

Chatham 

T.  Lavie 

Chatham 

274 

— 

Queensborough 

I54 

— 

Maidstone 

154 

_ 

Gillingham 

43 

— 

8.  Lower  Hope  to  Blackwater 

508  total 

77  total 

Southend 

P.  Beaver 

Thames 

160 

23 

Crouch 

124 

20 

Blackwater 

224 

34 

9.  Blackwater  to  Stour  (Return  missing) 

Harwich 

W.  Shield 

10.  Stour  to  South  wold 

651  total 

— 

Aldeburgh 

W.  Edge 

Southwold 

102 

— 

Aldbourgh 

96 

— 

Orford 

60 

_ 

Woodbridge 

78 

— 

Walton 

60 

_ 

Ipswich 

255 

— 

11.  Southwold  to  Cromer 

598  total 

— 

Yarmouth 

C.  Cobb 

Yarmouth 

289 

— 

Cromer 

121 

_ 

Lowestoft 

188 

— 

12.  Cromer  to  Wash 

969  total 

— 

Lynn 

W.  Bentinck 

13.  Wash  to  Humber 

230  total 

— 

Boston 

D.  Lloyd 

Boston 

190 

— 

Southfleet 

37 

— 

Wainfleet 

3 

— 

14.  Humber  to  Ouse  (Return  missing) 

Barton 

J.  Bazely 

15.  Ouse  to  Flamborough  Head 

687  total 

— 

Hull 

R.  Cuthbert 

Hull 

507 

— 

Bridlington 

73 

— 

Flamborough 

80 

— 

Pattington 

27 

— 

16.  Flamborough  Head  to  Tees 

934  total 

— 

Whitby 

D.  Preston 

17.  Tees  to  North  Shields  (Return  missing) 

Hartlepool 

E.  Roe 

18.  North  Shields  to  St.  Abb’s  Head  (Return  missing) 

Berwick 

Sir  W.  Douglas 

19.  The  Firth  of  Forth 

839  total 

— 

Leith 

J.  Clements 

South  of  Forth 

387 

— 

North  of  Forth 

452 

— 
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Other  divisions  outside  Keith' s  command  (excluding  22  districts  of  Ireland) 


Division 

Commander 

Isle  of  Wight 

R.  Barton 

Calshot  to  St.  Albans  Head 

J.  Cooke 

St.  Albans  Head  to  Punch  Knoll 

N.  Ingram 

Punch  Knoll  to  Teignmouth 

J.  Carpenter 

Teignmouth  to  Ram  Head 

R.  Dacres 

Ram  Head  to  Dodman 

S.  Peard 

The  Scilly  Isles 

E.  Marsh 

Chepstow  to  mouth  of  Bristol  Channel 

R.  Jones 

Kidwelly  to  Cardigan 

C.  Tyler 

Upper  part  of  Severn 

T.  Sotheby 

Holyhead  and  Anglesea 

I.  Skinner 

Holyhead  to  Liverpool 

W.  Pierrepoint 

Coast  of  Cumberland 

Hon.  J.  Colville 

Hartland  Point  to  King’s  Road 

J.  Stevenson 

Land’s  End  to  Hartland 

C.  V.  Penrose1 

14.  Keith  to  Markham 


Ramsgate, 
January  10,  1804. 


Dear  Sir,  In  reply  to  your  letter  to  me  respecting  the  rendezvous 
of  the  armed  boats,  I  refer  you  to  my  general  Provisional  Instructions 
to  the  senior  officers  commanding  the  Sea  Fencibles,  in  which  it  has 
been  left  to  the  discretion  of  these  officers  to  assemble  them  at  such 
rendezvous  as  they  may  judge  most  convenient  for  receiving  orders, 
attacking  the  enemy  and  co-operating  with  the  force  employed  on 
their  right  and  left,  as  circumstances  may  require,  which  has  a 
general  tendency  to  draw  them  toward  any  point  against  which  the 
enemy’s  efforts  may  be  directed,  and  on  which  their  local  knowledge, 
the  existing  state  of  wind  and  weather,  and  the  nature  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  received  will  enable  them  to  form  a  competent  judgement. 
For  your  convenience  I  enclose  such  extracts  from  my  own  General 
Order  above  mentioned  as  relates  to  this  subject.  It  is  certainly 
essential  to  have  these  vessels  called  out,  but  without  unnecessarily 
disgusting  the  proprietors. 

The  great  points  of  rendezvous  strike  me  to  be  at  Harwich,  where 
the  water  is  deep,  the  craft  of  that  district  being  able  to  resist  any 

1  As  will  be  seen,  many  of  the  above  returns  are  incomplete,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  number  of  boats  available.  The  returns  have  been  compiled  by  combining 
the  lists  among  the  Keith  MSS.  with  the  list  of  officers  at  the  Public  Record  Office, 
Adm.  9.  Adm.  28  contains  payment  books,  1798-1810. 

The  Superintendent  of  Sea  Fencibles,  Impress  and  Signal  Stations  services  from 
1803  to  1807  was  Vice-Admiral  J.  H.  Whitshed,  except  for  the  period  July  1805  to 
March  1806,  when  Rear-Admiral  Wolseley  was  in  command.  From  1803  to  1805 
the  Director  of  Sea  Fencibles  was  Rear-Admiral  Hon.  G.  Berkeley. 
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kind  of  weather.  The  Swin  for  Captain  Beaver's  people,  which 
that  officer  has  suggested  to  me  to  be  the  best,  and  in  whose  opinion 
I  have  signified  acquiescence.  Whitstable  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
proper  rendezvous  for  the  launches  and  boats  armed  at  the  dock¬ 
yards  in  the  River  Medway.  Of  the  Thames  boats  I  have  heard 
nothing  since  they  were  taken  from  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Bullen.  Margate  presents  itself  as  the  best  for  the  boats  fitted  there, 
as  well  as  at  Broadstairs  and  Ramsgate,  should  the  enemy  point 
towards  the  River  Thames,  but  Dover  if  he  is  bent  to  the  westward, 
and  Rye,  Shoreham,  Newhaven  and  Hastings  in  succession.  The 
latter  place  is  on  a  beach,  but  I  believe  the  boats  can  be  launched 
from  it  at  any  time  when  it  is  possible  for  the  enemy  to  land.  Should 
the  enemy’s  embarkation  proceed  from  Flushing  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  we  shall  be  apprised  of  it  before  their  vessels  can,  from 
their  slow  sailing,  approach  our  coast.  If  from  Boulogne  we  must 
see  them  embarking,  for  it  cannot  be  done  outside.  Whenever  it  is 
ascertained  that  an  embarkation  is  actually  taking  place,  it  is  my 
intention,  in  addition  to  communication  by  signal,  to  send  dragoons 
along  the  coast  on  each  side  with  instructions  for  making  necessary 
preparations,  and  transmitting  my  opinions  at  the  same  time,  which, 
of  course,  must  be  governed  by  considerations  of  the  state  of  the 
weather,  prevailing  winds  and  the  information  I  receive  respecting 
the  ports  from  which  the  enemy’s  expedition  is  issuing.  I  am  &c. 

Keith. 


15.  Markham  to  Keith 


Admiralty, 
March  25,  1804. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  am  sorry  to  observe  a  prevalent  want  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  themselves  among  those  to  whom  we  must  look  for  protec¬ 
tion  if  the  enemy  ever  should  effect  a  landing,  but  I  wish  this  want 
was  confined  to  themselves  for  they  now  appear  to  begin  to  have 
little  in  us.  In  short  I  am  sick  of  such  a  set,  and  a  man  had  much 
better  die  at  once  than  be  such  a  miserable  reptile  to  suppose  he 
only  exists  in  the  sunshine  of  their  forbearance.  Why  has  Morris  1 
sent  up  an  express  of  the  boats  being  outside  yesterday  ?  Did  he 
suppose  he  could  conjure  them  in  again  if  he  did  not  take  them, 
though  I  don’t  see  for  my  part  what  he  has  to  fear  from  the  whole 
of  them  ? 


1  Captain  J.  N.  Morris,  in  command  of  the  Dungeness  squadron  of  23  ships. 
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I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  Capt.  Paul  has  flogged  an  Artillery  man. 
It  is  very  unwise  and  a  complaint  is  coming  to  us  about  it,  and  we 
shall  be  forced  to  take  serious  notice  of  it.  I  am  &c. 

J.  Markham. 


16.  Pitt  to  Keith 


York  Place, 
March  28,  1804. 


My  dear  Lord,  I  am  just  honoured  with  your  Lordship’s  letter 
of  yesterday.  The  management  of  Dover  harbour  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  special  corporation  called  the  Harbour  Session,  of  which 
the  Lord  Warden  for  the  time  being  is  at  the  head.  I  shall  therefore 
have  no  difficulty  in  proposing  to  them  the  measures  which  you 
think  desirable  for  the  security  of  the  harbour,  and  as  I  shall  reach 
Walmer  Castle  the  day  after  tomorrow  I  will  take  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunity  of  asking  your  further  commands  on  the  subject.  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  with  great  regard,  my  dear  Lord,  your  Lordship’s 
obedient  and  faithful  servant. 

W.  Pitt. 


17.  Extract  from  letter  from  Gen.  Sir  D.  Dundas  to 
Quartermaster-General 


Canterbury, 
March  20.  1804. 


I  acquainted  you  that  on  Monday  I  met  Lord  Keith  at  Dover 
and  with  him  Captain  Ford  of  the  Engineers  examined  the  harbour. 
Certainly  in  its  present  state  it  is  open  to  be  carried  by  a  sudden 
descent  of  the  enemy,  likely  enough  to  form  part  of  an  extensive 
and  combined  operation,  although  it  is  sufficiently  strong  on  its  two 
flanks.  The  importance  of  securing  Dover  harbour  has  so  forcibly 
struck  Lord  Keith  that  he  has  represented  where  proper  the  closing 
of  its  entrance  by  a  boom,  and  the  great  consequence  of  securing  the 
whole  from  sudden  attack  was  so  apparent  to  us  all  that  I  was  in¬ 
duced  to  desire  Captain  Ford  to  recommend  the  immediate  execution 
of  the  work,  being  persuaded  that  if  the  expense  of  £1,000  will  obtain 
an  object  of  such  magnitude  it  should  immediately  be  accomplished. 
If  the  enemy  succeeds  in  rendering  Boulogne  a  permanent  and  naval 
post,  Dover  and  its  harbour  must  receive  every  improvement  of 
which  we  are  capable  and  on  a  proportionate  scale.  .  .  . 
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18.  Markham  to  Keith 

Admiralty, 
April  6,  1804. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  long  known  that 
discontents  are  busy  in  the  fleet,  but  not  of  the  description  which 
fomented  the  mutinies  as  supposed  in  the  last  war.  They  are  now 
from  the  wardrooms  and  I  fear  some  of  the  captains,  not  with  any 
intention  of  creating  a  mutiny  but  to  vent  their  ill  will  and  this  you 
know  is  very  catching  with  Johnny. 

We  have  broke  through  a  combination  of  the  butter  and  cheese 
merchants  and  shall  now  soon  return  to  former  practices,  not  but  I 
think  the  tea  and  sugar  will  be  as  good  or  better  for  the  men,  perhaps 
not  so  much  liked  by  officers.  I  wish  we  could  get  hold  of  some  of 
these  prowling  gentry  to  make  an  example  of  them,  without  which 
I  fear  nothing  can  go  on  well  in  our  ships. 

I  can  say  nothing  about  Milne 1 :  his  conduct  was  so  bad  that 
I  cannot  think  the  Board  will  consent  to  reinstate  him.  I  don’t 
think  anything  can  be  worse  than  protecting  such  a  set  of  damned 
villains  from  justice,  which  he  did  in  the  worst  and  most  unofffcerlike 
way,  as  well  as  the  contempt  he  showed  the  Board  in  flying  his  duty 
when  ordered  to  prosecute.  I  am  &c. 

J.  Markham. 


19.  Committee  of  Lloyd’s  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

April  12,  1804. 

The  Committee  for  managing  the  concerns  of  Lloyd’s  present 
their  compliments  to  Mr.  Marsden  and  request  he  will  be  pleased  to 
lay  the  enclosed  extract  of  a  letter  received  by  the  Master  of  this 
house  from  a  gentleman  of  Hastings  before  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty  for  their  information  : — 

‘  Yesterday  at  9.0  p.m.  a  large  French  lugger  privateer  came  in 
from  the  southward  and  captured  a  light  brig  just  off  the  town,  not 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore .  The  j  olly-boat  of  the  prize 
being  turned  adrift  was  towed  on  shore  a  few  minutes  after  by  some 
of  our  fishermen,  by  which  we  learn  that  the  vessel  is  called  the  Abcona 
of  Sunderland.  The  Sea  Fencibles  not  being  provided  with  any 

1  Captain  Sir  David  Milne.  Marshall,  Naval  Biography,  II.  681,  says  this  officer 
was  wrecked  on  the  night  of  June  23,  1803,  near  the  Texel  through  the  ignorance  of 
the  pilots  and  thereafter  was  relegated  to  the  command  of  the  Sea  Fencibles  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth  area.  He  commanded  a  ship  again  in  1811  and  died  a  Rear-Admiral. 
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armed  vessel  fit  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  privateer  were  obliged 
to  confine  their  exertions  to  the  battery  guns  which  fired  without 
effect,  as  they  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  their  reach. 

The  privateer  had  before  attacked  and  endeavoured  to  take 
another  collier  in  company  with  the  brig,  but  the  brave  crew,  who 
appeared  to  be  only  five  in  number,  gave  them  such  a  salute  of  mus¬ 
ketry  as  to  oblige  them  to  sheer  off  in  confusion  with  the  loss  of  their 
mizen  mast,  which  got  entangled  with  the  brig’s  bowsprit.  This  brig 
very  gallantly  hove  to  afterwards  and  bid  them  defiance,  although 
we  could  plainly  discover  about  50  men  in  the  privateer. 

About  an  hour  after  this  transaction  another  lugger  of  apparently 
greater  force  was  seen  to  join  her  consort  and  before  dark  they  were 
both  cruising  together  and  in  chase  of  other  vessels  which  must 
certainly  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  being  without  convoy  and  no 
armed  vessel  in  sight.  As  these  depredations  have  been  frequently 
committed  of  late  between  Dungeness  and  Beachy  Head  I  think  the 
merchants  and  underwriters  would  do  right  to  petition  the  Admiralty 
for  a  cutter  to  be  constantly  stationed  within  that  district  and  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  signals  at  Fairlight1  and  Beachy.  The  sea 
being  covered  with  merchant  vessels  it  is  feared  that  the  two  privateers 
captured  as  many  of  them  as  they  could  man.  Several  flashes  of 
musketry  were  plainly  seen  during  the  night.’ 


20.  General  Twiss  to  Keith 


Hythe, 
July  31,  1805. 


My  Lord,  When  I  last  had  the  honour  of  seeing  your  Lordship  I 
think  you  mentioned  some  large  quarries  of  stone  you  had,  and  as 
we  are  erecting  on  the  coast  of  Kent  and  Sussex  about  forty  towers, 
the  parapets  of  which  we  propose  to  cope  with  stone,  I  enclose  your 
Lordship  the  plans  of  the  coping  of  the  towers,  requesting  your 
Lordship  will  favour  me  with  the  price  the  stone  can  be  worked  for 
and  transported  to  the  coast  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  observing  the 
vessels  whilst  unloading  must  lie  on  the  open  beach,  which  it  is  very 
hazardous  to  do  after  September.  I  request  your  Lordship’s  answer 
as  soon  as  it  can  with  propriety  be  sent,  because  it  is  desirable  to 
finish  as  many  of  our  towers  as  we  can  this  season  ;  and  I  believe 
that  if  we  have  the  coping  that  number  will  be  near  40.  And  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  submit  your  Lordship’s  prices  to  the  Master  General 
and  Board  of  Ordnance  before  any  agreement  is  entered  into  ; 

1  Commander  J.  A.  Gardner  was  in  command  of  Fairlight  station;  see  his 
Recollections  (N.R.S.). 
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though  I  think,  if  your  Lordship  approved  of  it,  you  might  im¬ 
mediately  provide  the  coping  for  one  or  two  towers,  and  if  the  price 
could  not  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  let  it  be 
decided  by  arbitration.  I  have  &c. 

Wm.  Twiss.1 


21.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Edgar,  off  Ramsgate, 
September  18,  1805. 

Sir,  I  think  it  right  to  acquaint  their  Lordships  that  I  have  been 
informed  by  the  Hon.  Captain  Colvill,  commanding  the  Sea  Fencibles 
at  Margate,  that  the  Fencibles  and  Ticket  men  of  his  district  have 
complained  to  him  that  when  homeward  bound  convoys  arrive  in 
the  Downs  they  turn  out  when  called  upon  and  are  sent  to  navigate 
the  ships  to  the  River  Thames  at,  I  think,  27s.  6 d.  each  by  the  run  ; 
whereas  the  Deal  and  Dover  men,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
will  not  embark  without  extorting  nine  or  ten  guineas,  or  sometimes 
more  for  performing  the  same  duties  ;  and  the  Ticket  men  under  • 
Captain  Colvill’s  orders  add  that  if  such  a  practice  is  not  put  a  stop 
to  they  must  either  decline  to  embark  in  future,  or  expect  to  be 
allowed  to  make  the  same  advantageous  terms  for  themselves.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  their  Lordships  will  consider  this  circum¬ 
stance  entitled  to  their  attention,  particularly  as  it  is  evident  that 
most  of  the  men  at  Deal,  Dover,  Folkestone  etc.  who  are  protected 
from  serving  either  in  the  Militia  or  at  sea  seem  to  regard  themselves 
in  a  manner  completely  independent  of  the  service,  and  as  having 
a  kind  of  prescriptive  right  to  defraud  the  revenue  and  pillage 
individuals.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 

1  Coloured  plan  of  Martello  tower  enclosed.  On  the  history  and  plans  of  these 
towers,  see  Commander  Hilary  Mead's  article  in  The  Mariner’s  Mirror,  1948. 
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MANNING 

INTRODUCTION 

The  documents  in  this  section  illustrate  some  of  the  problems  connected 
with  manning  the  service  during  the  Napoleonic  war.  A  few  which  are 
concerned  with  changes  in  rank  etc.  are  included,  though  of  a  slightly 
earlier  date,  because  Admiralty  Orders  and  Orders  in  Council  are  not 
easily  available.  Furthermore,  it  is  strange  how  rare  to-day  are  what 
must  have  been  the  commonest  documents  at  that  date — Wage  Tickets 
or  Smart  Tickets.  Even  Protections  are  not  common,  for  which  reason 
a  typical  fisherman’s  protection  is  printed  below. 

The  first  document  contains  the  regulations  issued  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  for  officers  engaged  upon  the  Impress  Service  on  land.  The 
importance  of  this  document  is  that  it  marks  the  beginning  of  a  definitive 
Impress  Service,  consisting  of  officers  appointed  to  whole-time  impress 
duties  on  land,  instead  of  such  duties  being  part  of  an  officer’s  routine. 
Hence  Steele’s  Navy  List  for  December  1793  prints  the  Impress  Service 
as  a  separate  entity  for  the  first  time.  The  older  regulations  relating  to 
the  right  to  impress  men  out  of  foreign  vessels  are  omitted  here  because 
they  describe  a  normal  duty  at  sea  as  laid  down  in  the  1772  edition  of 
Regulations  and  Instructions  relating  to  H.M.  Service  at  Sea,  which  is 
repeated  in  the  1806  edition  in  the  following  terms 

‘  When  he  [a  captain]  meets  with  any  Foreign  Ships  or  Vessels, 
he  is  to  send  a  Lieutenant  to  enquire  whether  there  be  on  board  of  her 
any  Seamen  who  are  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  and  if  there  be,  he  is  to 
demand  them,  provided  it  does  not  distress  the  ship,  and  to  require  the 
master  to  pay  them  their  wages  to  that  day  ;  but  he  is  to  do  this 
without  detaining  the  vessel  longer  than  shall  be  necessary,  or  offering 
any  violence  to,  or  in  any  way  ill  treating,  the  master  or  his  crew.’ 

It  was  the  insistence  on  this  right  which  chiefly  involved  Britain  in  the 
war  with  the  United  States  in  1812. 1 

One  of  the  problems  which  this  claim  created  is  shown  by  the  demands 

1  See  A.  Steele,  '  The  Anglo-American  dispute  about  Impressment,’  Cambridge 
Historical  Journal,  1949. 
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of  consuls  of  neutral  powers  for  the  release  of  their  nationals.  Among 
the  Keith  MSS.  there  are  hundreds  of  such  requests.  In  most  cases  they 
were  complied  with  without  delay,  but  in  the  case  of  Americans  it  was  not 
always  easy  to  determine  the  nationality  of  the  complainant.  Citizenship 
papers  were  often  forged,  and  in  the  note  to  Keith’s  letter  of  May  27, 
1803,  we  may  see  how  the  admiral  detected  a  false  claim  on  the  part  of 
one  so-called  American  who  in  other  documents  called  himself  George 
English  or  George  Ireland. 

The  difficulties  about  Protections  have  already  been  seen  in  cases  where 
officers  on  the  impress  service  sometimes  refused  to  admit  their  validity.  A 
so-called  fisherman  might  well  be  a  notorious  smuggler.  Honest  civilians 
were  well  aware  of  their  right  to  exemption  from  service  as  householders 
or  apprentices.  How  careful  a  naval  officer  had  to  be  in  such  cases  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  protest  of  the  Margate  magistrates  dated  November  8, 
1803.  The  right  to  press  men  out  of  merchant  vessels  was  much  more 
ambiguous  :  in  some  instances  the  crew  of  an  East  Indiamen  were  pro¬ 
tected,  in  others  not. 

Apart  from  impressment,  the  normal  method  of  manning  the  Navy 
was  to  attract  volunteers  by  the  promise  of  a  bounty.  The  proclamation 
of  1803  (see  page  182)  offers  30s.  a  man,  but  later  proclamations  extend 
additional  rewards  to  £3  ‘  for  the  discovery  of  every  Able  or  Ordinary 
Seaman,’  and  in  1805  four  guineas  a  head  was  offered — a  sure  way  of 
encouraging  crimps  and  such  undesirables. 

The  trouble  was  that  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  were  competing 
for  recruits,  and  that  since  the  naval  service  enjoyed  a  worse  reputation 
the.  majority  preferred  land  service.  Under  Addington’s  government  the 
method  of  recruitment  was  extremely  inefficient.  The  Militia  Act  of 
1802,  together  with  subsequent  acts  establishing  the  Volunteers  and  the 
Levee  en  Masse  Act  compelling  all  able-bodied  citizens  to  bear  arms, 
resulted  in  a  land  force  raised  by  ballot  with  permission  to  purchase 
exemption  or  provide  a  substitute,1  a  practice  which  extended  to  the  Royal 
Marines  (as  they  were  called  after  1802)  and  also  to  seamen.  As  Pitt 
pointed  out,  the  consequence  was  a  rush  to  join  anything  but  the  Regular 
Army  or  Navy.  When  he  took  office  in  1804  the  Militia  was  made  into 
a  reserve  for  the  Army  instead  of  an  alternative.  According  to  figures 
given  by  Castlereagh2  in  the  Commons  at  the  end  of  1803,  the  land  forces 
consisted  of  a  Regular  Army  of  96,000,  a  Militia  of  84,000,  Volunteers 
amounting  to  340,000  and  25,000  Sea  Fencibles.  It  is  probable  that  such 
figures  bore  little  relation  to  the  actual  numbers  of  men  under  arms.  By 
comparison,  the  Navy  Estimates  for  1803  and  1804  were  for  100,000 
seamen  and  marines.  In  1805  this  was  raised  to  120,000,  and  in  1813  it 
was  117,400.  Siich  figures  represent  a  considerable  drain  on  the  country’s 
manpower  at  a  date  when  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  amounted 

1  See  Fortescue,  Hist.  British  Army,  V.  198  ff. 

2  Pari.  Debates,  December  9,  1803. 
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to  twelve  million  compared  with  France’s  thirty  million,  quite  apart  from 
her  allies.  The  desperate  measures  adopted  in  1803  to  man  the  ships  are 
vividly  illustrated  below. 

Other  documents  here  printed  relate  to  changes  in  rank.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  Order  of  1797  abolishing  the  title  of  Captain’s 
Servant  and  establishing  the  system  of  Volunteer  Boys  of  three  classes. 
Up  to  this  date  the  new  entry  consisted  mainly  of  Volunteers  per  Order 
and  Captain’s  Servants,  each  captain  being  allowed,  according  to  the 
1772  Regulations,  ‘  four  servants  in  every  100  men  of  the  complement,’ 
none  of  whom  were  to  be  under  the  age  of  thirteen,  ‘  unless  he  be  the  son 
of  the  officer,  and  he  not  under  eleven.’  It  is  well  known  how  easily 
these  regulations  were  circumvented  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
1806  Regulations  are  strangely  silent  on  the  subject,  but  those  of  1824 
make  it  clear  that  patronage  had  been  removed  from  the  captain  of  a  ship 
to  the  Admiralty  :  ‘No  person  shall  be  entered  as  Volunteer  of  the  First 
Class  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty.’  According  to  Sir  William  Dillon,  in  the  forthcoming  second 
volume  of  his  memoirs  edited  by  M.  A.  Lewis,  this  important  step  was 
taken  in  1815. 

The  Admiralty  Order  printed  below  supplements  an  Order  in  Council 
of  April  16,  1794,  the  preamble  of  which  suggests  the  reasons  for  this 
change  : — - 

‘  The  Captains  of  Your  Majesty’s  Fleet  having  represented  to  us 
the  hardship  they  suffer  with  regard  to  that  part  of  their  pay  which  is 
considered  to  arise  from  the  number  of  servants  allowed  by  the  present 
establishment  to  be  borne  on  the  books  of  the  ships  they  command, 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining,  upon  any  considerable  armament,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  boys  to  be  rated  Servants  being  insuperable  at  home, 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  Marine  Society  and  other  institutions  of  like 
nature,  and  the  keeping  up  the  number  which  they  carry  out  with  them 
when  sent  upon  Foreign  Service,  however  short  of  the  establishment, 
being  from  a  variety  of  causes  utterly  impracticable,  unavoidably 
subjecting  them  to  heavy  losses,  as  no  servants  are  allowed  to  be  borne 
for  wages  who  are  not  also  mustered  for  victuals  ;  We  have  taken  the 
matter  into  our  most  serious  consideration  and  therefore  most  humbly 
propose  etc.’ 

The  1806  Regulations  lay  down  the  following  order  of  precedence 
in  a  ship  :  Captain  or  Commander  —  Lieutenant  —  Sub-Lieutenant 
— Master— Second  Master — Gunner  —  Boatswain  —  Carpenter — Master’s 
Mate— Midshipman.  The  Sub-Lieutenant  was  a  new  rank  established 
by  the  Order  in  Council  of  December  5,  1804  (see  page  177)  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  finding  fit  persons  as  Second  Masters  to  command  brigs. 
Though  it  was  extended  later  in  the  war  to  the  command  of  other  small 
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vessels  of  war,  the  rank  disappeared  with  the  coming  of  peace  until  it  was 
revived  again  in  1861.  Masters,  it  may  be  added,  were  made  eligible  by 
the  Order  in  Council  of  January  1803  to  be  promoted  Lieutenants,  and  by 
another  Order  of  June  1807  (see  page  179)  were,  with  Pursers,  allowed  to 
wear  a  distinctive  uniform.  By  an  Order  of  January  1805  (see  page  178) 
this  privilege  had  been  extended  to  Medical  Officers. 

The  requirements  of  Warrant  Officers  stipulated  by  the  Order  of 
December  1802  (see  page  164)  are  reduced  in  the  1806  Regulations  as 
follows :  Pursers  and  Gunners  from  two  to  one  year’s  previous  service ; 
Boatswains  from  four  to  one  ;  Carpenters  from  two  years  to  six  months. 

With  regard  to  the  methods  of  maintaining  discipline  on  board,  the 
Order  of  April  1806  (see  page  183)  abolished  the  punishment  of  Running 
the  Gauntlet.  This  was  followed,  according  to  Admiral  Raigersf eld’s 
Life  of  a  Sea  Officer  (page  17),  by  the  abolition  of  Starting  in  1809,  after 
a  court  martial  on  Captain  Robert  Corbet.  Hence  in  Captain  Cumby’s 
private  order  book  of  1811  1  we  find  this  sentence  :  ‘  The  highly  improper 
practice  of  what  is  called  starting  the  men  is  most  peremptorily  forbidden.’ 
Though  unofficial  starting  certainly  continued  long  after  that  date,  such 
measures  illustrate  the  trend  towards  humanising  life  on  board  which 
occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

Finally,  the  reader’s  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  Order  in  Council 
of  October  11,  1805  (see  page  181)  which  began  the  new  style  of  using  the 
civil  instead  of  the  nautical  day  in  ships’  logs.  For  the  early  use  of  the 
nautical  day  reference  may  be  made  to  Mariner’s  Mirror,  1928,  page  364. 
Up  to  1805  the  ship’s  day  began  at  noon,  when  the  log  was  copied  from 
the  logboard  or  slate  into  the  logbook  ;  thus  the  log  of,  say,  June  1  ran 
from  noon  May  31  to  noon  June  1.  Some  of  the  logs  of  the  ships  at 
Trafalgar  are  dated  in  the  old  style  because  this  Order  did  not  reach  them 
before  the  battle. 


1.  Instructions  for  Lieutenants  appointed  to  procure  men  for  the  service 

of  His  Majesty’s  Fleet 

By  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  etc. 

Whereas  it  is  thought  fit  that  you  shall  be  employed  to  procure 
men  for  the  service  of  His  Majesty’s  Fleet ;  and  you  will  herewith 
receive  a  Press  Warrant,  empowering  you  to  impress  seamen,  sea¬ 
faring  men  and  other  persons  therein  described  ;  you  are  hereby 
strictly  required  and  directed  in  the  execution  thereof  to  observe  the 
following  Instructions,  viz. 

1  See  Five  Naval  Journals  (N.R.S.),  ed.  H.  G.  Thursfield. 
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You  are  to  receive  all  Voluntiers  of  able  bodies  in  good  health, 
and  capable  of  doing  His  Majesty  service  at  sea  who  may  offer  ;  the 
seamen  not  to  be  under  20  or  above  50,  and  the  landmen  not  under 
20  or  above  35  years  of  age. 


II 

You  are  to  impress  such  seamen,  seafaring  men  and  other  persons 
described  in  the  Press  Warrant  sent  herewith  as  will  enter  volun¬ 
tarily  and  are  not  regularly  protected,  or  hereinafter  excepted,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  able  and  fit  for  His  Majesty’s  service.  But  you  are 
to  observe  that  landmen  and  persons  of  the  undermentioned 
descriptions  are  not  to  be  impressed,  viz.  : — 

The  Masters  of  Merchant  Ships  or  vessels  ;  and  the  First  Mates, 
Boatswains  and  Carpenters  of  such  as  are  of  50  tons  or  upwards ;  men 
belonging  to  ships  and  vessels  in  the  immediate  and  constant  em¬ 
ployment  and  pay  of  the  Public  Offices  named  in  the  margin  [Navy, 
Victualling,  Ordnance,  Customs,  Excise,  Post  Office]  ;  but  you  are 
not  to  consider  Merchant  ships  or  vessels,  taken  upon  freight  by 
the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty’s  Navy  or  Victualling,  or  by  the 
Master  General  or  Principal  Officers  of  the  Ordnance,  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting  troops,  provisions  or  stores  of  any  kind  as  coming 
under  the  above  description  ;  or  to  pay  regard  to  any  Protections 
(except  from  ourselves)  with  which  such  Merchant  ships  or  vessels 
may  be  respectively  furnished. 

And  you  are  further  to  observe  that  the  persons  hereafter  de¬ 
scribed  are  also  not  to  be  impressed,  they  being  exempted  by  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  against  them  respectively  mentioned,  and  entitled  to 
Protections  from  us,  provided  they  come  under  the  descriptions  and 
limitations  of  the  Acts. 

6  Anne,  c.  31.  Watermen  belonging  to  the  insurance  offices 

within  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 

13  Geo.  II,  c.  17.  Men  of  the  age  of  fifty-five  years  and  upwards. 

Youths  not  having  attained  the  full  age  of 
eighteen  years.  Apprentices  to  the  sea  service  ; 
provided  they  shall  not  have  used  the  sea  before 
the  dates  of  their  respective  indentures,  or 
served  more  than  three  years  to  be  computed 
from  those  dates.  Landmen  betaking  themselves 
to  the  sea  service  (of  what  age  soever  they  shall 
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13  Geo.  II,  c.  17. 
2  Geo.  Ill,  c.  15. 


11  Geo.  Ill,  c.  38. 


be)  until  they  shall  have  served  full  two  years, 
to  be  computed  from  the  time  of  their  first 
going  to  sea. 

Foreigners. 

Masters  and  some  of  the  Apprentices,  mariners, 
landmen  belonging  to,  and  actually  engaged  in, 
the  service  of  any  fishing  vessel  employed  in  the 
fishery  on  any  of  the  sea  coasts  or  in  any  of  the 
navigable  rivers  of  Great  Britain. 

Harpooneers,  line-managers,  boat-steerers  and 
seamen  or  common  mariners  belonging  to  ships 
or  vessels  on  the  whale  fishery  in  the  Greenland 
Seas  or  Davis  Straits,  or  having  given  security  to 
proceed  on  the  said  fishery  the  next  season. 


But  as  this  office  in  granting  protection  for  persons  of  the  above- 
mentioned  descriptions  is  liable  to  great  impositions  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  false  testimonials  which  it  may  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  detect ;  you  are  to  be  very  particular  in  the  examination  of  all 
such  persons  wherever  they  shall  fall  in  your  way  ;  and  if  you  find, 
or  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  they  have  either  fraudulently, 
or  by  surprise,  obtained  such  protections,  made  any  improper  use 
of  them  afterwards,  or  that  they  are  not  the  real  persons  for  which 
they  were  granted,  you  are  immediately  to  cause  the  parties  to  be 
impressed,  and  the  Protections  to  be  taken  from  them  and  sent  to 
our  Secretary. 


Ill 

You  are  not  to  impress  any  men  belonging  to  any  ship  or  vessel 
whose  names  are  inserted  in  a  Protection  signed  by  us,  although  they 
should  not  be  exactly  described  therein  ;  provided  they  are  actually 
in  the  ship  or  vessel  for  which  they  are  protected,  or  working  in  a 
boat  near  unto  and  in  the  service  of  the  same.  But  if  there  be  more 
seamen  or  other  persons  described  in  the  Press  Warrant  in  any  ship 
or  vessel  than  the  Protection  is  granted  for,  you  are  to  impress  those 
that  are  supernumerary  ;  and  you  are  to  observe  that,  if  the  Pro¬ 
tection  granted  for  any  ship  or  vessel  is  carried  on  shore,  it  shall 
not  be  of  any  use  to  protect  any  of  the  persons  (for  whom  it  might  be 
granted)  whilst  they  are  there  ;  but  subject  them,  as  well  as  those 
who  maybe  in  such  ship  or  vessel,  during  its  absence,  to  be  impressed  ; 
and  you  are  to  take  care  to  impress  them  accordingly. 
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IV 

When  you  go  on  board  any  Merchant  ship  or  vessel  in  order  to 
get  seamen  from  her  you  are  first  to  call  the  crew  on  deck  and  let 
them  know  that  if  any  of  them  will  declare  themselves  willing  to 
serve  His  Majesty  and  go  along  with  you  they  shall  not  only  receive 
such  Bounties  as  His  Majesty  may  have  thought  proper  to  promise 
by  his  Royal  Proclamation,  but  also  two  months’  wages  in  advance 
before  the  ship  or  vessel  they  may  be  appointed  to  serve  in  proceeds 
to  sea  ;  but  that  otherwise,  if  they  refuse  to  go  voluntarily,  they  will 
be  excluded  from  those  advantages. 

V 

When  you  have  taken  as  many  seamen  out  of  a  Merchant  ship 
or  vessel  homeward  bound  as  shall  be  proper,  you  are  to  see  that  they 
bring  their  chests  and  bedding  with  them  ;  and  to  take  care  to  put 
on  board  her  an  equal  or  sufficient  number  of  good  seamen  in  their 
room  under  the  care  of  a  discreet  officer,  to  whom  you  are  to  give 
directions  to  assist  in  navigating  her  safely  to  the  place  of  her  un¬ 
lading,  or  any  nearer  port  the  Master  shall  desire,  and  not  to  quit 
her  sooner  upon  any  pretence  whatever.  And  as  you  are  strictly 
forbidden  yourself,  so  you  are  as  strictly  to  charge  the  said  officer 
and  seamen,  not  to  demand  any  money  or  other  gratification  what¬ 
soever  upon  that  account,  as  you  and  they  will  answer  it  at  your 
perils  ;  And  you  are  also  strictly  charged  when  you  go  on  board 
Merchant  ships  or  vessels  to  get  men  out  of  them,  not  to  do  anything 
that  may  expose  them  to  danger,  or  delay  them  longer  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  their  intended  ports  than  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
His  Majesty’s  service. 


VI 

You  are  to  give  tickets  of  leave  to  the  men  whom  you  put  on 
board  Merchant  ships  or  vessels  for  such  time  as  you  shall  judge 
reasonable  for  their  return ;  and  if  you  send  them  into  the  Rivers 
Thames  or  Medway,  or  to  any  of  the  Out-Ports  where  there  is  a  Clerk 
of  the  Cheque  or  Naval  Officer,  you  are  to  draw  out  a  list  of  their 
names  and  sign  a  certificate  at  the  foot  thereof  in  the  following 
form  : — 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  persons  above  named  belonging  to  His 

Majesty’s  Ship - were  this  day  put  on  board  the - merchant  ship 

in  lieu  of  prest  men ;  and  are  to  return  to -  in  order  to  repair  on 
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board  the  - ,  and  I  desire  that  you  will  pay  them  conduct  money 

to  that  place.  Given  under  my  hand  on  board  the - the - day 

of - • 

Which  list  and  certificate  you  are  to  seal  up  and  send  by  the  chief 
of  the  men  whose  names  are  contained  therein  to  the  said  Clerk  of  the 
Cheque  or  Naval  Officer,  who,  upon  receipt  thereof,  is  directed  to  pay 
to  each  man  the  usual  conduct  money,  taking  their  receipts  for  a 
voucher,  and  to  indorse  on  the  backs  of  their  tickets  of  leave  the 
time  when,  and  the  sums  paid  to  enable  them,  to  return  as  above 
directed. 

VII 

(Similar  procedure  with  Collector  of  H.M.  Customs  omitted.) 

VIII 

If  any  seamen  fit  for  His  Majesty’s  service  shall  be  brought  to 
you  by  order  of  the  Civil  Magistrates,  or  by  any  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Vice  Admirals  of  the  Maritime  counties,  or  who,  having  secreted 
themselves,  shall  be  taken  by  you  or  those  employed  under  you  in 
consequence  of  information,  you  are  to  receive  the  seamen  so  brought 
to  you,  and  to  give  the  persons  who  bring  them  certificates  of  their 
having  done  so  ;  and  you  are  also  to  give  certificates  to  the  persons 
who  may  have  given  such  information,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
obtain  the  rewards  to  which  they  may  be  respectively  entitled. 

IX 

When  you  are  employed  in  a  tender  on  the  service  of  procuring 
men  you  are  to  observe  the  following  precautions,  viz. 

1.  You  are  to  take  care  always  to  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
provisions  on  board  ;  and  also  a  proper  number  of  slops,  beds, 
bedding  and  hammacoes  for  the  use  of  the  newly-raised  men. 

2.  You  are  to  see  that  the  guns,  small  arms  and  ordnance  stores 
are  always  kept  in  good  order  ;  and  if  there  is  an  Armourer  or 
Armourer’s  Mate  put  on  board  for  that  purpose  to  take  care  that  he 
doth  his  duty.  And  whereas  the  Principal  Officers  of  the  Ordnance 
formerly  represented  that  Masters  of  tenders  had  been  very  negligent 
in  their  care  of  the  small  arms,  though  they  were  allowed  oil  to  clean 
them  and  a  chest  to  keep  them  in  ;  you  are  therefore  to  cause  those 
on  board  the  tender  to  which  you  are  appointed  to  be  oiled  frequently 
and  kept  in  a  chest  when  not  in  use  ;  and  to  let  the  Master  of  her 
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know  that  the  Navy  Board  are  directed  to  stop  his  pay  until  he  pro¬ 
duces  a  certificate  from  the  Ordnance  Officer  that  he  has  returned 
his  arms  and  stores  in  good  order. 

3.  You  are  to  see  that  the  Master  of  the  Tender  does  furnish 
what  deals  shall  be  necessary  to  make  platforms  for  the  men  to  lie 
on,  according  to  his  contract  with  the  Navy  Board,  that  they  be  not 
forced  to  lie  on  the  casks  or  ballast  to  the  prejudice  of  their  health. 

4.  You  are  to  take  care  that  the  Surgeon’s  Mate,  who  may  be 
put  on  board  the  tender  with  necessary  medicaments  for  the  relief 
of  such  persons  sent  out  with  you  as  may  happen  to  be  sick,  do  give 
constant  attendance  on  board  her  for  that  purpose  ;  and  you  are 
strictly  charged  not  to  send  any  sick  men  to  quarters  on  shore  where 
there  are  no  agents  or  surgeons  appointed  to  take  care  of  them,  unless 
their  distempers  are  of  such  nature  as  absolutely  to  require  it ;  and 
in  that  case  you  must  put  them  into  quarters  fit  for  people  in  their 
condition  at  the  rate  of  twelve  pence  a  man  per  day  ;  and  under  the 
care  of  some  skilful  apothecary  or  surgeon  for  cure  at  the  rate  of 
six  shillings  and  eight  pence  a  man  ;  and  in  case  of  death  you  are 
to  cause  them  to  be  as  decently  buried  as  ten  shillings  a  man  will 
admit.  .  .  . 

5.  You  are  at  liberty  to  go  to  any  of  the  ports  adjacent  to  that 
where  you  may  be  stationed  if  there  shall  be  a  greater  likelihood  of 
procuring  men  there  ;  but  if  you  find  that  there  are  but  few  seamen 
to  be  got  in  port  you  are  strictly  charged  not  to  idle  your  time  away, 
but  to  go  out  and  cruise  upon  the  neighbouring  coast  in  order  to 
meet  merchant  ships  or  vessels  and  to  procure  seamen  from  them 
when  you  find  that  they  are  not  protected.  .  .  . 

X 

And  whereas  the  commanders  of  His  Majesty’s  ships  have  some¬ 
times  taken  new-raised  men  to  complete  their  own  complements, 
not  only  from  officers  employed  on  shore  to  procure  men  for  His 
Majesty  s  fleet,  but  from  tenders  and  other  vessels  falling  in  their 
way,  which  is  a  discouragement  to  Volunteers  who  may  have  entered 
for  particular  ships  and  a  procedure  we  highly  disapprove  of  ;  in 
case  therefore  you  shall  receive  application  or  direction  from  any 
such  Commander  for  delivering  to  him  new-raised  men  you  are  to 
produce  this  article  of  your  Instructions  that  he  may  see  our  dis- 
approbation  of  such  proceedings  ;  and  if  he  afterwards  persists  in 
taking  men,  you  are  immediately  to  acquaint  our  Secretary  therewith, 
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that  we  may  take  such  measures  thereupon  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
may  require. 

Given  under  our  hands  the  8th  day  of  August  1793. 

By  command  of  their  Lordships. 


2.  Captain’s  Servants  and  Volunteers 
By  the  Commissioners  etc. 

Whereas  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  by  his  Order  in  Council 
dated  the  16th  April  1794  to  direct  that  in  lieu  of  servants  a  com¬ 
pensation  should  be  made  to  the  Captains,  Lieutenants  and  Warrant 
Officers  of  H.M.  ships  equal  to  the  net  wages  of  the  number  of  servants 
to  which  they  were  respectively  entitled  at  the  rate  of  £11  8s.  2 d. 
per  annum  for  each  servant  ;  and  that  no  Boys  should  be  allowed 
to  be  borne  on  the  books  of  H.M.  ships  in  future  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  Servants  to  the  Captains,  Lieutenants,  Warrant  Officers  ;  but 
instead  thereof  a  certain  number  to  be  borne  on  separate  lists  after 
the  Ship’s  Company,  in  classes  of  the  following  descriptions,  viz.  : — - 

Class  I.  To  consist  of  young  gentlemen  intended  for  the  sea  service 
(whether  the  sons  of  Sea  Officers  or  not)  provided  they  are 
not  under  the  age  of  eleven  years  ;  to  be  styled  Volunteers, 
and  allowed  wages  at  the  rate  of  six  pounds  per  annum. 
2nd.  To  consist  of  Boys  between  fifteen  and  seventeen  years  of 
age  to  be  divided  into  watches  with  the  seamen  in  order 
to  make  them  such — at  five  pounds  per  annum. 

3rd.  To  consist  of  Boys  between  thirteen  and  fifteen  years  of 
age  of  whom  the  Lieutenants  and  other  officers  who  are 
now  allowed  servants  might  be  permitted  to  recommend 
to  the  Captains,  each  of  them  one,  to  be  the  attendants 
on  such  officers — at  four  pounds  per  annum. 

The  said  allowances  to  be  exempted  from  the  deduction  for  the  Chest 
and  Hospital. 

You  are  hereby  required  and  directed  not  to  bear  upon  the  books 
of  the  ship  or  vessel  under  your  command  any  boys  or  other  persons 
under  the  denominations  of  servants  to  yourself  or  to  the  Lieutenants 
or  Warrant  Officers  ;  but  instead  thereof  to  bear  on  separate  lists, 
after  the  Ship’s  Company,  the  number  of  boys  expressed  in  the 
scheme  hereunto  annexed  for  a  ship  of  the  rate  you  command.  .  .  . 

Given  under  our  hands  the  9th  July  1794. 

By  command  of  their  Lordships. 
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Scheme  respecting  the  new 


Rates  of  ships. 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

(730 

men) 

(650 

men) 

(600 

men) 

0 

0 

m 

men) 

4th 

5th 

(300 

men) 

(280 

men) 

(250 

men) 

(220 

men) 

6th 

(200 

men) 

O 

H 

men) 

Total  number  of  boys  proposed 
to  be  borne  on  separate  lists 
40 
37 
35 
32 
30 
27 
21 
20 
19 
18 
18 
17 
14 


3.  Regulations 

Established  by  H.M.  Order  in  Council  dated  8th  December  1802, 
respecting  the  Qualifications  of  persons  who  may  hereafter  be 
appointed  to  serve  as  Warranted  Officers  in  H.M.  Fleet. 

That  no  person  shall  in  future  be  appointed  Purser  of  any  of 
H.M.  ships  or  vessels,  who  shall  not  have  served  for  the  space  of 
Two  Years  as  Secretary  or  Clerk  to  a  Flag  Officer  in  actual  service 
at  sea,  or  Captain’s  Clerk  on  board  one  of  H.M.  ships  or  vessels  at  sea, 
and  shall  not  be  able  to  procure  Certificates  of  his  ability  and  good 
conduct  from  the  Officer  or  Officers  under  whom  he  may  have  served. 

That  no  person  shall  in  future  be  appointed  Gunner  of  any  of 
H.M.  ships  or  vessels,  who  shall  not  have  for  the  space  of  Two  Years 
been  rated  a  Petty  Officer  of  some  description  out  of  the  Four  Years 
in  actual  service  at  sea  which  under  the  present  Regulations  he  is 
required  to  serve  before  he  can  be  examined  touching  his  Qualifica¬ 
tions  to  serve  as  a  Gunner,  and  that  no  person  be  considered  eligible 
to  be  examined  who  shall  not  have  served  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
above  stated,  and  shall  not  produce  Certificates  of  his  good  conduct 
from  the  Captains  or  Commanders  under  whom  he  may  have  served 
as  a  Petty  Officer. 

That  no  person  be  appointed  Boatswain  of  any  of  H.M.  ships  or 
vessels  in  future  who  shall  not  have  served  for  the  space  of  Four 
Years,  two  of  which  in  the  capacity  of  either  of  Boatswain’s  Mate, 
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or  Yeoman  of  the  Sheets  in  some  of  H.M.  ships  actually  at  sea,  and 
shall  not  produce  Certificates  of  his  good  conduct  from  the  Captains 
or  Commanders  under  whom  he  may  have  served  as  a  Petty  Officer. 

And  that  no  person  shall  be  appointed  Carpenter  of  any  of  H.M. 
ships  or  vessels  in  future,  who  shall  not  have  served  a  regular  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  a  Shipwright,  and  for  the  space  of  Two  Years  after 
the  expiration  of  such  apprenticeship  as  Carpenter’s  Mate  or  Car¬ 
penter’s  Crew  on  board  H.M.  said  ships  or  vessels  or  in  H.M.  Dock 
Yards,  and  shall  not  produce  Certificates  of  his  good  conduct  from 
the  Captains  or  Commanders  with  whom  he  may  have  served  as 
Petty  Officer,  or  from  the  Master  Shipwright  of  the  Dock  Yard  in 
which  he  may  have  served,  together  with  a  Certificate  from  the  last 
mentioned  Officer  of  his  being  properly  qualified  to  be  so  employed. 

4.  To  Capt.  Pressland :  Application  for  Transfer 

Sheerness, 
May  24,  1803. 

Sir,  We  make  bold  to  trouble  you,  if  you  please,  to  speak  to  the  . 
captain  of  the  Ambuscade  to  be  so  kind  as  to  get  us  on  board  of  our 
own  ship.  Sir,  we  are  now  on  board  of  the  Egyptian  frigate  at 
Sheerness.  The  officers  want  to  keep  us  on  board  of  her.  But  we 
hope  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  speak  to  the  captain  to  get  us  on  board, 
if  you  please,  because  we  entered  with  good  will  for  that  ship  hearing 
of  the  commander’s  good  carrackter  (sic),  hoping  at  the  same  time 
he  will  be  so  good  as  to  look  after  us.  Sir,  as  to  our  carrackerts  (sic), 
you  are  the  best  judge  of.  Sir,  we  rely  on  your  goodness  and  remain 
your  humble  servants 

William  Simpson— William  Lawson — Robert  Griffis.1 


5.  Secretary  of  Admiralty  to  Keith 

Admiralty  Office, 
May  27,  1803. 

My  Lord,  I  have  it  in  command  from  my  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty  to  send  you  the  enclosed  letter  from  Mr.  Ramsay 
requesting  the  discharge  of  several  men  belonging  to  the  East  India 
Company’s  ships  Essex  and  Comet,  who  have  been  impressed  and 
taken  on  board  the  Amaranthe,  notwithstanding  they  were  regularly 

1  By  the  Regulations  of  1806  a  captain  of  a  frigate  was  permitted  to  take  with 
him  into  another  ship  a  maximum  of  16  seamen,  of  whom  six  might  be  Petty  Officers. 

M 
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protected  by  their  Lordships  ;  and  to  signify  their  direction  to  you 
to  order  these  men  forthwith  to  be  discharged,  if  it  shall  appear  that 
they  are  protected  in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  I  am  &c. 

Evan  Nepean. 

6.  Secretary  of  Admiralty  to  Keith 

Admiralty  Office, 
May  27,  1803. 

My  Lord,  Mr.  Erving,  the  American  Consul,  having  applied  to  my 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  for  the  discharge  of  the  five 
men  named  in  the  margin,  said  to  be  Americans,  and  detained  on 
board  the  ship  against  their  names  expressed,  I  have  their  Lordships’ 
command  to  signify  their  direction  to  you  to  report  to  me  for  their 
information  a  state  of  the  cases  of  the  men  in  question,  and  to 
transmit  at  the  same  time  any  documents  they  may  have  to  produce 
to  prove  their  citizenship.  I  am  &c. 

W.  Marsden.1 


7.  Information  from  Eyemouth 

June  10,  1803. 

I  beg  to  represent  to  you  that  there  are  now  near  200  sailors 
walking  about  the  towns  of  Berwick,  Tweedmouth  and  Spitlee  and 
many  of  these  poor  men  at  the  point  of  starving.  Were  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  to  send  a  cutter  with  a  courteous  officer  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tweed  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  seamen,  many  will  enter  and  the 
others  might  be  laid  hold  on.  I  beg  leave  further  to  represent  to 
you  that  it  is  now  become  absolutely  necessary  to  overhaul  the 
fishermen  upon  the  whole  coast  from  Sunderland  to  Dunbar,  as  many 
of  them  totally  neglect  the  fishery  and  subsist  by  smuggling,  a  system 
no  less  prejudicial  to  the  Revenue  of  the  Crown  than  hurtful  to  the 
community.  The  officer  of  the  Impress  by  applying  to  the  officer  of 
the  Revenue  would  be  supplied  with  lists  of  such  as  subsist  by  illicit 
practices,  and  many  hundred  useful  hands  may  be  got  from  that 
source  for  the  Navy. 

[Unsigned.] 

1  Frequent  applications  of  the  same  type  were  received  from  the  Danish,  Prussian, 
Swedish  and  other  consuls.  Also  from  employers  asking  for  the  discharge  of  ap¬ 
prentices.  Keith  replied  on  January  5  that  one  so-called  American,  A.  Higgins, 
cannot  be  discharged  because  '  he  has  no  documents  of  citizenship  to  produce.’  In 
the  case  of  another  so-called  American,  ‘  I  apprehend  some  imposition  has  been 
attempted,’  because  in  one  document  he  calls  himself  George  English  and  in  another 
George  Ireland. 
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8.  Regulating  Officer  at  Hull  to  Keith 

Hull, 
June  12,  1803. 

My  Lord,  Your  letter  of  the  9th  inst.  I  have  received,  wherein 
you  desire  me  to  inform  you  weekly  of  the  number  of  men  raised  at 
this  post,  which  shall  be  punctually  attended  to.  The  means  of 
sending  men  to  the  Nore  is  by  Mr.  Hadley  of  Lynn,  who  has  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  Navy  Board  for  that  purpose.  My  orders  are,  as 
soon  as  I  have  15  men  or  upwards,  to  order  Mr.  Hadley  by  letter  to 
send  a  vessel  to  take  them  to  the  Nore.  I  wrote  him  on  the  8th 
inst.  for  a  vessel  and  expect  her  every  tide.  At  present  I  have  24 
men  ready  to  be  sent.  On  the  8th  inst.  I  wrote  informing  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  that  all  the  homeward  bound  ships 
do  land  their  men  that  are  [liable  to  be]  impressed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Humber  and  hire  pilots  and  other  protected  men  to  bring  the  ships 
up  to  Hull,  by  which  means  they  escape  being  impressed.  I  suggested 
to  their  Lordships  that  if  a  Revenue  cutter  was  put  under  my  direc¬ 
tion  it  would  probably  be  the  means  of  our  getting  a  good  many 
seamen  as  I  could  send  down  one  of  my  lieutenants  with  his  gang 
on  board  her  and  relieve  him  by  the  other  and  his  gang  every  ten 
days  or  oftener  should  he  be  successful.  I  have  not  had  any  answer 
from  their  Lordships.  I  am  &c. 

E.  Grey,  Regulating  Officer. 

9.  Keith  to  Montagu 

Utrecht,  at  Sheerness, 
June  20,  1803. 

Sir,  I  have  received  your  letter  acquainting  me  that  Commodore 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  has  sent  an  officer  to  inform  you  that  several  men 
impressed  at  Deal  had  volunteered  for  the  Antelope  and  request  my 
instructions  as  to  their  being  allowed  to  be  sent  to  that  ship. 

The  General  Instructions  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  are  that  no  man  be  permitted  to  volunteer  for  a  particular 
ship  after  they  have  been  impressed,  a  regulation  to  which  you  will 
do  well  to  attend.  But  if  the  Antelope  be  really  in  want  of  a  few 
good  seamen  I  have  no  objection  to  your  discharging  them  into  her  ; 
but  in  so  doing  they  are  to  be  considered  as  disposable  volunteers, 
not  as  volunteers  for  that  particular  ship,  because  if  such  a  claim  be 
once  admitted  it  will  be  followed  by  applications  without  end.  I 
have  &c. 


Keith. 
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io.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Utrecht,  at  Sheemess, 
June  26,  1803. 

Sir,  Be  pleased  to  acquaint  their  Lordships  that  having  applied 
to  the  Mayor  of  Hull  through  Captain  Hawkins  for  information 
respecting  the  homeward  bound  Greenland  ships  and  the  ports  at 
which  they  usually  land  their  supernumerary  hands,  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  94  British  and  63  foreign  ships  are  out  upon  the  fisheries 
this  year  to  Greenland  and  Davis  Straits  ;  that  the  first  land  they 
generally  make  is  on  the  coast  of  Norway  about  latitude  6i°N.,  except 
the  Davis  Strait  ships,  all  of  which  are  British  and  make  the  island 
of  Lewis  ;  and  that  this  year  none  of  those  ships  carried  any  super¬ 
numeraries  from  Shetland  as  it  has  been  customary  for  them  to  do. 
As  the  season  is  fast  advancing  at  which  these  ships  must  return 
and  as  the  security  of  our  own  and  the  interception  of  such  as  belong 
to  the  enemy  are  objects  of  considerable  importance  I  propose,  if 
their  Lordships  approve,  to  send  the  Chiffon  and  Carysfort  in  addition 
to  the  Ethalion  cruiser  to  watch  between  Shetland  and  the  coast  of 
Norway  for  those  purposes  and  for  impressing  such  of  their  men  as 
are  not  protected  by  Act  of  Parliament  ;  taking  the  liberty  at  the 
same  time  of  suggesting  to  their  Lordships  the  expediency  of  ordering 
the  ships  to  Cromarty  till  the  majority  of  them  shall  be  collected  for 
convoy  to  their  respective  ports,  which  I  am  the  more  induced  to  do 
from  Captain  Fanshawe’s  having  reported  that  he  thinks  he  saw  a 
privateer  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  and  was  informed  that  there  were 
two  off  Buchanness.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


11.  Campbell  to  Keith 

Yarmouth, 
July  3,  1803. 

My  Lord,  Agreeably  to  your  Lordship’s  directions,  I  enclose  an 
account  of  the  number  of  men  that  have  been  procured  at  this  place 
in  the  course  of  last  week.  I  am  sorry  they  are  so  few,  but  the  truth 
is  men  are  uncommonly  scarce  hereabout  ;  five  or  six  weeks  ago 
volunteers  from  Norwich  and  the  other  towns  came  in  pretty  fast, 
but  the  high  bounties  given  by  the  recruiting  parties  and  the  great 
demands  for  substitutes  for  the  Militia  have  completely  dried  up 
the  source  of  this  supply.  I  must  beg  your  Lordship  to  inform  me 
whether,  when  men  enter  for  any  particular  ship  (and  that  ship 
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happens  to  be  in  Yarmouth  Road  before  the  men  are  sent  to  the 
Nore)  I  should  discharge  them  into  that  ship,  or  send  them  up  as 
usual.  I  have  six  men  at  the  rendezvous,  which  I  shall  put  on  board 
the  tender  from  Lynn  when  she  arrives  here.  I  am  etc. 

Tho.  Campbell.1 


12.  Duke  of  Kent  to  Keith 

Castle  Hill  Lodge, 
July  9,  1803. 

My  dear  Lord,  My  young  protege  Mr.  Mallet  being  now  equipped, 
I  have  desired  his  uncle  to  take  him  down  to  Sheerness  and  to  wait 
upon  your  Lordship  for  such  orders  as  you  may  desire  to  give  in 
order  to  his  being  received  on  board  of  your  flagship  until  such  time 
as  the  Unicorn  returns  from  her  cruise.  I  shall  not  trouble  your 
Lordship  with  anything  further  at  present,  but  to  recommend  the 
boy  to  your  kind  care  and  protection,  of  which  I  trust  he  will  prove 
deserving.  Allow  me  to  subscribe  myself  with  sentiments  of  the 
highest  regard  and  esteem,  my  dear  Lord,  ever  yours  most  faithfully 
and  sincerely. 

Edward. 


13.  Mansell  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Beschermer,  off  Harwich, 
July  26,  1803. 

My  Lord,  The  fifteen  men  named  in  the  margin  [omitted]  borne 
on  the  books  of  H.M.S.  Beschermer  under  my  command,  pensioners 
of  Greenwich  Hospital,  are  from  old  age  and  worked  out  constitu¬ 
tions,  so  afflicted  with  chronic  rheumatism,  debility  and  venereal 
complaints  with  ulcers  which  cannot  be  cured  on  board,  and  having 
been  in  the  sick  list  ever  since  they  were  received,  are  of  no  manner 
of  use  whatever,  on  the  contrary  are  obliged  to  have  men  to  attend 
on  them  and  must,  as  the  weather  becomes  severe,  be  quite  a  nuis¬ 
ance  in  the  ship.  I  feel  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to  state  the  case 
of  these  men  to  your  Lordship  requesting  your  Lordship’s  order  for 
my  discharging  them  to  Greenwich.  I  have  &c. 

Robt.  Mansell. 

1  Campbell  was  the  Regulating  Officer  at  Yarmouth.  The  list  of  men  is  missing. 
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14.  Examples  of  Discharge  Orders 

To  Lieut.  Pope,  commanding  H.M.S.  Winchelsea  :  given  on  hoard  the 
Monarch,  August  16,  1803,  by  command  of  the  Admiral — 

You  are  hereby  required  and  directed,  complying  with  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  to  discharge  from  H.M.  ship  under  your  command 
into  H.M.S.  Romney  the  man  named  in  the  margin  [James  Briggs]. 

To  Captain  Searle,  H.M.S.  Monarch  :  given  on  hoard  the  Monarch, 
August  iy,  1803,  by  command  of  the  Admiral — 

You  are  hereby  required  and  directed,  complying  with  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  to  discharge  from  H.M.  ship  under  your  command  to 
headquarters  the  private  Marine  named  in  the  margin  [W.  Landon] 
on  the  appearance  of  another  to  serve  in  his  stead. 


15.  Petition  of  Greenwich  Pensioners 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Keith,  Admiral  of  the  Blue  etc. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  In-Pensioners  belonging  to  Greenwich 
Hospital,  now  on  board  H.M.S.  Texel,  sheweth 

That  your  petitioners  are  old,  infirm  men,  worn  out  in  the 
service  ;  that  your  petitioners  have  had  the  best  of  usage  and  every 
indulgence  on  board  this  ship  from  Captain  Byng  and  his  officers  ; 
but  that  the  infirmities  of  your  petitioners  are  very  great,  and  as  cold 
weather  is  approaching  will  greatly  add  to  the  same,  your  petitioners 
humbly  crave  that  your  Lordship  would  be  pleased  to  order  us 
home  to  Greenwich  Hospital. 

And  your  petitioners  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray. 

[Signed]. 

Richard  Paule.  W.  Read.  T.  Turner.  J.Daly.  W.  Heather- 
ley.  T.  Smith.  R.  Reed.  E.  Bulling.  W.  Wallis.  T.  Goos. 
J.  Murfy.  S.  Hopper. 

Texel,  August  21,  1803. 

16.  Byng  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Texel,  Margate  Roads, 
November  8,  1803. 

My  Lord,  In  pursuance  of  the  orders  I  received  from  you  of  the 
6th  inst.  the  boats  of  H.M.S.  Texel  under  my  command  and  the  boats 
of  H.M  bomb  Explosion  were  last  night  employed  on  the  impress 
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service  at  Margate,  where  Captain  Paul  attended  himself  and  im¬ 
pressed  the  men  named  in  the  enclosed  list.  And  I  have  this  morning 
sent  part  of  them  on  shore  after  examining  and  finding  them  house¬ 
keepers  and  not  fit  objects  to  detain,  which  I  have  set  against  their 
respective  names.  Likewise  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  every 
exertion  was  made  by  the  said  boats  to  procure  men  for  H.M. 
service.  I  have  &c. 

G.  Byng. 


List  of  men  impressed  on  the  night  of  November  7. 


Names 

Profession 

Whether  detained  or  not 

W.  Lansell 

Grocer 

No,  being  householder  and  constable. 

T.  Gore 

Maltster 

No.  Householder  and  Captain  of  Volun¬ 
teers. 

J.  Bret 

Farmer 

No.  Farmer  and  householder. 

W.  Smith 

Carpenter 

No.  Householder  and  business. 

S.  Philpot 

ditto 

ditto 

J.  Lawrence 

Sawyer 

Detained. 

J.  Beale 

Wheelwright 

Unfit  for  service  having  a  withered  leg. 

H.  Pound 

Waterman 

Unfit  for  service  by  age  and  blindness. 

R.  Hey  wood 

Shoemaker 

Detained. 

R.  Knocks 

Fisherman 

Detained. 

Protest  against  the  above  by  the  Margate  Magistrate,  November  8 

My  Lord,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  state  to  your  Lordship  that  the 
peace  of  this  town  was  very  seriously  broken  last  night  by  the  im¬ 
pressing  and  carrying  on  board  H.M.S.  Texet  my  Sub-Deputy,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Lansell,  another  peace  officer  and  several  more  of  the 
inhabitants.  Upon  my  receiving  information  this  morning  of  these 
violent  proceedings,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Captain  Byng  to  desire 
they  might  be  sent  onshore  without  delay.  My  request  has  been 
partly  complied  with,  but  there  are  still  four  detained  on  board  viz., 
the  foreman  of  Mr.  Sutton,  a  tailor,  ditto  of  Mr.  Mercer,  a  carpenter 
and  a  lad  whom  I  have  been  informed  is  an  apprentice  to  a  Sea 
Fencible.  And  as  the  bearer,  Mr.  Sutton,  on  personal  application 
to  Captain  Byng,  was  referred  to  your  Lordship  I  beg  to  send  this 
brief  statement  of  this  very  unpleasant  business,  trusting  that  your 
Lordship  will  give  directions  to  Captain  Byng  immediately  to  dis¬ 
charge  them.  I  have  &c. 


T.  Cobb. 
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Covering  letter  by  Captain  Byng  dated  November  12 

My  Lord,  I  herewith  enclose  you  Mr.  Cobb’s  letter  and  upon 
investigating  the  remaining  four  men  find  them  as  represented  by 
Mr.  Cobb,  independent  of  which  in  my  opinion  they  are  by  no  means 
calculated  by  age  or  infirmities  for  H.M.  service,  excepting  Richard 
Knocks,  who  I  previously  discharged  as  an  apprentice.  I  have  &c. 

G.  Byng. 


17.  Patton  to  Keith 

Utrecht,  Downs, 
February  16,  1804. 

My  Lord,  I  feel  considerable  reluctance  to  state  facts  to  your 
Lordship  which  prove  that  remedies  are  required  that  may  not  be 
in  your  power  to  apply.  But  as  I  have  frequently  observed  the 
injurious  effects  of  seamen  being  sent  on  shore  duty  from  the  King’s 
ships  in  the  Downs  without  a  possibility  of  their  returning  on  board 
the  same  day,  my  duty  demands  that  I  should  communicate  those 
facts  to  your  Lordship. 

Considering  the  openness  of  the  road,  the  rapid  tides,  and  the 
sudden  rise  of  the  surf  upon  Deal  beach,  I  need  not  mention  either 
the  impossibility  of  boats  always  being  able  to  return  to  the  ships 
or  the  condition  of  the  crews  who  are  frequently  left  on  shore  without 
a  dry  thread  in  their  clothes,  a  farthing  of  money  in  their  pockets,  or 
the  possibility  of  entering  a  house  where  they  may  expect  shelter  or 
nourishment.  I  have  been  informed  of  the  existence  of  these  dis¬ 
tresses  and  after  stating  them  to  your  Lordship  I  may  venture  to 
point  out  the  infallible  consequence — the  men  must  desert  to  avoid 
perishing.  They  will,  and  they  do,  go  on  board  the  first  vessel  or 
take  refuge  with  the  first  person  who  will  relieve  their  necessities. 
Under  such  circumstances  desertion  is  not  a  matter  of  choice,  it  is 
commanded  by  Nature. 

In  former  wars  some  remedy  was  always  applied,  because  the 
anchorage  in  the  Downs  has  no  situation  for  ships  to  receive  the 
seamen  of  such  as  cannot  be  conveyed  on  board.  The  naval  store¬ 
keeper  here  formerly  was  directed  to  pay  ninepence  a  day  to  such 
persons  who  would  afford  lodging  and  victuals  to  the  men  detained  on 
shore  on  duty.  No  such  allowance  is  now  made,  and  the  store¬ 
keeper  now  states  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  nobody  will  at  present 
take  in  the  men  for  that  sum.  I  conversed  with  Mr.  Lawrence  upon 
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this  subject,  and  suggested  to  him  the  advantage  of  a  room  in  the 
King’s  yard  where  the  seamen  might  be  sheltered  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  might  be  prevented  from  deserting,  and  might  have 
provisions  provided  for  them.  Upon  the  whole  of  this  I  desired  to 
have  his  opinion  in  writing.  The  following  are  the  words  of  his 
memorandum  '  That  a  temporary  room  might  be  erected  at  little 
expense  for  the  reception  of  men  who  came  on  duty  only.  Firing 
and  candle  to  be  provided  by  government,  and  no  doubt  those  might 
be  found  who  would  by  contract  find  them  with  provisions  for  24 
hours.’  To  which  I  beg  leave  to  add  that  the  room  being  within  the 
King’s  yard,  the  sentinels  without  further  guard  would  effectually 
prevent  desertion. 

Although  the  facts  above  stated  appeared  clear  to  me  some  time 
ago,  I  deferred  troubling  your  Lordship  with  the  detail.  But  the 
last  sudden  gale  having  detained  above  40  men  on  shore  for  two  days 
I  could  no  longer  delay  communicating  the  circumstances  above 
recited.  I  have  &c. 

P.  Patton.1 


18.  A  Fisherman’s  Protection 

By  the  Commissioners  for  Executing  the  Office  of  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  etc. 

Whereas  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty  King  George  III  entitled  ‘An  Act 
for  the  better  supplying  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  with 
fish,  and  to  reduce  the  present  exorbitant  price  thereof  and  to  protect 
and  encourage  fishermen,’  it  is  enacted  that  the  persons  coming 
under  the  description  therein  mentioned  shall  be  freed  and  exempted 
from  being  impressed  into  H.M.  service  upon  due  proof  thereof 
produced  to  us,  and  whereas  we  have  received  testimony  upon  oath 
that  the  bearer  James  Payer  is  a  mariner  belonging  to  the  fishing 
smack  called  the  Good  Intent  of  the  burthen  of  44  tons  belonging  to 
the  port  of  London,  whereof  William  Alleton  is  master  and  is  hereby 
entitled  to  a  protection  in  pursuance  of  the  said  Act  of  Parliament, 
we  do  therefore  hereby  require  and  direct  all  commanders  of  H.M. 
ships,  press  masters  and  others  whom  it  doth  concern  not  to  impress 
him  the  said  James  Payer  into  H.M.  service,  provided  his  age  and  a 
description  of  his  person  is  inserted  in  the  margin  hereof  (James 

1  Keith  agreed  to  Rear-Admiral  Patton’s  plan  in  a  letter  of  February  19. 
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Payer,  aged  28  years,  5'  5"  high,  complexion  brown,  has  scar 
on  the  right  side  of  his  head,  marked  with  smallpox,  and  wears  his 
own  brown  hair)  ;  but  in  case  it  shall  appear  that  the  person  for 
whom  this  protection  is  granted  or  in  whose  behalf  it  shall  be  pro¬ 
duced  is  not  under  the  aforesaid  circumstances,  then  the  officer  to 
whom  it  shall  be  produced  is  hereby  strictly  charged  and  required  to 
impress  such  person  and  immediately  to  send  this  protection  to  us. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  the  seal  of  the  office  of  Admiralty 
the  seventh  day  of  March  1804,  to  all  commanders  and  officers  of 
H.M.  ships,  press  masters  and  all  others  whom  it  doth  concern.  By 
command  of  their  Lordships.1 

T.  Troubridge,  J.  Adams,  H.  Neale. 

19.  Captain  Nash  to  Vashon 

Leith  Rendezvous, 
June  16,  1804. 

Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks  the  ships  from  Greenland  and  Davis  Strait  will  be  returning 
from  those  fisheries,  and  as  there  are  a  very  great  number  of  seamen 
on  board  them  who  will  all  of  them  quit  those  ships  the  first  land 
they  make,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  point  out  to  you  that  unless  some 
vessels  are  placed  off  the  Isle  of  Uist  in  Shetland  and  also  off  Hoy 
Head  in  Orkney  many  hundreds  of  stout  young  fellows  who  will  not 
enter  into  the  service  will  get  on  shore  where  it  is  impossible  for  any 
Press  Gang  to  apprehend  them. 

James  Nash. 


20.  Owen  to  Keith 


H.M.S.  Immortalite,  Downs, 
July  7,  1804. 

My  Lord,  The  complaint  made  by  this  ship’s  company  has 
astonished  me  more  than  I  can  express  ;  that  the  enquiry  has  been 
held  I  rejoice,  and  confess  it  has  opened  my  eyes  to  some  circum¬ 
stances  I  was  not  before  aware  of.  The  Boatswain  certainly  has 

1  Payer  sent  the  above  copy  to  Keith  as  part  of  his  petition  to  be  discharged, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  wrongfully  impressed  on  board  the  schooner  Milbrook 
Down,  adding  that  he  '  left  a  wife  and  mother  behind  whose  only  aid  and  support  is 
depending  on  him.’  The  officer  who  impressed  him  stated  that  he  regarded  him  as 
‘  a  proper  person  to  serve  His  Majesty  as  he  was  no  apprentice,  but  only  hired  in  the 
fishing  vessel  out  of  which  I  impressed  him  off  the  coast  of  Holland.  He  has  not 
accepted  the  King’s  Bounty,  saying  he  waited  to  learn  whether  or  not  his  protection 
would  exempt  him  from  serving.’ 
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been  culpable  in  using  a  stick  of  improper  size.  He  has  been  checked 
by  me  much  in  using  it,  but  is  that  sort  of  useful,  active,  clever  man 
that  there  is  a  fear  of  spoiling,  if  too  much  depressed.  He  is  a 
valuable  man  deserving  a  larger  ship  and  I  should  be  very  happy  so 
to  remove  him.  In  the  meantime  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people 
does  not  on  enquiry  appear  to  be  of  very  long  date,  it  has  grown 
suddenly  ;  and  no  idea  of  complaint  (as  I  learn  by  questioning  them 
in  private)  arose  until  they  were  lent  to  the  Glory,  where  they  found 
the  usage  so  much  more  civil,  the  Boatswain  being  quite  a  good  sort 
of  man.  I  should  regret  indeed  if  your  Lordship  was  led  to  suppose 
that  the  discipline  of  my  ship  rested  with  the  Boatswain,  or  with 
any  one  person  in  her  except  myself.  Manned  as  we  were  originally 
with  refractory  crews  of  ships  which  had  resisted  our  boats,  together 
with  the  loose  people  (lumpers1  and  what  not)  we  could  impress 
upon  the  Thames,  it  required  a  strict  hand  to  keep  them  to  their 
duty.  Without  it,  nothing  could  have  been  done.  In  the  men  we 
have  since  impressed  we  have  some  designing  fellows  who  have  led 
the  crew  on  to  seize  what  they  have  thought  a  favourable  opportunity, 
of  their  being  lent  to  the  Glory,  whose  Captain  they  solicited  to  apply 
for  them,  showing  him  the  copy  of  the  letter  themselves  had  written 
to  the  Admiralty  making  their  request.  And  so  exclusively  was  it 
confined  to  the  men  lent  to  the  Glory  that  I  am  assured  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  letter  being  written  was  not  known  to  the  men  who  were 
left  behind  until  I  myself  turned  up  the  hands  to  say  so. 

I  find  the  dissatisfaction  more  general  than  I  had  at  first  imagined, 
though  I  doubt  not  it  will  easily  be  forgotten  by  the  removal  of  the 
principals.  For  this  purpose  I  have  to  make  it  an  urgent  request 
that  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  discharge  15  men,  the  greater 
part  seamen,  but  people  who  I  think  should  be  separated,  and  I 
should  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  receive  10  men  in  return,  trusting  to 
the  chances  of  impressment  for  the  remainder. 

I  could  wish  to  avoid  all  complaint  of  other  ships,  but  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  our  people 
was  heightened  by  the  insolence  and  improper  conduct  of  the  crew 
of  the  Rattler,  some  of  whom  when  passing  in  boats  called  them  ‘  Im- 
mortalites  convicts  ’  and  ‘  Immortalite  s  galley  slaves.’  It  was  not 
heard  by  any  of  our  officers,  but  I  must  observe  that  the  continued 
noise  and  blasphemous  execrations  which  accompanied  the  duty  led 
me  to  believe  the  language  of  the  crew  was  not  within  those  bounds 
which  should  be  preserved  in  a  man-of-war.  That  such  language 

1  Lumper— labourer  unloading  cargo,  or  a  river  thief. 
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was  used  is  beyond  a  doubt,  and  as  her  Captain  must  have  been 
wholly  ignorant  of  it,  it  may  be  of  service  to  him  and  open  his  eyes, 
as  mine  have  been,  to  other  circumstances  concerning  my  own  ship. 
I  have  &c. 

E.  W.  C.  R.  Owen. 

21.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Monarch,  off  Ramsgate, 
July  12,  1804. 

Sir,  Having  received  from  Captain  Owen  of  H.M.S.  Immortalite 
a  letter  of  which  the  enclosed  is  a  copy,  I  think  it  right  to  lay  it 
before  their  Lordships  lest  they  should  be  inclined  to  comply  with 
any  part  of  his  requests.  I  have  written  to  him  to  say  that  I  could 
not  venture  on  recommending  to  promotion  an  officer  who  has  just 
been  censured  by  their  Lordships’  order  ;  that  as  an  investigation 
has  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  people’s  complaints  and  no 
crime  has  been  alleged  against  any  of  them,  I  could  not  remove 
them  without  a  fair  pretence  ;  and  that  I  could  not  comply  with  the 
disembarkation  of  the  Marines,  as  it  would  only  be  setting  an  example 
to  other  parties  to  misbehave  in  order  that  they  might  be  sent  on 
shore  ;  but  that  I  would  not  fail  to  afford  attention  to  well-founded 
complaints  against  any  of  his  crew.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


22.  Keith  to  Melville 

July  19,  1804. 

My  Lord,  Upon  foreign  stations  butter  and  cheese  were  found  to 
be  expensive  and  unwholesome  victual  and  I  complained  of  it.  But 
it  continued  in  use  on  the  home  stations  until  of  late  the  price  of 
cheese  became  high,  when  the  late  Board  substituted  tea  of  the  worst 
quality  ;  but  if  good  of  its  sort  it  is  complained  of  with  justice,  first 
as  not  being  nourishing,  secondly  when  a  man  is  ordered  away  in  a 
boat  for  a  day  he  can  live  on  bread,  butter  and  cheese  but  cannot 
take  tea  with  him.  All  this  made  a  murmuring  in  the  fleet  (frightful 
at  such  a  moment)  and  I  wrote  about  it  and  was  answered  by  Captain 
Markham  that  the  contractors  were  becoming  more  reasonable  and 
that  I  might  be  assured  cheese  would  be  issued  soon.  With  this 
assurance  the  men  were  satisfied.  Six  months  has  passed  and  I  am 
now  informed  the  discontent  becomes  evident  again  by  the  general 
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refusal  to  take  tea,  or  throwing  it  away.  This  is  a  matter  your 
Lordship  will  think  worthy  of  consideration. 1  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


23.  Secretary  of  Admiralty  to  Keith 

Admiralty, 
July  31,  1804. 

My  Lord,  I  am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  to  apprise  your  Lordship  of  the  expected  arrival  of  several 
ships  from  China,  and  to  signify  their  Lordships’  directions  to  you  to 
instruct  the  several  captains  and  commanders  under  your  orders 
who  may  be  likely  to  fall  in  with  them  to  impress  as  many  of  the 
men  from  them  as  are  fit  for  H.M.  service,  directing  them  to  put  a 
sufficient  number  on  board  to  navigate  them  to  the  places  of  their 
destination.  My  Lord  &c. 

W.  Marsden. 


24.  Rank  of  Sub-Lieutenant 

At  the  Court  of  the  Queen’s  Palace,  the  5th  of  December  1804. 

Present,  the  King’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 

Whereas  there  was  this  day  read  at  the  Board  a  Memorial  from 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  dated  the  26th  of  last 
month  in  the  following  words,  viz.  :  '  Much  difficulty  being  ex¬ 
perienced  in  finding  fit  persons  to  serve  as  Second  Masters  on  board 
the  brigs  employed  in  Your  Majesty’s  service  commanded  by 
lieutenants,  and  it  being  of  great  importance  to  the  discipline  and 
efficiency  of  those  vessels  that  there  should  be  a  trustworthy  second 
Officer  in  them  upon  whom  the  command  may  devolve  in  the  absence 
of  the  Lieutenant ;  We  do  most  humbly  propose  that  Your  Majesty 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  an  additional  Officer,  under 
the  style  of  Sub-Lieutenant,  may  be  established  in  all  brigs  em¬ 
ployed  in  Your  Majesty’s  service  commanded  by  Lieutenants, 
the  said  Sub-Lieutenants  to  be  taken  from  the  list  of  young  men 
who  have  passed  an  examination  and  are  qualified  to  serve  as 
Lieutenants  in  Your  Majesty’s  Navy,  but  that  they  should  not  be 
placed  upon  the  General  List  of  the  Lieutenants  in  Your  Majesty’s 
Fleet ;  and  that  the  pay  of  the  said  Sub-Lieutenants  while  serving 
on  board  such  brigs  shah  be  four  shillings  per  diem,  without  any 

1  This  would  appear  to  be  the  first  mention  of  the  issue  of  tea  in  the  Navy.  In 
1824  it  was  issued  as  an  alternative  to  grog. 
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allowance  of  compensation  for  a  Servant ;  and  in  regard  to  Prize 
Money  we  beg  leave  further  to  propose  that  Your  Majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  give  the  necessary  directions  that  they  shall  share  with 
the  Warrant  Officers  of  Your  Majesty’s  Navy.’ 

His  Majesty,  having  taken  the  said  Memorial  into  consideration, 
is  pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  His  Privy  Council,  to  approve 
of  what  is  therein  proposed,  and  to  order,  as  it  is  hereby  ordered, 
that  an  Additional  Officer  under  the  style  of  Sub-Lieutenant  be 
established  in  all  brigs  1  employed  in  H.M.  service  commanded  by 
Lieutenants  upon  the  terms  proposed  in  the  said  Memorial ;  and 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  are  to  give  the  necessary 
directions  herein  accordingly. 

Stephen  Cottrell. 

25.  Regulations  for  Medical  Officers  of  the  Royal  Navy 
Order  in  Council,  January  23,  1805 
Your  Majesty’s  Naval  Service  having  suffered  materially  in  the 
present  war  from  want  of  Surgeons  and  Surgeons’  Mates  and  the 
Commissioners  for  Sick  and  Wounded  Seamen  having  represented  to 
us  that  the  difficulty  of  procuring  qualified  persons  being  in  great 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  more  liberal  provisions  made  for  the 
same  description  of  officers  in  Your  Majesty’s  land  forces,  we  directed 
the  said  Commissioners  to  propose  to  us  a  plan  for  the  better  en¬ 
couragement  of  Surgeons  and  Surgeons’  Mates  of  Your  Majesty’s 
Navy  which  might,  in  their  opinion,  tend  to  remove  or  at  least 
alleviate  the  difficulty  above  mentioned,  and  be  consistent  at  the  same 
time  with  the  economy  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  expenditure 
of  public  money ;  and  they  having,  in  their  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  8th  of  last  month,  submitted  to  us  a  plan  which  they  conceive 
adapted  to  that  purpose,  in  which  they  represent  to  have  had  in  view 
the  regulations  existing  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army ;  and 
while  on  the  one  hand  they  have  taken  care  not  to  make  any  proposal 
which,  carried  into  effect,  might  create  dissatisfaction  in  that  de¬ 
partment,  they  have,  on  the  other,  left  no  reasonable  ground  of 
complaint  to  the  Naval  Medical  Officers  : 

And  the  Commissioners  having  further  submitted  to  us  the 
propriety  of  allowing  Medical  Officers  to  wear  a  distinguishing  uni¬ 
form  during  the  time  of  their  actually  being  employed,  and  of  giving 
them  a  comparative  rank  in  the  Service  suitable  to  their  situation, 

1  By  Order  in  Council  of  August  15,  1805,  this  was  extended  to  all  sloops,  bomb 
and  fire  vessels. 
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to  which  consideration  it  is  believed  they  attach  much  importance, 
especially  as  regimental  Surgeons  are  allowed  to  rank  with  Captains, 
and  their  Assistants  with  subaltern  officers,  having  taken  the  plan 
into  our  consideration,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  the 
proposal  therein  contained  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  Your 
Majesty’s  Naval  Service,  and  do  therefore  most  humbly  propose  to 
Your  Majesty  that  the  same  may  be  carried  into  execution,  that  the 
said  Medical  Officers  be  also  allowed  to  wear  a  distinguishing  uni¬ 
form,1  and  to  have  similar  rank  with  the  officers  of  the  same  class 
in  Your  Majesty’s  land  forces,  to  be  subordinate,  however,  to 
Lieutenants  of  Your  Majesty’s  ships  and  vessels  wherein  they  may 
be  employed  during  the  period  of  their  service,  although  their 
appointments  may  be  of  prior  dates. 

26.  Masters  in  the  Navy 
Order  in  Council  of  August  15,  1805 

His  Majesty’s  Order  in  Council  of  January  19,  1803,  so  far  as  the 
same  respects  the  examination  of  persons  to  serve  as  Lieutenants 
who  have  been  employed  in  the  capacities  of  Masters  or  Second 
Masters  and  Pilots  to  be  suspended,  and  in  future  such  persons  as 
shall  have  acted  in  the  above-mentioned  capacities  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  eligible  to  be  promoted  to  the  Rank  of  Lieutenant  in  H.M. 
Navy,  if  from  meritorious  conduct  in  the  performance  of  their  duty 
a  case  should  arise  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  L.C.A.  it  may  be 
proper  to  distinguish  by  such  advancement,  although  the  individual 
may  not  have  been  rated  as  a  Mate  or  Midshipman  in  H.M.  service, 
provided  he  shall  have  served  six  years  therein  ;  and  the  period 
which  any  person  may  serve  as  Acting  Master,  or  Second  Master 
will  be  considered  upon  presenting  himself  to  pass  his  examination 
for  a  Lieutenant,  as  equivalent  to  his  having  served  so  much  time  in 
the  capacity  of  Mate  or  Midshipman. 

2.  In  order  to  ensure  that  all  persons  entering  into  the  office  of 
Master  in  H.M.  Navy  may  be  men  of  experience,  no  person  in  future 
will  be  allowed  to  pass  an  examination  to  serve  as  Master  therein 
until  he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  21  years,  and  have  been  at 
least  7  years  at  sea,  two  of  which  must  have  been  served  in  H.M. 
Navy  in  the  quality  of  Acting  Master  by  order,  Second  Master, 
Master’s  Mate  or  Midshipman  ;  or,  being  of  the  aforesaid  age,  and 

1  The  privilege  of  wearing  uniform  was  extended  to  Masters  and  Pursers  by  an 
Order  on  June  29,  1807.  For  description  of  the  uniform  see  G.  Naish  in  Mariners 

Mirror,  1955- 
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having  served  7  years  at  sea,  shall  have  been  actually  one  year  or 
more  Chief  Mate  and  two  years  Master,  or  two  years  Chief  Mate  and 
one  year  Master  of  a  merchant  ship,  and  shall  produce  certificates  of 
diligence,  sobriety  and  good  conduct  from  the  owners  for  the  time 
he  served  as  Master  or  Mate. 

3.  As  Second  Masters  and  Pilots  of  gunbrigs  are  not  required 
by  the  old  establishment  to  pass  any  examination  previous  to  their 
appointment,  and  it  being  essentially  necessary  that  all  officers  who 
undertake  the  charge  of  H.M.  ships  and  vessels  of  every  description 
should  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  Navigation  for  that 
purpose  ;  all  Masters  and  Second  Masters  are  in  future  to  pass  an 
examination,  and  will  not  be  appointed  to  any  vessel  unless  they 
shall  have  been  previously  reported  qualified  to  perform  that  duty 
by  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House. 

4.  In  order  to  encourage  Masters  employed  in  H.M.  Navy 
sedulously  to  apply  themselves  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  in 
Pilotage  abroad  and  at  home,  they  will  be  universally  allowed  Half 
Pilotage  for  taking  upon  them  the  sole  charge  of  H.M.  ships  and 
vessels  in  all  cases  where  the  Commanders  thereof  shall  be  well 
satisfied  of  the  capacity  of  such  Masters  to  perform  the  said  duty. 

5.  The  Commanders  in  Chief  of  H.M.  fleets  who  are  allowed  a 
First  Captain  are  in  future  to  be  respectively  allowed  an  additional 
Master  to  be  borne  on  the  books  of  the  ships  on  board  which  their 
flags  may  be  flying,  to  be  called  First  Master,  whose  duty  will  be  to 
attend  to  the  Navigation  of  the  Fleet,  agreeably  to  the  orders  which  he 
may  receive  from  the  Commander  in  Chief,  or  his  First  Captain:  and  the 
person  so  appointed  First  Master  to  a  Commander  in  Chief  must  be 
qualified  for,  and  will  be  allowed  the  pay  of  a  ship  of  the  First  Rate. 

6.  The  full  pay  of  Masters  will  be  as  follows,  commencing  from 
August  24,  1805 — 


For  a  First  Rate 


Per  Month  £12-12-0 


2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 


II-II-O 

IO-IO-O 


9-9-0 

8-8-0 

7-7-0 

6-6-0 

5-5-o 


Sloops,  Brigs,  Cutters, 
Gunbrigs  etc. 


Second  Masters  of  Line  of  Battle  ships  5-5-0 
With  a  servant,  or  compensation  for  one. 
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7.  The  Half  Pay  of  Masters  will  be  as  follows  : — 

Masters  qualified  for  1st  and  2nd  Rates.  The  first  50  on  the 
List  unemployed  5/0  per  day  ;  the  next  fifty  4/6. 

Third  Rates,  the  next  100,  4/0. 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Rates,  the  next  100,  3/6.  All  the  rest  having 
passed  from  a  6th  Rate,  3/0. 

8.  Such  Masters  as  have  not  served  during  the  present  war,  or 
who  are  now  considered  to  be  unfit  for  further  duty  at  sea,  are  to  be 
superannuated  on  the  Half  Pay  to  which  from  their  services  and 
qualifications  they  may  be  respectively  entitled  to  by  the  Old 
Establishment,  provided  unquestionable  testimony  be  produced 
that  they  have  not  at  any  time  declined  to  serve  when  capable  of 
performing  their  duty,  and  such  as  may  not  have  it  in  their  power 
to  produce  such  testimonials  (except  in  cases  where  by  misconduct 
they  have  forfeited  all  claims  to  remuneration  for  past  services)  will 
be  also  superannuated  at  the  former  established  allowance  of 
superannuation. 1 


27.  Secretary  of  Admiralty  to  Keith 

Admiralty  Office, 
September  3,  1805. 

My  Lord,  I  am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  to  acquaint  you  that  the  homebound  East  and  West 
India  convoys  may  hourly  be  expected  to  arrive,  and  to  signify  their 
Lordships’  directions  to  you  to  give  orders  to  the  several  vessels  and 
cruisers  under  your  Lordships’  command  to  impress  from  the  said 
convoy  every  man  what  (sic)  may  appear  fit  for  H.M.  service.  I 
enclose  herewith  a  letter  addressed  to  the  commanders  of  the  said 
convoys,  directing  them  to  give  every  assistance  in  their  power  in 
the  execution  of  this  service.  I  have  &c. 

W.  Marsden. 


28.  Secretary  of  Admiralty  to  Keith 

Admiralty  Office, 
October  11,  1805. 

Sir,  I  have  the  commands  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  to  send  you  herewith  a  Form  of  the  Log-book  which  is 

1  This  is  also  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  1806  edition  of  Regulations  and 
Instructions  relating  to  H.M.  service  at  Sea. 
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intended  to  be  kept  in  all  King’s  ships  ;  and  to  signify  their  direction 

to  you  to  cause  the  Log-book  of  the - under  your  command  to  be 

kept  according  to  the  said  Form,  observing  that  the  Calendar  or 
Civil  day  is  to  be  made  use  of,  beginning  at  Midnight. 

It  is  their  Lordships’  further  direction  that,  in  future,  you  send  a 
Log-book  instead  of  a  Journal  to  this  Office,  and  to  the  Navy  Board, 
as  directed  by  the  General  Printed  Instructions. 

You  will  observe  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  making  any  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  manner  of  marking  the  Log-board  but,  when  it  is  copied 
into  the  book,  the  part  beginning  at  Midnight  is  to  stand  first  in  the 
page. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark  to  you  that  the  Private  Night  Signal 
for  each  day  of  the  month  is  to  continue  in  force  until  daylight  of  the 
following  day.  I  am  etc. 

John  Barrow. 


29.  Proclamation  of  Bounty 

November  7,  1805. 

Whereas  by  our  Royal  Proclamation  bearing  date  May  16,  1803, 
we  were  pleased  to  promise  and  declare  that  all  able-bodied  landmen 
not  above  the  age  of  35  nor  under  the  age  of  20  fit  for  our  service 
who  should  on  or  before  June  30  then  next  voluntarily  enlist  them¬ 
selves  to  serve  in  our  Royal  Navy  should  receive  the  sum  of  thirty 
shillings  each  man  as  our  Royal  Bounty  ;  and  whereas  the  time  limit 
for  payment  of  the  said  bounty  has  been  by  several  Orders  in  Council 
prolonged  to  December  31  next ;  and  whereas  it  has  been  repre¬ 
sented  to  us  that  much  advantage  would  arise  to  our  service  if  the 
said  bounty  was  extended  to  such  young  able-bodied  landmen  as 
hereafter  may  enter  themselves  to  serve  on  board  our  fleet  upon 
proof  being  exhibited  of  their  not  being  less  than  eighteen  years, 
instead  of  twenty  years  ;  we  do  hereby  promise  and  declare  that  all 
able-bodied  landmen  so  entering  to  serve  in  our  Royal  Navy  on  or 
before  the  said  December  31  next  shall  been  titled  to  receive  our 
said  bounty  of  thirty  shillings  each  man,  upon  proof  being  exhibited 
that  such  able-bodied  landmen  are  not  above  the  age  of  35  nor  under 
the  age  of  18  ;  and  whereas  by  our  Royal  Proclamation  bearing  date 
February  6  last  we  were  pleased  to  promise  and  declare  that  instead 
of  the  reward  heretofore  paid  for  the  discovery  of  every  Able  and 
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Ordinary  Seaman  fit  to  serve  on  board  our  ships,  and  who  might 
conceal  him  or  themselves,  a  Reward  of  three  pounds  for  every  Able 
Seaman  and  fifty  shillings  for  every  Ordinary  Seaman  should  be  paid 
to  any  person  who  should  discover  such  seaman  or  seamen  who 
might  conceal  him  or  themselves,  so  that  such  seamen  should  be 
taken  for  our  service  by  any  of  our  Sea  Officers  employed  for  raising 
men  ;  and  whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  us  that  advantage 
would  arise  to  our  service  if  some  encouragement  were  also  given 
to  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  disposed  to  procure  men  for  the 
service  of  our  fleet,  We  do  hereby  promise  and  declare  that  a  reward 
of  Four  guineas  for  every  Able  Seaman,  Three  guineas  for  every 
Ordinary  Seaman  and  Two  guineas  and  a  half  for  every  Landman 
shall  be  paid  to  any  person  or  persons  who  may  procure  the  volun¬ 
tary  service  of,  and  convey  such  Able  Seaman,  Ordinary  Seaman  or 
Landman  on  board  any  of  our  ships  or  vessels,  or  to  any  of  our  Sea 
Officers  employed  in  raising  men  ;  together  with  an  allowance  at 
the  rate  of  one  penny  per  mile  for  every  mile  such  man  may  travel 
to  the  nearest  of  our  ships  of  war  ;  the  said  rewards  to  be  paid  for 
any  such  men  procured  and  taken  in  or  about  London  by  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  Officers  and  Commissioners  of  our  Navy  ;  and  at  the  out-ports 
by  the  Naval  Officers  and  (where  there  are  no  naval  officers)  by  the 
Collector  of  our  Customs,  immediately  upon  certificate  being  pro¬ 
duced  certifying  his  name  and  the  numbers  and  quality  of  the 
seamen  and  landmen  so  procured  ;  the  said  certificate  to  be  given 
by  such  officer  as  may  take  charge  of  such  seamen  or  landmen  for 
our  service. 

Given  at  our  court  at  the  Queen’s  Palace,  the  Seventh  Day  of 
November  in  the  Forty-sixth  year  of  our  Reign. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING 


30.  Admiralty  to  Keith 

Whereas  we  think  it  expedient  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  the 
infliction  of  the  punishment  of  Running  the  Gauntlet  on  board 
H.M.  ships  ;  you  are  therefore  hereby  required  and  directed  to  take 
especial  care  that  such  punishment  be  not,  upon  any  occasion  what¬ 
ever,  permitted  on  board  the  ship  or  vessel  you  command. 

Given  under  our  hands  April  28,  1806. 

Stephens,  Russell,  Kensington. 
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31.  Secretary  of  Admiralty  to  Keith 


Admiralty  Office, 
September  17,  1806. 

My  Lord,  Having  communicated  to  my  Lords  Commissioners 
your  Lordship’s  letter  of  the  6th  inst.,  transmitting  one  from  William 
Miller  on  board  the  Regulus  requesting  his  discharge  on  the  grounds 
of  his  having  provided  a  substitute,  I  have  their  Lordships  com¬ 
mand  to  acquaint  you  that  this  man  will  be  discharged  as  soon  as 
he  shall  produce  a  certificate  that  an  able-bodied  landman  has  been 
provided  by  him  as  a  substitute.  I  have  &c. 

B.  Tucker. 


4 

CONVOY  AND  BLOCKADE 


INTRODUCTION 

The  documents  in  this  section  are  concerned  with  economic  warfare,  the 
beginning  of  Napoleon’s  Continental  Blockade,  convoy  and  privateering. 

At  the  start  of  every  war  orders  similar  to  the  famous  Orders  in  Council 
of  1807,  which  replied  to  Napoleon’s  Berlin  Decrees  of  November  1806 
after  his  defeat  of  Prussia  at  Jena,  were  issued  to  proclaim  a  state  of 
blockade  of  a  given  length  of  enemy  coastline.  The  object  was  partly 
economic  warfare  and  partly  to  provide  the  incentive  of  Prize  Money  to 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Navy.  Thus  in  1803,  as  soon  as  Napoleon’s 
troops  invaded  Hanover,  a  blockade  of  the  Weser  and  Elbe  was  announced. 
It  was  a  remarkably  complex  type  of  warfare,  for  as  late  as  1804  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ambassador  (later  President  Monroe)  is  found  expressing  his  ignorance 
whether  the  Texel  is  in  a  state  of  blockade  or  not,  and  Keith  is  writing 
indignantly  that  British  merchants  are  supplying  those  very  ports  where 
Napoleon’s  invasion  craft  were  building.  It  was  not  until  May  1806  that 
the  whole  coast  from  Hamburg  to  Brest  was  blockaded  de  jure  as  well  as 
de  facto. 

To  understand  British  policy  at  this  date  it  is  necessary  to  realise 
that  the  Government  was  pursuing  two  inherently  contradictory  policies. 
When  Grenville  became  First  Lord  he  pointed  out  to  Keith  in  March  1807 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  these  dual  policies  of  promoting  trade  and  at 
the  same  time  denying  necessities  to  the  enemy.  The  blockade  of  the 
North  German  coastline  seems  to  have  been  enforced  in  proportion  to 
the  pressure  brought  upon  the  naval  authorities  by  the  merchant  interest. 
For  example,  the  famous  Orders  of  January  and  February  1807,  which 
justly  accuse  Napoleon  of  violating  the  usages  of  war  by  proclaiming  a 
blockade  when  it  could  not  be  enforced  because  his  fleets  were  confined 
to  port  ‘  by  the  superior  valour  and  discipline  of  the  British  Navy,’  pro¬ 
hibit  trade  with  enemy-occupied  countries.  But  very  soon  afterwards  we 
find  Canning  as  Foreign  Secretary  requesting  the  Admiralty  to  lift  the 
blockade  in  the  interest  of  merchants  trading  with  Hamburg  and  Ton- 
ningen,  because  of  complaints  in  Parliament  that  France  had  shut  the 
door  against  our  commerce  and  that  we  had  bolted  it.’  There  followed 
a  series  of  contradictory  orders  which  have  been  described  by  the  historian 
of  the  Continental  System  as  ‘  marvels  of  obscurity  and  rambling.’  Such 
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orders  have  not  been  printed  here  because  they  were  issued  after  Keith 
had  hauled  down  his  flag,  but  they  may  be  found  in  The  Continental 
System,  by  E.  F.  Hecksher  (1922),  which  traces  the  evolution  of  Napoleon’s 
curious  ideas  about  economic  warfare  and  the  consequences. 

From  the  British  point  of  view  the  most  illuminating  remark  about 
the  policy  pursued  by  this  country  was  made  by  Lord  Bathurst  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1812,  when  he  stated  bluntly  :  ‘  France  by  her 
decrees  had  resolved  to  abolish  all  trade  with  England  ;  England  said,  in 
return,  that  France  should  have  no  trade  but  with  England  ’  (House  of 
Lords,  February  28,  1812).  What  therefore  began  as  a  blockade  turned 
into  a  vast  licensing  system  with  an  official  encouragement  of  smuggling  on 
the  grand  scale.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  Heligoland  was  seized  in 
1807  as  a  warehouse  from  which  to  pass  goods  into  Europe,  or,  as  the 
Minister  to  Hamburg  prophesied,  '  a  magazine  of  merchandise  to  be 
conveyed  in  small  vessels  to  the  Continent.’  The  despatch  describing  its 
capture  is  printed  below  for  the  reader’s  convenience  from  Naval  Miscel¬ 
lany,  Volume  I,  where  other  letters  on  the  subject  are  printed,  though  the 
events  occurred  a  few  weeks  after  Keith  had  resigned  his  command. 
The  consequence  of  this  step  was  that  in  the  last  half  of  1807  no  fewer  than 
1,475  vessels  laden  with  British  goods  reached  Hamburg,  and  in  1812  it 
was  noted  with  satisfaction  that  ‘  not  only  the  accoutrements  but  the 
ornaments  of  Marshal  Soult  and  his  army  are  made  in  Birmingham.’  The 
success  of  British  policy  may  be  judged  by  the  figures  for  U.K.  exports, 
both  home  and  colonial  produce  :  1805 — £11  million  ;  1806 — £43  ; 
1807— £50  ;  1808— £49  ;  1809— £65  ;  1810— £61 ;  1811— £43.! 

The  chief  beneficiary  of  this  type  of  warfare  was  the  United  States, 
whose  vessels  were  able  to  take  over  much  of  the  colonial  carrying  trade 
now  that  there  were  no  neutral  competitors  left.  It  is  therefore  para¬ 
doxical  that  it  was  partly  the  British  insistence  on  the  Right  of  Search 
and  the  burdensome  licensing  system  which  involved  us  in  the  war  of  1812. 
It  may  be  added  that  another  type  of  beneficiary  was  the  Prize  Court 
lawyer,  because  the  instructions  to  officers  became  so  complicated  that 
few  of  them  can  have  understood  what  was  lawful  prize  and  what  was  not. 

Other  documents  in  this  section  illustrate  the  activities  of  enemy 
privateers.  To  judge  by  the  numerous  complaints  forward,  through 
Lloyd’s  Coffee  House  (now  assuming  its  modem  form  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  J.  Angerstein),  privateers  were  active  in  the  Channel  as  well  as  the 
North  Sea,  so  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  to  devote  many  of  his 
gunbrigs  for  the  defence  of  trade,  as  well  as  frigates  for  convoying  the 
Baltic,  Archangel  and  Greenland  trades.  The  size  of  the  Baltic  fleet  is 
remarkable — 382  sail,  on  one  occasion,  escorted  by  two  or  three  frigates. 
The  duty  of  a  captain  on  convoy  duty  is  laid  down  in  the  Regulations  of 
1806:  he  is  ‘  to  be  careful  in  keeping  the  Merchant  Ships  well  collected  and  to 
be  attentive  not  to  carry  more  sail  than  will  admit  of  the  heaviest  sailing 

1  Hecksher,  op.  cit.,  42,  166,  245. 
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ships  keeping  company  with  him,’  and  he  is  to  report  all  misdemeanours 
on  the  part  of  the  masters  of  such  ships  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 
A  similar  modern  note  is  struck  in  the  conflict  between  the  naval  autho¬ 
rities  and  the  merchants  over  the  number  and  disposition  of  escort  vessels. 

1.  Admiralty  to  Keith 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hobart,  one  of  H.M.  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State,  having  acquainted  us  that  the  control  acquired  by  the 
French  Government  over  the  navigation  of  the  River  Elbe  1  having 
been  exercised  in  acts  of  direct  offence  against  vessels  belonging  to 
H.M.  subjects  ;  His  Majesty  has  in  consequence  judged  it  expedient 
to  direct  that  the  most  rigorous  blockade  should  be  established  at 
the  entrance  of  that  river  .  .  .  until  that  time  that  French  troops 
shall  remove  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  so  as  to  leave  the  navigation 
of  that  river  perfectly  free  and  secure  to  the  vessels  of  His  Majesty 
and  of  all  nations.  .  .  . 

If  any  neutral  vessel,  which  shall  appear  to  have  been  so  warned 
of  the  existence  of  the  blockade,  or  to  have  sailed  from  her  last 
clearing  port  after  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  notifica¬ 
tion  might  have  been  made  public  there,  shall  yet  be  found  attempt¬ 
ing  to  enter  that  river,  such  vessel  shall  be  seized  and  sent  into  port 
for  legal  adjudication.  And  in  respect  of  vessels  coming  out  of  the 
Elbe,  any  such  vessel  having  any  goods  on  board  appearing  to  have 
been  laden  after  knowledge  of  the  blockade,  shall  in  like  manner  be 
seized  ;  but  that  neutral  vessels  coming  out  of  the  Elbe  in  ballast, 
or  having  only  goods  on  board  laden  before  knowledge  of  the 
blockade,  shall  be  suffered  to  pass  with  a  warning  written  upon  the 
papers  prohibiting  such  vessel  from  again  attempting  to  enter  the  Elbe. 
You  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to  give  the  necessary  directions 
to  the  Flag  Officers,  Captains  and  Commanders  of  H.M.  ships  and 
vessels  under  your  command. 

Given  under  our  hands  July  25,  1803. 

St.  Vincent,  Eliot,  Adams. 

2.  Instructions  to  French  privateer  Venus 

Abstract  forwarded  by  captain  of  the  Thunderer,  who  captured  the 

Venus  on  August  2, 1803 

As  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  approach  to  French 
or  Spanish  ports  will  be  very  difficult  this  summer,  the  privateer 
when  in  want  of  refitting  etc.,  and  the  prizes  which  may  be  taken, 

1  On  July  26  this  order  was  extended  to  the  Weser. 
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are  to  proceed  northabout  to  the  ports  of  Bergen  or  Stavanger  on 
the  coast  of  Norway,  except  such  as  the  captain  may  be  induced 
from  particular  considerations  to  send  to  Spain. 

It  is  recommended  to  the  commander  of  the  privateer  to  keep 
the  sea  during  the  months  of  September  and  October,  being  the 
last  season  for  capturing  vessels  and  sending  them  into  port  ;  those 
taken  at  that  time  may  be  sent  into  the  ports  of  France  or  Spain. 
The  captain  of  the  privateer  may  ransom  English  ships. 

3.  Larmour  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Clyde,  off  Heligoland, 
August  14,  1803. 

My  Lord,  I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  order  of  the  27th  ult.  by  H.M.S.  Adder,  enclosing  an  order  from 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  prevent  any  vessel 
from  entering  the  Elbe,  it  being  in  a  state  of  blockade.  In  com¬ 
pliance  of  which  I  have  taken  the  Fortunee  frigate  and  Adder  gun 
vessel  under  my  orders  during  the  time  they  may  remain  to  assist 
me  in  performing  this  service.  From  every  information  I  can  obtain 
I  learn  the  French  troops  are  in  full  possession  of  Bremen,  situated 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Weser,  and  that  two  English  vessels  are  de¬ 
tained  by  them  in  that  river.  I  shall  use  every  means  in  my  power 
to  put  their  Lordships’  orders  in  execution  by  preventing  any  vessels 
entering  the  Elbe.  I  have  likewise  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  that 
I  have  detained  and  sent  into  port  the  galliot  Napoleon  from  Liver¬ 
pool  bound  to  Hamburg,  which  had  previously  been  informed  of  the 
blockade  and  notwithstanding  such  notification  was  taken  by  the 
Adder  making  the  attempt  to  enter  the  said  river.  I  am  &c. 

John  Larmour. 


4.  Hardyman  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Unicorn,  at  sea, 
August  15,  1803. 

My  Lord,  I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  of  the  near  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Baltic  Fleet  under  my  charge,  in  company  with  H.M. 
ships  Amaranthe  and  Diligence,  gunbrig  Mallard,  and  hired  cutters 
Griffin  and  Phoenix,  having  left  Elsinore  (consisting  of  382  sail)  the 
29th  ult.,  with  the  addition  of  H.M.S.  Amethyst,  Carysfort  and  Fox, 
since  parted  company  with  their  respective  divisions,  the  Amethyst 
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having  charge  of  those  bound  to  the  northward,  and  the  Carysfort  of 
the  Liverpool  ships  northabout,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  way,  and  as 
consistent  with  your  Lordship’s  orders,  of  which  I  have  informed 
their  Lordships  by  letter  of  this  date.  Having  sent  the  Griffin  cutter 
with  the  despatch  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Hull  for  that  purpose, 
as  also  with  a  letter  on  service  to  the  officer  commanding  in  that  port 
to  look  out  for  any  stragglers  from  the  fleet,  and  to  impress  from  all 
vessels  inward  bound,  I  have  &c. 

F.  Hardyman. 


5.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Monarch,  in  the  Downs, 
September  3,  1803. 

Sir,  I  have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday’s  date  forwarding 
a  letter  to  their  Lordships  from  Lord  Hawkesbury,  one  of  H.M. 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State  ;  on  which  I  beg  leave  to  remark  that 
at  present  there  appears  to  be  no  means  of  impeding  the  entrance 
into  the  enemy’s  ports  of  naval  stores,  except  either  by  blockading 
them,  or  directing  the  vessels  to  be  brought  in,  their  cargoes  to  be 
purchased  by  the  Government,  and  H.M.  officers  to  be  protected 
against  civil  action  that  may  be  brought  against  them  by  the  owners. 
As  things  now  stand  I  have  great  difficulty  and  delicacy  in  instructing 
officers  under  my  command  to  stop  ships  under  neutral  colours 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  as  I  learn  from  well-informed 
people  at  Yarmouth  that  many  of  them  will  be  subjected  to  damages 
for  the  detention  of  neutral  vessels,  even  though  proved  to  have 
been  sailing  under  false  sea  passes  and  actually  found  entering  the 
Elbe,  notwithstanding  they  had  previously  received  formal  notifica¬ 
tion  of  its  blockade  ;  circumstances  under  which  I  believe  I  am 
warranted  in  concluding  that  they  would  formerly  have  been 
condemned. 

From  the  account  of  ships  examined  at  sea  it  appears  that  vast 
quantities  of  timber,  plank,  hemp,  iron  and  grain  are  daily  going 
into  the  Texel,  Havre  de  Grace  and  other  ports,  where  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  gunboats  and  flat  boats  are  building,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  attempting  the  invasion  of  this  country,  as  well 
as  for  the  support  of  the  capitals.  The  same  is  no  doubt  the  case 
at  all  the  enemy’s  arsenals.  How  far  the  exempting  these  principal 
ports  from  blockade  may  be  a  measure  of  policy  or  prudence  I 
submit  to  the  opinions  of  my  superiors  ;  but  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
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to  call  their  Lordships’  attention  to  the  mischief  of  the  enemy’s 
being  permitted  to  derive  the  essential  advantage  of  so  many  unin¬ 
terrupted  services  of  supply,  and  that  in  the  very  ports  where  it  is 
most  important  to  them  to  receive  them.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


6.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Monarch,  off  Ramsgate, 
February  20,  1804. 

Sir,  I  have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday  transmitting  copies 
of  two  from  the  Master  of  Lloyd’s  Coffee  House  stating  that  the 
cargoes  of  two  British  ships  captured  by  a  French  privateer  had  been 
transhipped  on  board  the  American  ship  Hampton  at  Teneriffe  and 
signifying  their  Lordships’  direction  that  I  should  give  orders  to  the 
cruisers  under  my  command  in  the  event  of  their  falling  in  with 
the  said  ship  to  detain  and  send  her  into  port  for  adjudication  ;  and 
I  request  that  you  will  inform  their  Lordships  that  I  have  instructed 
all  the  officers  under  my  command  accordingly.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


7.  Ambassador  Monroe  to  Lord  Hawkesbury 

Wimpole  Street, 
February  29,  1804. 

My  Lord,  I  have  just  been  informed  that  the  American  ship 
Chatham,  Captain  Chur,  bound  from  New  York  to  Amsterdam,  has 
been  impeded  in  her  voyage  by  H.B.M.  ship  Arab,  Captain  Lord 
Cochrane,  on  the  idea  that  the  Texel  is  in  a  state  of  blockade.  Mr. 
Chur  informs  me  that  as  his  cargo  is  very  valuable,  and  being  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  the  Amsterdam  market,  he  is  very  desirous  to 
pursue  his  original  destination,  but  being  warned  by  the  captain  of 
the  Arab  not  to  proceed  at  his  peril,  he  has  brought  his  ship  to  the 
Downs,  where  he  will  remain  till  he  hears  from  me.  As  I  have  not 
had  the  honour  to  receive  any  information  from  your  Lordship  on 
this  subject,  I  am  led  to  presume  that  this  is  some  mistake.1  I  have 
therefore  to  request  that  your  Lordship  will  be  so  obliging  as  to 
inform  me  whether  I  am  to  consider  the  Texel  in  a  state  of  blockade, 

1  In  forwarding  this  letter  to  Keith,  the  Admiralty  requests  him  to  enquire  the 
reason  for  Lord  Cochrane’s  '  unauthorised  proceedings.’ 
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that  I  may  give  the  suitable  instructions  to  the  commander  of  the 
ship  referred  to,  and  to  the  consuls  of  the  United  States  in  H.M. 
ports.  I  am  &c. 

J.  Monroe. 


8.  Secretary  of  Admiralty  to  Keith 

Admiralty  Office, 
March  i,  1804. 

My  Lord,  I  have  the  commands  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty  to  acquaint  you  that,  notwithstanding  the  orders 
which  have  been  issued  for  a  strict  blockade  of  the  river  Elbe,  it  is 
expedient  that  it  should  be  so  far  relaxed  as  to  give  permission  for 
the  exportation  of  bullion  to  this  country,  and  to  signify  their  direc¬ 
tions  to  you  to  order  the  captains  of  H.M.  ships  cruising  off  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  as  well  as  those  which  may  hereafter  proceed 
to  Tonningen  or  Husum  2  with  convoys,  to  receive  on  board  such 
quantity  of  specie  as  may  be  sent  to  them  from  Hamburg,  Tonningen 
or  Husum,  and  when  the  sum  on  board  of  any  one  ship  shall  amount 
to  £100,000  to  proceed  with  it  to  Harwich  and  there  deliver  it  to 
such  persons  as  shall  be  appointed  to  receive  it  on  the  part  of  those 
to  whom  it  may  be  consigned.  I  have  etc. 

W.  Marsden. 


9.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Monarch,  off  Ramsgate, 
March  12,  1804. 

Sir,  I  have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday’s  date  on  the  subject 
of  a  convoy  from  Newcastle  to  the  Baltic  and  another  respecting 
a  convoy  for  the  Russian  ports,  and  signifying  their  Lordships’ 
direction  that  I  should  provide  a  convoy  to  sail  on  the  28th  inst. 
And  I  request  you  will  inform  their  Lordships  that  I  have  directed 
Rear-Admiral  Russell  to  provide  a  convoy  from  Yarmouth,  although 
I  foresee  that  he  will  have  no  means  except  one  of  the  gunbrigs. 

1  again  presume  on  soliciting  their  Lordships’  pleasure  on  the 
subject,  since  there  are  no  ships  or  vessels  under  my  command  which 
are  not  expressly  attached  to  particular  duties  of  high  importance 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Texel  and  Dungeness,  not  one  of 
them  is  even  provided  for  to  the  extent  recommended  to  me  by  their 

2  Tonningen,  the  principal  port  for  British  exports  at  that  date,  lies  due  east  of 
Heligoland.  Husum  is  a  few  miles  further  north. 
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Lordships  as  far  back  as  October  n  last,  notwithstanding  the  greatly 
augmented  state  of  the  enemy’s  forces.  I  cannot  venture  to  incur 
the  high  responsibility  of  weakening  them  without  their  Lordships’ 
positive  commands,  and  I  therefore  request  that  if  their  Lordships 
are  not  pleased  to  approve  of  my  proposed  arrangements  they  will 
signify  to  me  from  what  stations  ships  or  vessels  are  to  be  withdrawn 
each  time  when  a  convoy  is  required.  Their  Lordships  may  be 
persuaded  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  I  press  this 
subject  so  much  upon  their  consideration  ;  but  the  duty  which  I 
owe  to  my  country,  to  them  and  to  myself  requires  that  I  should  not 
withhold  my  sentiments  thereon  till  it  be  too  late  to  find  adequate 
remedy.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


10.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Monarch,  off  Ramsgate, 
March  14,  1804. 

Sir,  I  have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday’s  date  acquainting 
me  that  their  Lordships  have  been  pleased  to  direct  the  Navy  Board 
to  take  up  ten  sail  of  hired  ships  for  the  express  purpose  of  convoys 
which  they  hope  will  enable  me  to  appropriate  the  major  part  of 

H. M.  ships  under  my  orders  to  the  watching  and  counteracting  the 
designs  of  the  enemy. 

On  this  subject  it  becomes  proper  for  me  to  observe  that  it  is 
certainly  my  duty  to  employ  whatever  force  their  Lordships  may 
be  pleased  to  put  under  my  command  to  the  best  advantage  for 
defending  the  coast ;  but  it  is  not  my  part  to  determine  the  extent 
of  it.  My  last  reports  from  Boulogne  state  their  vessels  as  high  as 

I, 800  in  number  ;  but  at  a  very  moderate  calculation  I  cannot  con¬ 
clude  it  under  1,200  in  all,  a  great  proportion  of  which  are  armed 
vessels  carrying  heavy  cannon  and  howitzers  in  their  bows  and 
sterns,  and  this  force  is  daily  and  rapidly  increasing.  Their  Lord- 
ships  know  the  force  allotted  to  oppose  it,  which  consists  of  13  ships 
and  vessels,  with  the  Monarch,  Illustrious  and  Trusty. 

The  squadron  off  Flushing,  where  the  enemy’s  force  also  appears 
increasing,  is  at  present  reduced  by  the  absence  of  the  Virginie, 
Amelia  and  Aimable,  and  as  Commodore  Sir  Sidney  Smith  has  stated 
to  me  that  the  force  when  collected  is  the  least  that  can  be  employed 
to  cover  and  maintain  his  ground  I  am  naturally  to  infer  that  he 
thinks  the  force  deficient.  Under  all  these  circumstances  I  must 
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leave  the  number  of  ships  to  be  employed  to  their  Lordships,  request¬ 
ing  them  to  be  assured  that  no  zeal  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to 
give  the  best  effect  to  whatever  force  they  are  pleased  to  entrust  to 
my  command.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


11.  Secretary  of  Admiralty  to  Keith 

Admiralty  Office, 
March  17,  1804. 

My  Lord,  I  have  received  your  communication  to  my  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  of  the  29th  ult.  submitting  for  their 
Lordships’  consideration  an  arrangement  for  convoy  for  the  trade  from 
the  several  ports  of  England  to  the  Baltic  and  Tonningen.  In  return 
to  which  I  have  it  in  command  from  their  Lordships  to  acquaint  you 
that  they  are  pleased  to  approve  of  the  said  arrangement,  and  to 
signify  their  direction  to  you  to  take  the  best  means  in  your  power 
for  providing  the  necessary  convoys  accordingly  until  the  armed 
ships  which  their  Lordships  have  ordered  to  be  hired  (12  for  the 
service  in  the  North  Sea)  shall  be  ready,  which  ships  their  Lordships - 
intend  to  be  employed  in  the  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  to 
which  your  Lordship  is  to  attach  the  Revenue  vessels  under  the 
directions  hereinafter  specified,  viz.  : — 

Four  armed  ships  to  go  from  the  Nore  with  a  Revenue  cutter 
attached  every  fortnight  to  the  Baltic,  touching  at  North  Yarmouth 
for  the  trade  from  thence  ;  and  two  to  sail  every  fortnight  without 
a  cutter  to  Tonningen  with  the  regulation  of  which  convoy  your 
Lordship  is  to  charge  Admiral  Rowley. 

Three  armed  ships  to  be  appropriated  for  the  trade  from  the 
Humber  to  the  Baltic,  to  which  your  Lordship  is  to  attach  a  Revenue 
vessel  with  a  Lieutenant  in  her  to  see  them  as  far  as  the  Scaw  ;  and 
then  if  the  wind  is  fair  for  the  convoy  to  leave  them  to  make  the  best 
of  their  way  back.  These  convoys  to  sail  every  fortnight. 

Two  armed  vessels  to  be  ordered  to  convoy  the  trade  from  the 
Humber  to  Tonningen  to  sail  every  fortnight.  All  the  vessels  from 
the  Humber  to  be  put  under  the  direction  of  the  Senior  Officer  in 
Hawke  Roads.  The  trade  from  Shields  and  the  ports  between  the 
Humber  and  Leith  must  be  instructed  to  proceed  for  convoy  to 
Leith  or  the  Humber  as  may  be  most  convenient  for  them. 

Two  armed  vessels  to  be  ordered  to  convoy  the  trade  from  Leith 
to  the  Baltic,  and  two  from  the  same  place  to  Tonningen,  to  proceed 
every  fortnight  each,  and  your  Lordship  is  to  instruct  Vice-Admiral 
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Bligh  accordingly  with  directions  to  attach  a  Revenue  cutter  with  a 
Lieutenant  in  her  to  those  bound  to  the  Baltic  as  far  as  the  Scaw, 
when  the  convoy  may  require  it. 

Their  Lordships  will  further  direct  that  two  armed  vessels  may 
be  stationed  off  Long  Hope  Sound  for  the  protection  of  the  trade 
from  Liverpool  and  the  western  ports  of  Scotland  to  the  Baltic,  to 
which  armed  vessels  you  are  also  to  attach  a  Revenue  cutter  to 
proceed  with  them  as  far  as  Elsinore  and  back  again  as  those  ships 
may  require  their  attendance.  Their  Lordships  trust  that  this 
provision  of  convoy  will  enable  you  to  collect  your  force  composed 
of  the  King’s  ships  and  hired  cutters  to  oppose  the  enemy  either  off 
their  own  ports  or  in  such  parts  of  our  coast  as  you  may  deem  most 
advisable,  and  their  Lordships  hope  that  this  measure  will  remove 
any  anxiety  you  may  have  entertained  on  this  subject  of  an  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  the  force  under  your  orders  which  will  then  be  confined 
solely  to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Their  Lordships  have  made 
application  for  the  additional  Revenue  vessels  which  you  have  re¬ 
quested.  I  am  &c. 

W.  Marsden. 


12.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Monarch,  off  Ramsgate, 
July  20,  1804. 

Sir,  I  have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday’s  date  signifying 
their  Lordships’  direction  that  I  should  report  which  of  the  enemy 
ports  I  would  recommend  to  be  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade  and 
I  request  that  you  will  inform  their  Lordships  that  it  is  my  decided 
opinion  that  the  whole  line  of  the  French  coast  from  Havre  de  Grace 
to  Ostend  inclusive  should  be  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade,  because 
there  is  no  port,  however  small,  in  which  the  enemy  are  not  making 
such  preparation  for  the  invasion  of  this  country  as  in  my  humble 
opinion  justify  H.M.  Government  in  the  eyes  of  neutral  states  for 
resorting  to  such  necessary  measures  of  defence  against  their  medi¬ 
tated  aggression.  For  it  is  very  evident  that  if  any  articles  requisite 
for  the  construction  or  repair  of  their  craft  or  the  clothing  and 
support  of  their  troops  can  be  landed  on  any  part  of  their  coast  it 
can  be  conveyed  along  the  shore  not  only  without  a  possibility  of 
our  not  being  able  to  intercept  it,  but  also  by  land  carriage  and 
through  their  canals. 

Their  Lordships  are  aware  that  the  ports  of  Havre  and  those  of 
the  River  Seine  are  those  only  upon  the  whole  coast  of  France  that 
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are  at  present  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade.  Fecamp  admits  of 
large  merchant  ships.  Dieppe  is  very  much  so  circumstanced  and 
only  twenty  miles  distant  from  Rouen.  The  road,  which  I  have 
travelled  myself,  is  excellent.  Boulogne,  their  chief  rendezvous, 
is  equally  open  to  any  vessel  that  can  effect  her  passage  into  it,  and 
even  if  intercepted  in  the  attempt  by  the  squadron  she  can  only  be 
sent  off  a  few  miles  to  enter  the  next  convenient  port.  Ostend  is  a 
port  of  very  considerable  consequence  and  where  a  great  armament 
described  as  being  the  right  wing  of  the  invading  army  is  assembled. 
All  kinds  of  supplies  except  such  as  are  enumerated  as  contraband 
(which  in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  discover)  have  free  access  into 
this  place,  and  their  Lordships  will  have  observed  from  the  many 
reports  I  have  transmitted  to  them  that  30  or  40  neutral  vessels  have 
been  in  the  basin  at  a  time. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  therefore,  I  venture  on  repeating 
to  their  Lordships  my  full  persuasion  that  the  security  of  H.M. 
Dominions  requires  that  the  whole  line  from  Havre  to  Ostend  shonld 
be  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  as  Flushing,  Dunkirk,  Boulogne 
and  the  ports  of  the  Seine  may  be  considered  from  the  number  of 
H.M.  ships  stationed  before  them  to  be  blockaded  already  de  facto, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  with  the  addition  of  a  few  more  small  vessels 
the  blockade  of  all  the  intermediate  ones  may  be  easily  effected.  I 
have  &c. 

Keith. 


13.  Russia  Company  to  Admiralty. 

Threadneedle  Street, 
July  20,  1804. 

Sir,  In  consequence  of  your  favour  communicating  Lord  Keith’s 
answer  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  on  the  subject 
of  the  application  by  the  Russia  Company  for  protection  for  ships 
homeward  bound  from  Archangel,  I  have  to  submit  to  their  Lord- 
ships’  consideration  that  the  Company  have  no  means  of  com¬ 
municating  to  the  commanders  of  the  ships  any  directions  for  meeting 
at  Bergen  or  Shetland,  that  the  ships  do  not  depart  from  Archangel 
in  a  collected  fleet  but  singly,  and  consequently  those  who  may  have 
proceeded  on  their  voyage  at  the  earliest  periods  would  be  losing 
their  prospects  of  an  early  arrival  by  waiting  at  any  place  of  rendez¬ 
vous  for  the  later  ships. 

The  Court  of  Assistants  in  their  letter  to  their  Lordships  took  the 
liberty  to  state  what  was  thought  the  most  effectual  method  of 
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protecting  the  trade.  I  have  therefore  only  to  say  that  the  Company 
feel  a  confidence  that  their  Lordships  are  convinced  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  trade  for  which  we  solicit  protection  and  will  use  the  most 
effectual  methods  which  circumstances  will  admit  to  comply  with 
the  request  of  the  memorial.  I  have  &c. 

E.  Forster. 


14.  Notice  of  Blockade 

Whereas  the  Earl  Camden,  one  of  H.M.  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State,  that  acquainted  Us  by  his  letter  of  the  10th  instant  that  H.M. 
had  judged  it  expedient  for  the  protection  of  His  Kingdom  and  the 
annoyance  of  His  enemies  that  the  most  rigorous  blockade  should  be 
established  at  the  entrances  of  the  ports  of  Fecamp,  St.  Valery-en- 
Caux,  Dieppe,  Triport,  the  Somme,  Etaples,  Boulogne,  Calais, 
Gravelines,  Dunkirk,  Nieuport,  and  Ostend,  and  that  the  same 
should  be  maintained  and  enforced  in  the  strictest  manner  according 
to  the  usages  of  war,  acknowledged  and  observed  in  similar  cases, 
and  had  caused  it  to  be  notified  to  the  Ministers  of  Neutral  Powers 
residing  at  this  Court  that  the  entrances  of  the  above  mentioned 
ports  are  and  must  be  considered  as  being  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and 
that  all  measures  authorised  by  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  the  respec¬ 
tive  Treaties  between  H.M.  and  the  said  Neutral  Powers  will  be 
adopted  and  executed  with  respect  to  vessels  attempting  to  violate 
the  said  blockade  after  such  notice  .  .  .  and  if  Neutral  Vessels  shall 
appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  blockade,  and  have  no 
enemy’s  property  on  board,  then  only  to  turn  them  away  .  .  .  but 
if  any  Neutral  Vessel  which  shall  appear  to  have  been  so  warned,  or 
to  have  sailed  from  her  last  clearing  port,  after  it  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  that  the  Notification  before  mentioned  might  have  been 
made  public  there,  yet  shall  be  found  attempting  or  intending  to 
enter  any  of  the  said  ports,  such  vessel  shall  be  seized  and  sent  into 
a  port  of  England  for  legal  adjudication.  .  .  .  Neutral  Vessels 
coming  out  of  the  said  ports  in  ballast,  or  having  only  on  board  goods 
laden  before  the  knowledge  of  the  blockade,  shall  be  suffered  to  pass 
with  a  similar  notice  or  warning  written  upon  the  Papers,  pro¬ 
hibiting  such  a  vessel  from  again  attempting  to  enter  any  of  the  said 
ports  during  the  existence  of  the  blockade  ;  You  are,  in  pursuance 
of  H.M.  pleasure  signified  to  us  as  aforesaid,  hereby  required  and 
directed  to  govern  yourself  accordingly. 

Given  under  our  hands  the  14  August,  1804. 

Stephens,  Colpoys,  Patton. 
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15.  Ross  to  Keith 

Fanny,  Yarmouth  Roads, 
September  2,  1804. 

My  Lord,  Accompanying  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you 
a  journal  of  the  cruise  I  have  this  day  returned  from,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  ships  boarded  during  it.1  And  I  am  sorry  to  add  the 
necessity  of  stating  to  Admiral  Russell  the  defective  state  of  the 
Fanny,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose. 

In  the  list  of  vessels  boarded  off  the  Ems  your  Lordship  will 
observe  one  called  the  Spring.  She  is  one  of  eight  named  in  a  list 
with  distinguishing  flags  found  on  board  the  Enterprise,  who  is  also 
another,  but  she  had  delivered  her  cargo  of  masts  and  was  returning 
to  Danzig  in  ballast.  She  had  been  boarded  by  a  man-of-war  brig 
on  the  day  she  got  into  Borkum.  Eight  ships  of  such  magnitude 
could  scarcely  be  the  speculation  of  a  private  merchant.  From  the 
conduct  of  the  Master  of  the  Enterprise  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  in  the 
secret  of  whose  property  it  is.  On  my  first  getting  over  the  ship’s 
side  his  address  to  me  was  ‘  Well,  Sir,  I  suppose  you  have  been 
looking  for  me.’  I  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  On  another  occasion 
he  said  he  knew  the  person  that  gave  the  information !  to  the  English 
Government ;  which  word  implies  a  good  deal.  The  weather  being 
so  bad  with  thick  banks  of  flying  fog,  I  made  my  enquiries  short, 
and  was  glad  to  run  to  the  west  with  her  clear  of  the  coast  of  Fries¬ 
land,  where  there  are  so  many  inlets  for  a  ship  to  push  into.  .  .  . 
My  Lord  &c. 

David  Ross. 


16.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

St  Albans,  off  Ramsgate, 
June  8,  1805. 

Sir,  I  request  that  you  will  inform  their  Lordships  that  I  am  of 
opinion  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  blockading  the  River 
Scheldt  against  trading  ships,  as  frigates  can  cruise  off  the  entrance 
and  even  anchor  there  ;  but  if  the  enemy  had  a  fleet  at  Flushing  it 
certainly  would  be  difficult  to  keep  a  squadron  off  Walcheren.  The 
port  of  Flushing  may  be  considered  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  blockade 
de  facto  though  not  de  jure  since  the  commencements  of  hostilities, 
as  a  squadron  has  been  constantly  kept  up  there.  Should  H.M. 

1  List  enclosed  of  47  neutral  ships  boarded  between  July  24  and  August  29, 
including  two  American  vessels  with  coffee  and  sugar  cargoes. 
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Government  be  inclined  to  blockade  the  Scheldt  effectually,  the  coast 
from  the  Hook  of  Holland  to  the  Sluys  Passage  ought  to  be  included 
and  generally  all  the  avenues  to  Antwerp. 

The  blockade  of  the  Seine,  Dieppe  etc.,  has  been  severely  felt  at 
Paris  and  would  have  been  more  so  still  if  Caen,  a  small  insignificant 
port  but  now  much  resorted  to  from  necessity,  had  been  included. 
From  Antwerp  goods  of  every  description  are  now  introduced  into 
France  through  the  rivers  and  canals.  My  information  states  naval 
stores  to  be  so  abundant  at  Flushing  that  they  are  constantly  sending 
them  along  shore  to  supply  their  wants  at  Boulogne  etc.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


17.  Blockade  Instructions 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hawkesbury,  one  of  H.M.  Principal  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State,  having  transmitted  to  us  an  instruction  under  H.M. 
signet  dated  the  17th  inst.,  directing  the  commanders  of  H.M.  ships 
and  of  privateers  not  to  seize  any  neutral  vessel  which  shall  be 
carrying  on  trade  direct  from  the  colonies  of  the  enemy  to  the  ports  of 
this  kingdom,  and  laden  solely  with  the  property  of  inhabitants  of 
the  neutral  country  to  which  the  ship  belongs,  provided  such  neutral 
ship  has  already  cleared  out,  or  shall  clear  out  from  such  colony 
prior  to  November  1  next,  and  shall  not  have  supplied  the  enemy 
with  any  articles,  contraband  of  war,  on  the  outward  voyage,  and 
shall  not  have  entered,  or  be  coming  from,  any  blockaded  port  :  We 
send  you  herewith  a  printed  copy  of  H.M.  instructions  above  men¬ 
tioned  and  do  hereby  require  and  direct  you  to  pay  the  strictest 
regard  and  attention  thereto. 

Given  under  our  hand  the  27  August  1805. 

Stephens,  Patton,  Gambier. 

18.  Gregory  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Beaver,  Cuxhaven  Roads, 
September  24,  1805. 

My  Lord,  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you  that  the  French  have 
withdrawn  their  troops  from  all  places  they  lately  occupied  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rivers  Elbe  and  Weser.1  They  quitted  them  on  the 
23rd  inst.,  at  which  time  His  Majesty’s  sloop  under  my  command 

1  This  withdrawal  was  necessary  for  the  concentration  of  Napoleon’s  forces  for 
the  march  on  Ulm. 
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was  cruising  off  Heligoland  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  blockade. 
But  on  receiving  information  that  the  enemy  were  withdrawing  their 
army  from  the  above  positions  I  immediately  proceeded  to  Cux- 
haven,  which  place  I  found  they  had  quitted  the  morning  before  my 
arrival,  having  sent  their  guns  and  baggage  some  days  before.  They 
likewise  quitted  Stadt,  Bremerleke  and  all  other  places  on  the  banks 
of  the  said  rivers  at  the  same  time  and  are  gone  to  the  city  of 
Hanover,  from  whence  it  is  reported  they  are  to  march  through 
Hesse  Cassel  to  join  the  French  camp  near  Frankfort  on  the  Main. 

Having  considered  that  the  above  information  might  at  this 
moment  be  of  importance  to  H.M.  Government,  I  have  despatched 
Lieut.  Brompton  in  a  Prussian  galliot  bound  for  England  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  your  Lordship  the  earliest  intelligence,  and  which 
I  hope  will  receive  your  approbation.  I  have  &c. 

C.  M.  Gregory. 


19.  Keith  to  Flag  Officers 

Edgar,  off  Ramsgate,  ' 
October  io,  1805. 

Sirs,  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  having  directed 
me  by  their  order  of  the  18th  inst.  to  discontinue  the  blockade  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  and  to  withdraw  such  of  H.M. 
ships  and  vessels  as  may  be  stationed  for  the  blockade  of  these  rivers, 
I  desire  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  make  known  to  all  H.M.  officers 
serving  under  your  orders  that  the  blockade  of  the  rivers  is  discon¬ 
tinued  accordingly.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


20.  Committee  of  Lloyd’s  to  Admiralty 

Lloyd’s, 
February  24,  1806. 

Sir,  I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  to  enclose  for  the  information 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  a  list  of  vessels  taken 
by  the  enemy  since  my  letter  on  the  same  subject  of  the  15th  inst. 
In  consequence  of  the  numerous  captures  lately  on  our  own  coast, 
as  per  list  above  mentioned,  the  Committee  have  received  several 
communications  proposing  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  prevention 
of  such  depredations  on  our  commerce  ;  among  others  one  from 
Ramsgate,  which  the  Committee  think  likely  to  be  of  benefit,  and 
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therefore  enclose  a  copy  which  they  request  you  will  be  pleased  to 
lay  before  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  their  consideration. 

The  Committee  beg  to  add  that  several  French  privateers  are 
cruising  near  Stilly.  I  am  &c. 

John  Bennett. 


Enclosure  I 

The  Active  from  Demarara  to  Bristol  was  taken  early  this  month  near 
Stilly  by  a  French  privateer  (which  had  taken  three  other  West  Indiamen), 
retaken  by  the  Speculator  privateer  off  Guernsey. 

A  West  Indiaman  was  captured  off  Stilly  12th  inst.  by  a  French 
privateer. 

On  the  10th  inst.  a  French  lugger  privateer  was  cruising  about  4 
leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Stilly. 

The  Aurora  from  Belfast  to  London  (one  of  the  Helena  sloop  convoy) 
was  taken  off  Folkestone  yesterday,  retaken  by  the  Archer  and  arrived  in 
the  Downs. 

The  Buxar  from  Aberdeen  to  London  was  taken  the  13th  inst.  by  a 
French  privateer  and  sunk. 

Four  vessels  were  taken  off  Harwich  the  14th  inst. 

The  Bryan  from  Dublin  to  the  West  Indies  was  captured  nth  inst. 
off  Ballycotton  by  La  Confiance,  French  privateer,  retaken  by  the  Roebuck 
and  arrived  off  Guernsey. 

The  Neptune  from  Waterford  to  London  and  three  other  brigs  with 
provisions  were  taken  near  Falmouth  29th.  ult.  by  La  Constance,  privateer 
of  14  guns  and  50  men,  one  of  them  carried  into  St.  Maloes,  the  others  to 
Morlaix. 

A  letter  from  Yarmouth  the  18th  inst.  states  that  several  vessels  from 
that  port  with  grain  etc.  for  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Chester,  were  missing  and 
supposed  captured.  [A  letter  from  Yarmouth  of  March  4  estimates  the 
losses  off  that  port  at  £20,000.] 

The  French  Adventure  from  Sunderland  to  Shoreham  was  taken  the 
4th  inst.  off  the  North  Foreland. 

The  Diana  from  Boston  to  Plymouth  is  taken  and  carried  into  Cher¬ 
bourg. 

The  Mary  Rider  from  Newcastle  to  Poole  is  taken  and  carried  into 
Calais. 

The  Henrietta  from  Yarmouth  to  Southampton  and  the  Plymouth 
from  Newcastle  to  Plymouth  are  also  taken  and  carried  into  Calais. 

The  Aid  from  Yarmouth  to  Plymouth  was  taken  and  carried  into  Calais 
the  2nd  inst.  by  L’ Adolphe. 

The  brig  Thomas  from  Yarmouth  to  the  Weser  was  taken  the  3rd  inst. 
near  Sunderland  by  Le  Voltigeur  and  carried  into  Boulogne. 
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Enclosure  2 

Ramsgate,  February  20,  1806.  Two  or  more  fast  sailing  cutters  or 
luggers  should  be  appointed  to  each  of  the  ports  of  Boulogne,  Calais, 
Dunkirk  and  Ostend.  That  the  officers  commanding  them  have  strict 
orders  from  the  Admiralty  to  keep  their  respective  district  without  devia¬ 
tion.  That  one  of  the  vessels  should  be  stationed  within  a  league  of  its 
port  every  morning  before  daybreak,  and  the  other  vessels  cruise  half 
seas  across.  Such  an  arrangement  would  cut  off  the  privateers  and  also 
prevent  their  prizes  getting  into  French  ports  and  might  ultimately 
break  up  the  system. 

The  French  privateers  are  so  superior  in  sailing  (except  in  strong  winds) 
to  our  gunbrigs  as  to  hold  them  in  contempt,  and  those  few  of  our  cutters 
that  are  fast  sailing  prefer  lying  in  the  track  of  smugglers  (which  they  are 
successful  in  intercepting)  to  that  infested  by  privateers,  leaving  the  trade 
almost  unprotected.  The  six  or  seven  vessels  lately  captured  off  the 
North  Foreland  were  carried  into  French  ports  within  sight  of  one  of  our 
74-gun  ships. 


21.  Hudson  to  Commandant  of  Prussian  Forces  at  Cuxhaven 

H.M.S.  Spry,  Cuxhaven  Roads, 
April  12,  1806. 

Sir,  The  information  I  have  received  of  the  preparations  making 
at  Cuxhaven  by  the  Prussian  Forces,  I  think  it  a  duty  incumbent  on 
me  as  senior  officer  of  His  Britannic  Majesty’s  naval  force  at  this 
anchorage  to  request  an  explanation  on  this  subject,  the  more  so  as 
Cuxhaven  has  hitherto  been  neutral,  and  the  steps  taken  by  the 
troops  under  your  command  at  this  place  evidently  have  all  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  hostility.  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  it  would  be  the 
highest  satisfaction  to  me  to  learn  your  intentions  are  pacific.  The 
bearer  himself  has  orders  to  await  your  answer.  I  have  &c. 

J.  N.  Hudson. 

Enclosure.  [Translation  of  reply) 

Sir,  In  reply  to  the  letter  you  honoured  me  with  under  date  of 
yesterday,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  took  possession 
of  Ritzbuttel  pursuant  to  orders  I  received  from  Count  Schulenberg, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  not  to  commit  any  hostilities,  but  merely 
to  execute  the  orders  relative  to  the  exclusion  from  the  ports  and 
rivers  which  go  into  the  North  Sea  of  English  shipping  and  goods, 
which  have  been  made  previously  known.  I  shall  not  fail,  however, 
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to  communicate  the  contents  of  your  letter  to  Brigadier-General  Platz. 
I  beg  leave  to  request  at  the  same  time  you  will  acquaint  me  with 
your  destination,  in  order  to  be  able  to  report  to  the  aforesaid 
Brigadier-General,  the  more  so  as  the  vessel  under  your  command  is 
the  only  one  which  remains  now  in  the  river.  I  finally  beg  leave  to 
observe  that  the  publication  of  the  Orders  issued  has  been  inserted 
in  all  the  public  papers,  and  that  the  English  Packets  which  come 
here  with  mails  and  passengers  are  the  only  English  vessels  which  are 
exempted  from  this  measure,  provided  they  do  not  land  English 
goods.  I  have  &c. 

I.  Frankenberg.1 


22.  First  Lord  to  Keith 


Admiralty, 
April  15,  1806. 


My  dear  Lord,  We  have  received  indisputable  evidence  that, 
whilst  the  French  carefully  prohibit  all  other  intercourse  between 
this  country  and  the  ports  of  France  and  her  dependencies,  there  is 
a  constant  communication  kept  up  between  Harwich  and  the  little 
fishing  town  of  Katwijk  ;  that  the  Dutch  Government  employ 
between  10  and  12  fishing  smacks  appropriate  to  this  service  ;  and 
that  despatches  received  in  this  manner  are  constantly  forwarded 
by  express  to  the  Hague.  It  is  thought  necessary  to  stop  this  com¬ 
munication,  and  as  the  best  means  of  doing  this,  as  well  as  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  sources  of  the  enemy’s  intelligence,  I  am  to  request 
your  Lordship  to  select  some  intelligent  and  confidential  officer,  to 
whom  you  will  give  strict  orders  to  stop  these  smacks  as  if  by  mis¬ 
take  ;  to  observe  carefully  if  any  packets  are  thrown  overboard,  and 
to  search  very  narrowly  both  vessels  and  crew,  and  to  send  any 
papers  he  may  find  to  your  Lordship,  which  you  will  forward  im¬ 
mediately  to  me  under  a  cover  marked  '  secret.’  If  you  should  think 
it  necessary  to  employ  more  than  one  cruiser  in  this  service  you  will 
do  so. 

Your  Lordship  will  receive  orders  by  to-night’s  mail  to  detain  and 
send  in  all  vessels  under  the  Prussian  flag.  This  is  occasioned  by 
the  King  of  Prussia  having  obeyed  the  mandate  of  Bonaparte  to 


1  When  forwarding  the  above  to  Keith  on  April  6,  Hudson  explained  that  he  had 
arrived  with  a  convoy  for  the  Elbe  on  March  29  and  had  notified  the  British  Minister 
at  Hamburg  that  he  would  be  returning  with  a  convoy  to  Yarmouth  and  the  Thames. 
The  Minister  thereupon  requested  him  to  remain  off  Cuxhaven  on  account  of  its 
occupation  by  the  Prussians.  All  English  merchant  vessels  were  then  sent  to 
rendezvous  off  Heligoland  or  make  their  own  way  home. 
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shut  the  Elbe  and  Weser  (the  blockade  of  which  rivers  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  renewed)  and  Lubeck  against  British  ships.  Despatches 
have  been  received  to-day  announcing  the  surrender  of  Janssen,  so 
that  the  whole  settlement  of  the  Cape  is  now  in  our  possession.1 
I  am  &c. 

Howick. 


23.  Admiralty  to  Keith 

The  Right  Hon.  William  Windham,  one  of  H.M.  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  acquainted  us  by  letter  of  the  16th  inst.  that 
the  King,  taking  into  consideration  the  new  and  extraordinary 
means  resorted  to  by  the  enemy,  had  thought  fit  to  direct  that  Orders 
should  be  given  for  the  blockading  the  coast,  rivers  and  ports  from 
the  River  Elbe  to  the  port  of  Brest,  and  had  caused  to  be  notified  to 
the  Ministers  of  the  several  neutral  powers  that  the  measures  autho¬ 
rised  by  the  Law  of  Nations  and  the  respective  treaties  between 
H.M.  and  those  powers  would  be  executed  with  respect  to  vessels 
attempting  to  violate  the  said  blockade  after  such  notice  ;  we  hereby 
require  and  direct  your  Lordship  to  take  immediate  measures  for 
blockading  the  coasts,  rivers  and  ports  from  the  River  Elbe  to  the 
port  of  Brest  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  within  the  limits  of  your 
command,  and  that  you  do  instruct  the  Flag  Officers  and  com¬ 
manders  of  such  of  H.M.  ships  and  vessels  under  your  orders  to  stop 
all  neutral  vessels  attempting  to  violate  the  said  blockade. 

His  Majesty,  however,  having  been  pleased  to  declare  that  such 
blockade  shall  not  extend  to  prevent  neutral  ships  laden  with  goods 
not  being  the  property  of  His  enemies,  and  not  being  contraband  of 
war,  from  approaching  the  said  coasts  and  entering  into  and  sailing 
from  the  said  rivers  and  ports  (save  and  except  the  coast  from  Ostend 
to  the  Seine,  already  in  a  state  of  strict  and  rigorous  blockade  and 
which  are  to  be  so  continued),  provided  the  said  ships  shall  not  have 
been  laden  at  any  port  belonging  to,  or  in  the  possession  of,  any  of 
the  King’s  enemies,  and  that  the  said  ships  so  sailing  from  the  said 
rivers  shall  not  be  destined  to  any  of  H.M.  enemies,  nor  have  previ¬ 
ously  broken  the  blockade.  Your  Lordship  is  to  give  directions 

1  Katwijk  is  15  miles  north  of  the  Hague,  General  Janssen  was  defeated  by  a 
force  under  Admiral  Sir  Home  Popham  and  General  Baird  near  Capetown  in  January 
1806.  On  April  9  the  Senior  Officer  at  Harwich  wrote  that  ‘  it  was  through  the 
fishing  smacks  from  Barking  which  carry  on  the  turbot  trade  ’  that  information  was 
conveyed. 
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accordingly  to  all  the  commanding  officers  of  H.M.  ships  and  vessels 
under  your  command  who  majf  be  employed  in  the  service  above 
mentioned. 

Given  under  our  hands  May  17,  1806. 1 

Pole,  Russell,  Kensington. 

24.  Keith  to  Flag  Officers 

Edgar,  off  Ramsgate, 
December  28,  1806. 

Sir,  Pursuant  to  orders  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  I  inform  you  that  vessels  belonging  to  or  employed  in 
trading  to  and  from  Hamburg  and  other  parts  of  countries  in  the 
north  of  Europe  lately  taken  possession  of  by  the  armies  of  France2 
are  not  to  be  seized  when  trading  between  the  said  places  and  any 
of  the  ports  of  the  U.K.  ;  and  I  desire  that  you  will  take  particular 
care  that  this  instruction  is  communicated  to  and  strictly  observed 
by  all  the  officers  employed  under  your  orders.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


25.  Blockade  Instructions 

Additional  Instructions  to  the  commanders  of  our  ships  of  war  and 
privateers,  given  at  our  Court  at  St.  James’s,  January  7,  i8oy, 
in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  our  reign. 

Our  will  and  pleasure  being  that  no  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to 
trade  from  one  port  to  another,  both  which  ports  shall  belong  to,  or 
be  in  the  possession  of  France  or  her  Allies,  or  shall  be  so  far  under 
their  control  that  British  ships  may  not  freely  trade  thereat,  You  are 
hereby  ordered  to  warn  every  neutral  vessel  coming  from  any  such 
port  to  discontinue  her  voyage  and  not  to  proceed  to  any  such  port  ; 
and  in  case  any  such  vessel  after  being  warned,  or  any  vessel  coming 
from  such  a  port  after  a  reasonable  time  shall  have  been  afforded 

1  A  complaint  from  merchants  trading  to  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Tonnigen  was 
forwarded  to  Keith  on  J  une  6  to  the  effect  that  officers  off  that  coast  were  not  inter¬ 
preting  the  above  Order  correctly,  since  many  small  vessels  laden  with  tobacco,  rice, 
flour  and  sugar  had  been  intercepted.  '  Your  memorialists  are  greatly  alarmed  at 
this  apparently  wanton  and  unauthorised  interruption  of  a  trade  indisputably 
sanctioned  by  H.M.  Orders  in  Council,  the  more  so  as  it  is  by  means  of  the  navigation 
along  the  Danish  side  of  the  Elbe  that  your  memorialists  hope  to  introduce  British 
manufactures  into  Germany,  which  will  be  entirely  frustrated  if  these  small  craft 
navigating  between  one  neutral  power  and  another  are  to  be  seized  and  sent  to 
England  one  very  frivolous  pretence  as  prizes.’  Signed — Hankey  and  Rucker  ;  Soltau 
and  Soltau  ;  Simeon  and  Co.  ;  William  Scott  and  Co.  ;  Erith  and  Son,  etc. 

2  Napoleon  defeated  Prussia  at  Jena  on  October  13. 
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for  receiving  information  of  our  Order  in  this  respect,  shall  be  found 
proceeding  to  another  such  port,  you  are  to  capture  and  bring  in 
such  vessels  for  the  legal  adjudication  thereof. 

By  His  Majesty’s  Command 

Spencer.1 


26.  Keith  to  Flag  Officers 

Edgar,  off  Ramsgate, 
January  n,  1807. 

Sir,  I  herewith  enclose  an  Order  in  Council  prohibiting  the  trade 
of  neutrals  from  one  port  to  another,  both  which  ports  shall  belong 
to,  or  be  in  the  possession  of,  France  or  her  allies,  or  shall  be  so  far 
under  their  control  that  British  ships  may  not  freely  trade  thereat  ; 
and  I  desire  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  cause  copies  thereof  im¬ 
mediately  to  be  taken  by  all  officers  under  your  orders  and  charge 
them  to  make  distinct  notations  of  the  purport  on  some  of  the 
principal  papers  of  all  the  neutral  ships  that  they  may  fall  in  with 
that  may  be  subject  to  the  restriction.  I  have  &c. 

Keith.2  . 


27.  Blockade  Instructions 

Additional  Instructions  to  the  commanders  of  our  ships  of  war  and 
privateers,  given  at  our  Court  at  St.  James’s,  February  4, 1807,  in 
the  forty-seventh  year  of  our  reign. 

Our  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you  do  not  interrupt  neutral  vessels 
laden  with  cargoes  consisting  of  the  articles  hereinafter  enumerated 
coming  for  importation  to  any  port  of  our  U.K.  (provided  they  are 
not  coming  from  any  port  in  a  state  of  strict  and  rigorous  blockade). 
And  in  case  any  such  vessel  so  coming  with  such  articles  shall  be 
brought  for  adjudication  before  our  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  we 


1  These  instructions  form  the  last  part  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  January  7  and 
therefore  omit  the  preamble  of  the  Order  :  ‘  Whereas  the  French  government  has 
issued  certain  orders  [i.e.  Berlin  Decrees]  which,  in  violation  of  the  usages  of  war 
purport  to  prohibit  the  commerce  of  all  neutral  nations  with  H.M.  dominions,  and 
also  to  prevent  such  nations  from  trading  with  any  other  country  m  any  articles  the 
growth  produce  or  manufactures  of  H.M.  dominions,  and  whereas  the  said  govern¬ 
ment  has  also  taken  upon  itself  to  declare  all  H.M.  dominions  to  be  m  a  state  of 
blockade,  at  a  time  when  the  fleets  of  France  and  her  allies  are  themselves  confined 
within  their  own  ports  by  the  superior  valour  and  discipline  of  the  British  navy  ; 
and  whereas  such  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  would  give  to  His  Majesty  an 

unquestionable  right  of  retaliation  ...  .  ,  ,  ., 

2  As  an  additional  safeguard,  on  January  18,  all  officers  were  ordered  to  write 
such  notations  ‘  diagonally  across  the  printed  part  of  the  Sea  Pass,  stating  the  por 
to  which  the  vessel  was  proceeding  and  when  and  where  she  was  warned  off. 
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hereby  direct  that  the  same  shall  be  forthwith  liberated,  upon  a 
claim  being  given  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  merchants  to  whom  such 
articles  are  coming  for  importation. 

Enumeration  of  Articles 

Grain,  viz.  corn,  meal,  flour  (if  importable  according  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Corn  Laws)  ;  rice,  Spanish  wool,  mohair  yarn,  madder, 
malts,  shumack,  argol,  galls,  cream  of  tartar,  safflower,  valone, 
brimstone,  Spanish  wine,  indigo,  saffron,  verdigrease,  cochineal, 
orchilla  weed,  cork,  olive  oil,  fruit,  ashes,  juniper  berries,  barilla, 
organzined,  thrown  and  raw  silk  (not  being  the  production  of  the 
East  Indies  or  China)  ;  quicksilver,  bullion,  coined  or  uncoined  ; 
goat,  kid  and  lamb  skins,  rags,  oak  bark,  flax,  oil  of  turpentine, 
pitch,  hemp,  timber,  fir,  oak,  oak  plank,  masts  and  yards. 

By  His  Majesty’s  Command 

Spencer. 


28.  Blockade  Instructions 

The  Earl  Spencer,  one  of  H.M.  Principal  Secretaries  of  State, 
having  transmitted  to  us  Additional  Instructions  under  H.M.  signet 
dated  the  18th  inst.  to  the  commanders  of  H.M.  ships  and  privateers, 
and  to  the  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  directing  that  the 
ships  and  goods  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hamburg,  Bremen 
and  other  places  in  North  Germany,  which  vessels  and  goods  shall 
be  employed  in  a  trade  to  and  from  the  ports  of  the  U.K.,  shall  be 
suffered  to  pass  free  and  unmolested,  notwithstanding  that  the  said 
countries  are  in  the  possession  of  France  and  her  Allies  ;  and  that 
all  such  ships  and  goods  so  trading  which  may  have  already  been 
detained  shall  be  forthwith  liberated  and  restored  :  You  are  hereby 
required  and  directed  to  pay  the  strictest  regard  and  attention  to 
H.M.’s  above-mentioned  Instructions  so  far  as  the  same  may  depend 
on  you. 

Given  under  our  hands  February  26,  1807. 

Grenville,  Russell,  Kensington. 


29.  First  Lord  to  Keith 


Admiralty, 
March  7,  1807. 


My  Lord,  I  this  moment  received  your  Lordship’s  letter  of 
yesterday’s  date,  and  upon  referring  to  the  papers  of  Mr.  Nicholas, 
Mr.  Thornton,  Capt.  Marshall  etc.,  I  entirely  agree  with  you  in 
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thinking  it  very  desirable  to  furnish  as  clear  instructions  as  can  be 
supplied  in  regard  to  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  and  it  may  be  proper 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  King’s  confidential  servants  upon  this 
important  point.  The  difficulties,  however,  are  very  great  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  clear  and  precise  lines  being  drawn  upon  this 
matter,  for  on  the  one  hand  it  may  be  desirable  to  open  as  much 
intercourse  with  the  Continent  as  may  be  useful  for  the  purposes  of 
our  trade  and  commerce  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  while  Hamburg 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  French  army,  it  becomes  a  great  source  and 
channel  of  supply  to  the  French  armies  in  Poland,  and  if  great  care 
is  not  taken  to  restrict  from  the  entrance  into  the  Elbe  all  articles 
of  useful  supply  to  the  French  troops,  we  are  doing  a  manifest  injury 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  allies.  My  own  opinion  is  therefore  that  no 
article  whatever  which  is  of  use  and  comfort  to  the  French  armies 
should  upon  any  pretence  be  allowed  to  enter  the  River  Elbe.  In 
this  point  of  view  I  should  think  it  highly  desirable  that  we  should 
have  some  gunbrigs  stationed  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rivers  Elbe,  Weser  and  Ems,  and  that  these  gunbrigs  should  be 
directed  to  employ  all  possible  vigilance  in  intercepting  the  inshore 
communications  between  Holland  and  the  North  of  Germany  ;  and 
in  truth  these  considerations  appear  to  be  so  weighty  and  pressing 
that  it  has  appeared  expedient  to  send  your  Lordship  an  official  letter 
to  this  purport  without  further  loss  of  time.  I  have  &c. 

Thomas  Grenville. 


30.  First  Lord  to  Keith 

Admiralty, 
March  9,  1807. 

My  Lord,  I  do  not  delay  to  acknowledge  the  honour  of  your  letter 
of  yesterday.  The  official  communication  which  I  had  intended  to 
make  to  you  has  been  delayed  because  upon  more  mature  considera¬ 
tion  it  seemed  advisable  to  discuss  the  general  subject  in  Cabinet 
before  any  detailed  directions  should  be  furnished  to  you  upon  the 
matter  ;  but  as  there  could  be  no  possible  objection  to  the  stationing 
of  gunbrigs  off  the  Ems  and  Weser,  I  am  glad  that  you  are  taking 
that  step  without  any  loss  of  time.  Our  chief  difficulty  at  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  in  our  orders  respecting  the  German  rivers  arose  from  the 
order  of  blockade  having  been  suspended  in  consequence  of  the 
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pacific  overtures  from  Prussia  to  this  country  at  the  moment  of  their 
beginning  hostilities  with  France,  and  the  same  motive  has  given 
rise  to  some  special  orders  that  have  been  issued  in  favour  of  Prussia  ; 
with  some  reference  likewise  to  the  desirable  object  of  promoting 
as  much  as  possible  the  communications  necessary  to  our  trade  with 
the  Continent.  But  since  the  opening  of  the  campaign  the  success 
of  the  French  having  given  them  complete  occupation  of  Hamburg, 
Lubeck,  Emden,  Bremen  etc.,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  clear  and 
obvious  course  for  the  Government  to  take  is  to  recur  to  the  measure 
of  putting  these  rivers  into  a  state  of  blockade,  and  then  it  may  still 
be  practicable  to  bring  forward  such  modifications  of  this  blockade 
as  may  be  thought  expedient.  The  Government  has  therefore 
agreed  to  this,  and  an  Order  in  Council  will  take  place  on  Wednesday, 
on  which  day  we  shall  formally  put  it  into  execution,  with  such 
exceptions  as  may  still  appear  expedient  to  continue  agreeable  to 
the  special  orders  that  from  time  to  time  have  been  issued  since  the 
last  suspension  of  the  blockade.  In  this  way  we  shall  again  be 
placed  ourselves  in  a  shape  (sic)  in  which  clear  and  distinct  orders 
may  be  given  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  officers  employed. 

Our  accounts  from  Admiral  Russell  contain  nothing  quite  de¬ 
cisive,  but  I  am  still  inclined  to  hope  that  although  the  frigates  did 
sail  from  Goree  they  have  returned,  and  one  of  them  with  the  loss 
of  a  mast.  I  suppose  you  would  think  it  desirable  that  Goree 
should  be  watched  by  frigates  than  by  line-of-battle  ships,  and  that 
therefore  it  would  be  agreeable  to  your  opinions  not  to  keep  any 
line-of-battle  ships  off  Goree  as  soon  as  there  is  a  sufficient  force  of 
frigates  there.  Undoubtedly  I  think  it  indispensable  that  both 
Goree  and  the  Texel  should  each  of  them  be  watched  by  a  sufficient 
force  under  the  immediate  expectation  of  the  enemy  sailing  from 
each  of  those  ports,  but  as  soon  as  we  have  there  an  equal  force  I 
have  no  wish  to  harass  our  line-of-battle  ships  unnecessarily  in  a 
cruise  which  a  N.W.  wind  may  make  hazardous  to  them.  The  Isis 
does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  be  sent  to  the  four  line-of-battle 
ships  which  are  already  out,  and  when  a  force  of  frigates  equal  to 
the  enemy  shall  arrive  off  Goree  it  would  seem  expedient  to  relieve 
the  line-of-battle  ships  which  are  now  on  that  station. 

I  think  the  difficulties  you  mention  respecting  Altona  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  furnish  the  inconvenience  that  you  describe.  They  begin 
already  to  talk  peevishly  and  fretfully  of  us  at  Copenhagen.  I 
have  &c. 


Thomas  Grenville. 
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31.  Foreign  Secretary  to  Admiralty 

Foreign  Office, 
April  7,  1807. 

My  Lords,  In  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  British  mer¬ 
chants  and  shipowners  interested  in  the  commerce  of  the  North  of 
Germany  and  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Tonningen,  Hamburg 
and  Bremen,  I  am  to  signify  to  your  Lordships  H.M.’s  pleasure  that 
you  give  the  necessary  orders  to  the  officers  employed  in  the  blockade 
of  the  Elbe,  Weser  and  Ems  that  they  permit  British  manufactures 
of  every  kind,  colonial  produce,  and  East  India  goods  and  every 
other  article,  except  wet  and  dry  provisions  and  liquor  of  all  sorts, 
to  be  conveyed  in  lighters  or  small  craft  from  Tonningen  over  the 
Watten  shoals  up  the  Rivers  Elbe,  Weser  and  Ems  under  the  same 
restrictions  which  H.M.  Government  thought  necessary  when  a  like 
navigation  was  permitted  during  the  blockade  of  the  same  rivers  in 
the  years  1804  and  1805.  I  have  &c.  George  Canning. 


32.  Blockade  of  the  Porte 
By  the  Commissioners  etc. 

His  Majesty  having  been  pleased  by  his  Order  in  Council  dated 
13th  inst.  to  direct  (in  consequence  of  hostilities  having  taken  place 
between  His  Majesty  and  the  Sublime  Porte)  that  a  General  Embargo 
or  Stop  may  be  made  of  all  ships  and  vessels  whatever  belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  the  Grand  Signor,  and  that  the  commanders  of  H.M. 
ships  of  war  and  privateers  do  detain  and  bring  into  port  all  ships 
and  vessels  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  Grand  Signor,  or  bearing 
the  flag  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  but  that  the  utmost  care  be  taken 
for  the  preservation  of  all  and  every  part  of  the  cargoes  on  board  any 
of  the  said  ships,  so  that  no  damage  or  embezzlement  be  sustained  ; 
Your  Lordship  is  hereby  required  and  directed  to  give  immediate 
orders  to  the  Flag  Officers,  Captains  and  Commanders  of  all  H.M. 
ships  under  your  command  to  detain  and  bring  into  port  any  such 
ships  or  vessels  which  they  may  meet  with  accordingly. 

Given  under  our  hands  May  14,  1807. 

Gambier,  Ward,  Palmerston. 

33.  Russell  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Majestic,  off  Heligoland, 
September  6,  1807. 

Sir,  I  beg  you  will  be  pleased  to  acquaint  my  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty  that  I  arrived  at  this  island  and  anchored  close  to 
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the  town  on  the  4th  inst.,  but  did  not,  as  I  expected,  find  the  Ex¬ 
plosion,  Wanderer  or  the  Exertion  with  the  hundred  marines  here, 
with  which  their  Lordships  had  intended  to  reinforce  me. 

Having  found  that  Lord  Falkland  1  had,  with  his  usual  zeal  and 
promptness,  summoned  this  garrison  on  the  30th  ult.  and  that  his 
proposals  were  rejected  by  the  Governor,  I  was  making  my  arrange¬ 
ments  to  storm  him  with  the  marines  and  seamen  of  the  squadron 
if  he  did  not  instantly  surrender  ;  for  at  this  time  the  value  of  this 
island  is  to  us  immense.  At  6  p.m.  however  he  sent  out  a  flag  of 
truce,  desiring  that  an  officer  might  be  sent  in  the  morning  to  treat 
on  the  Articles  of  Capitulation  and  I  accordingly  at  daylight  yester¬ 
day  morning  despatched  Lord  Viscount  Falkland  and  Lt.  D’ Auvergne 
(first  of  this  ship)  on  that  service.  But  fearing  that  the  Governor 
should  procrastinate  from  the  natural  hope  that  so  large  a  ship  could 
not  long  continue  close  to  the  town,  I  sent  him  a  summons  as  true  as 
it  was  strong,  with  the  intention  of  depriving  him  of  any  hopes  of 
resistance  or  delay.  At  2  p.m.  the  deputation  returned  with  the 
Articles  of  Capitulation  which  I  immediately  ratified. 

The  Regulars  which  were  invalids  I  shall  send  to  Altona  under 
injunction  of  not  serving  against  Great  Britain  or  her  allies,  and  have 
ordered  that  all  the  Militia  men,  amounting  to  about  500,  who  shall 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  may  return  to  their  homes.  With  a 
small  expense  this  island  may  be  made  a  little  Gibraltar  and  a  safe 
haven  for  small  craft  even  in  winter.  It  is  a  key  to  the  Rivers  Ems, 
Weser,  Jade,  Elbe  and  Eyder,  the  asylum  at  present  for  our  cruisers 
in  these  seas,  and  at  present  our  only  medium  of  correspondence  with 
the  Continent. 

I  have  appointed  Lt.  D ’Auvergne  as  Acting  Governor  until  their 
Lordships’  pleasure  is  known,  and  I  beg  leave  to  add  that  from  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  both  services,  his  zeal  and  loyalty  and  a  high  sense 
of  honour,  I  know  no  seaman  more  competent  to  the  trust.  I  am  &c. 

T.  M.  Russell. 

1  Lord  Falkland  commanded  the  squadron  off  Oldenburg  ;  Russell  was  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  at  Yarmouth.  This  letter  is  from  P.R.O.,  Adm.  1/557. 
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I.  Montagu  to  Keith 

TJtrecht,  Downs, 
July  ii,  1803. 

My  Lord,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  I 
yesterday  paid  my  respects  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  who  was  apparently  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  my  frustrating 
her  proposed  excursion  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  Countess  of  Elgin 
cutter.  From  what  I  could  collect  by  Her  Highness’  conversation 
she  still  continues  in  a  wish  to  proceed  to  that  island  and  seemed  to 
insinuate  she  should  be  glad  of  a  frigate,  but  she  made  no  formal 
request  to  that  effect. 

I  judged  it  expedient  to  prevent  any  further  ill-digested  schemes 
pregnant  with  such  important  consequences  to  give  directions  to 
Lieut.  Dickenson  of  the  Countess  of  Elgin  that  if  ever  he  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Her  Royal  Highness  to  proceed  upon  any  excursion 
distant  from  the  shore  that  he  should  invent  excuses  until  he  could 
give  me  the  intelligence,  and  that  if  H.R.H.  commanded  him  to 
proceed  notwithstanding  his  remonstrances  he  was  to  declare  my 
orders  that  he  should  waive  ceremony  and  positively  acquaint 
H.R.H.  it  was  my  command  he  should  not  so  proceed. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  add  that  I  have  not  sent  a  copy  of  this 
letter  to  their  Lordships  and  that  my  injunctions  are  consequently 
unknown  to  any  but  your  Lordship  as  Commander-in-Chief.  I 
have  &c. 

Robert  Montagu.1 


2.  Anger  stein  to  Keith 

Lloyd’s  Coffee  House, 
November  12,  1803. 

My  Lord,  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  manage 
the  Subscription  raised  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  in  Lord  Nelson’s 
victory,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship  several 

1  The  Princess’  Lady-in-Waiting,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  had  asked  for  a  small  vessel  to 
attend  her  '  on  a  water  party  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.’  On  July  12,  Montagu  advised 
Keith  that  a  ship  should  be  stationed  off  the  residence  of  H.R.H.  at  Ea,st  Cliff  as  there 
was  a  subterranean  passage  to  the  house  by  which  an  enemy  might  in  a  dark  night 
take  her  off  with  the  greatest  ease.’ 
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resolutions  passed  in  favour  of  those  gallant  men  who  suffered  on 
that  occasion  whom  the  Committee  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find 
out.  Allow  me  to  request  the  favour  of  your  Lordship  to  circulate 
the  resolutions  in  such  a  manner  through  the  Navy  as  you  may 
conceive  most  likely  to  answer  the  wishes  of  the  Committee  in  favour 
of  the  parties  concerned.  I  flatter  myself  that  the  publicity  of  these 
resolutions  would  not  only  tend  to  the  good  of  the  service  by  holding 
out  encouragement  to  the  meritorious,  but  also  pursue  the  means 
of  finding  out  those  entitled  to  relief.  And  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
eligible  plans  would  be  to  stick  them  up  in  some  conspicuous  place 
in  the  ship.  Your  Lordship  will  however  act  entirely  at  your 
discretion,  as  I  merely  apologise  for  the  trouble  I  am  giving  you,  and 
have  &c. 

John  Julius  Angerstein. 


3.  Duke  of  Montrose  to  Keith 

London, 
April  20,  1804. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary  that  Mr.  Addington 
should  be  induced  to  call  Mr.  Pitt  to  his  assistance,  or  that  the 
indecision  and  weakness  of  the  measures  of  government  should  be 
shown  to  induce  His  Majesty  to  cause  the  affairs  of  this  country  to 
be  conducted  with  more  firmness  and  energy  by  leading  talents  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

I  have  been  requested  to  write  to  Lord  Elphinstone  to  engage 
him  to  send  his  proxy  for  that  purpose,  but  I  said  I  would  write  to 
you,  whom  I  thought  Lord  Elphinstone  would  look  up  to  as  his 
friend  and  guide.  Mr.  Pitt  said  he  thought  there  might  be  a  delicacy 
about  your  acting  in  Parliament  on  account  of  the  command  you 
hold,  whatever  might  be  your  way  of  thinking  ;  and  I  stated  to  him 
that  Captain  Elphinstone  was  on  service  and  that  therefore  it  was 
not  necessary  to  talk  about  him  at  present,  but  that  Mr.  Addington 
having  taken  a  part  in  his  success  in  Stirlingshire  I  thought  it  a 
matter  of  delicacy  on  my  part  not  to  interfere  with  Captain  E.  to 
engage  him  to  take  any  part  against  Mr.  Addington.  You  will  no 
doubt  be  informed  of  the  point  to  which  things  are  brought  and 
which  requires  all  persons  here  to  mark  their  line.  I  wish  well  to 
Mr.  Addington  personally,  and  have  laboured  to  induce  him  to  call 
Mr.  Pitt  to  his  assistance  ;  if  he  does  not  (and  I  fear  he  will  not  till 
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it  is  too  late)  I  must  take  my  line  with  Mr.  Pitt.  All  this  is  com¬ 
municated  to  you  in  strict  confidence,  not  to  be  spoken  to  any,  but 
I  wish  to  open  myself  to  you  freely.  I  really  have  a  great  esteem 
for  almost  all  His  Majesty’s  confidential  servants,  and  have  been 
long  most  friendly  with  Mr.  Addington,  so  that  I  regret  exceedingly 
the  state  of  things,  but  must  act  decidedly.  Yours  sincerely 

Montrose. 


4.  Keith  to  Melville 

June  19,  1804. 

My  dear  Lord,  From  the  high  respect  in  which  I  hold  Mr.  Pitt  and 
your  Lordship  nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  join 
my  slender  support  to  measures  which  I  am  sure  will  be  well  con¬ 
sidered,  but  I  must  inform  your  Lordship  that  I  have  not  taken  my 
seat  since  the  last  creation  in  fee  to  my  daughter  ;  and  I  had  made 
it  an  invariable  rule  since  the  year  1792  not  to  engage  in  any  political 
career  whilst  employed  on  service,  thinking  it  my  duty  to  execute 
the  commands  of  my  superiors  faithfully  without  entering  into  their 
motives.  I  was  written  to  by  Mr.  Addington  in  whose  administra¬ 
tion  I  obtained  the  creation,  and  by  Lord  St.  Vincent,  with  whom  I 
first  went  to  sea  forty-two  years  ago,  but  declined  for  those  reasons. 
The  Duke  of  Montrose  wrote  to  me  in  consequence  of  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Pitt  and  I  felt  myself  reluctantly  obliged  to  give  the  like 
reply.  I  have  been  hard  pressed  in  another  quarter  where  from  my 
situation  it  is  my  duty  to  obey  if  any  command  had  been  laid  to  that 
effect,  but  I  can  assure  your  Lordship  I  shall  have  great  satisfaction 
in  finding  my  vote  is  not  wanted  and  that  your  strength  will  be 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  national  business  as  it  requires  at  this  trying 
moment.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


5.  Pitt  to  Keith 

Putney  Heath, 
May  20,  1805. 

My  dear  Lord,  Some  circumstances  1  have  arisen  which  make  me 
very  desirous  of  comparing  the  opinions  of  persons  acquainted  with 

1  I.e.  in  preparing  to  form  another  European  coalition  against  Napoleon  in  which 
Nelson’s  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  would  play  a  leading  part. 
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the  subject,  on  the  utility  of  the  different  naval  stations  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  to  your  Lordship  if, 
from  your  peculiar  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  world,  you  would 
give  me  without  reserve  the  benefit  of  your  opinion  on  this  important 
point.  The  chief  places  to  which  I  would  beg  to  call  your  attention 
are  the  isle  of  Elba,  the  port  of  Cagliari  and  the  island  of  Minorca. 
The  material  points  to  be  considered  as  to  each  are  the  fitness  of  the 
harbour  in  itself  to  receive  securely  and  conveniently  a  large  fleet ; 
its  local  advantage  with  a  view  to  watching  Toulon  and  any  opera¬ 
tions  from  thence  directed  against  Sicily  and  the  Italian  States, 
Egypt  or  the  Levant  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  to  passing  the 
Straits  ;  and  thirdly,  the  natural  strength  of  the  position  covering 
the  harbour,  or  the  means  of  strengthening  it  by  fortifications  so  as 
to  be  secure  with  a  garrison  of  5,000  or  6,000  men  against  any  attack 
likely  to  be  made  against  it  in  the  beginning  of  a  war,  before  rein¬ 
forcements  could  be  sent  from  home  to  relieve  it.  For  this  last 
purpose  it  seems  reasonable  to  calculate  on  a  period  not  less  than 
from  three  to  four  months.  I  have  ordered  the  messenger  who 
carries  this  letter  to  wait  your  convenience  ;  and  am  very  sorry  to 
give  you  this  additional  trouble,  knowing  as  I  do  how  constantly 
you  are  engaged.  Believe  me  &c. 

W.  Pitt. 


6.  Keith  to  Pitt 

East  Cliff.  Ramsgate, 
May  2i,  1805. 

Sir,  I  am  honoured  with  your  letter  of  yesterday’s  date  requesting 
that  I  would  communicate  to  you  such  information  respecting  the 
utility  of  the  different  naval  stations  in  the  Mediterranean  as  my 
knowledge  may  enable  me  to  furnish.  I  lose  no  time  in  complying 
with  your  desires,  and  shall  be  very  happy  if  any  of  my  observations 
on  the  subject  can  be  useful  to  you. 

The  harbour  of  Mahon  in  the  island  of  Minorca  is  too  well  known 
to  require  a  particular  description  from  me.  It  is  sufficiently  large 
to  contain  any  fleet,  and  it  is  sufficiently  deep  too,  but  narrow  at  the 
entrance.  There  is  convenience  for  careening  three  ships  at  a  time, 
and  as  much  more  could  be  made  in  the  port  as  might  be  required. 
There  is  plenty  of  water  at  St.  John’s  which,  when  I  commanded  in 
the  Mediterranean,  I  caused  to  be  conducted  to  the  shore  so  as  to 
run  into  the  casks  placed  in  the  ships’  boats.  The  arsenal  is  small 
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but  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  a  fleet  of  12  sail  of  the  line  and 
frigates  in  proportion.  The  best  description  of  this  island  and 
harbour  is  to  be  found  in  Don  Vincente  de  Tofino’s  charts  and  history 
of  the  Balearic  Islands.1  When  Fort  St.  Philip  remained  in  its 
original  state  it  was  strong,  though  ill  situated,  and  with  the  Fort 
of  Philipet  defended  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  and  covered  the 
chain  across  it.  At  present  the  works  are  only  strong  to  the  sea, 
and  towers  have  been  built  at  various  parts  on  the  coast  to  impede 
landing,  for  it  cannot  be  absolutely  prevented  if  the  weather  is  good. 
Cape  Mola  is  very  strong  ground  and  at  an  expense  might  be  rendered 
so  formidable  as  to  resist  for  the  period  mentioned  in  your  letter, 
and  could  have  troops  and  provisions  thrown  into  it  from  the  side 
of  the  sea  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  fortify  the  ground  so 
as  to  cover  the  arsenal  and  harbour  ;  by  this  I  mean  that  a  superior 
force  landed  would  drive  the  troops  into  garrison,  when  the  arsenal 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  the  ships  go  to  sea.  There 
is  another  harbour  on  this  island — Tourmelles — it  is  fortified  in  some 
degree  but  ought  to  be  more  so,  and  in  time  of  war  should  never  be 
left  without  a  ship  of  war  in  it.  The  island  is  well  inhabited,  and 
the  seamen  active  and  hardy  ;  but  neither  they  nor  any  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  served  during  the  late  war  in  consequence  of  the  stipulations 
entered  into  on  our  getting  possession  of  the  island.  The  situation 
of  Minorca  is  certainly  well  calculated  to  watch  both  Toulon  and 
Cartagena.  It  is  about  70  leagues  from  the  former  and  about  90 
from  the  latter.  It  produces  corn  for  about  four  months,  some 
oxen  and  plenty  of  swine,  poultry,  vegetables  and  wine. 

The  island  of  Elba  has  two  harbours — Porto  Longone  and  Porto 
Ferrajo  ;  the  former  is  small ;  it  is  fortified,  but  capable  of  being 
made  stronger  and  that  is  essential,  as  it  is  the  nearest  to  the  Italian 
shore.  Porto  Ferrajo  is  extensive  and  capable  of  holding  a  large 
fleet.  It  is  well  fortified,  but  requires  to  be  much  more  so,  and  even 
were  that  the  case  it  is  impossible  to  cover  the  harbour  so  as  to 
defend  a  fleet  if  a  superior  enemy  were  in  possession  of  the  high 
ground  surrounding  it.  This  island  lies  so  near  to  the  Tuscan  shore, 
now  in  fact  French,  that  troops  could  with  ease  be  thrown  over  in 
calm  or  dark  weather  by  means  of  boats,  which  ships  could  not  at  all 
times  prevent  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of  the  channel ;  for 
although  ships  generally  anchor  in  the  Bocca  and  off  Piombino,  yet 
in  bad  weather  they  would  be  obliged  to  retire.  This  island  has 

1  Tofino  de  San  Miguel,  Director  of  the  Academias  de  Guardias  Espana,  author 
of  Maritime  Atlas  of  Spain  (1789)  and  Description  of  Balearic  Islands  (1787). 
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many  inhabitants  and  contains  rich  mines  of  iron  ore.  Its  vicinity 
to  the  coasts  of  Italy  might  render  it  a  great  commercial  object  by 
furnishing  the  means  of  introducing  our  manufactured  goods  into 
the  adjacent  states.  There  is  plenty  of  good  water  and  provisions 
could  easily  be  obtained  so  long  as  Tuscany  or  the  Roman  State 
continued  open  ;  but  on  a  contrary  supposition  Barbary,  Sardinia 
or  Sicily  would  be  the  only  source.  This  island  is  about  60  leagues 
from  Toulon,  and  is  situated  to  cover  the  Levant ;  and  an  easterly 
wind  which  would  take  a  French  force  down  the  Mediterranean 
would  serve  to  carry  a  following  squadron  after  it. 

The  island  of  Sardinia  is  very  large,  ill  inhabited  and  in  most 
parts  scarce  of  water.  It  has  plenty  of  cattle  and  produces  good 
wine,  but  its  inhabitants  are  in  a  savage  state  except  near  Cagliari. 
Cagliari  is  a  good  road  for  a  fleet,  although  exposed  to  the  south 
wind.  It  cannot  be  made  so  convenient  for  refitting  ships  as  either 
of  the  other  two  islands.  It  is  fortified,  but  by  no  means  as  it  would 
require  to  be.  Having  the  islanders  in  our  interest,  it  might  be 
defended,  for  there  are  many  strong  passes  in  the  country  and  the 
access  very  difficult.  Its  situation  is  very  commanding  as  it  serves 
to  protect  the  Levant,  to  keep  the  Barbary  States  in  check,  and  is 
nearly  the  same  distance  from  Gibraltar  that  Toulon  is. 

Malta  has  this  advantage  over  all  the  other  ports  that  I  have 
mentioned,  that  the  whole  harbour  is  covered  by  its  wonderful 
fortifications,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  no  enemy  would 
presume  to  land  upon  it,  because  the  number  of  men  required  to 
besiege  it  could  not  be  maintained  by  the  island  ;  and  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  superior  fleet,  that  besieging  army  would  find  itself  obliged 
to  surrender  to  the  besieged  or  starve.  At  Malta  all  the  arsenals, 
hospitals,  storehouses  etc.  are  on  a  great  scale.  The  harbour  has 
more  room  than  Mahon  and  the  entrance  is  considerably  wider,  say 
one-third  more. 

If  a  6o-gun  ship  were  kept  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  to  show 
the  Turks  how  to  manage  their  gunboats,  which  are  excellent,  that 
harbour  is  not  to  be  forced  ;  and  if  it  was  possible  to  get  such  a 
nation  to  repair  the  forts  at  Aboukir  and  the  Blockhouse  Point  and 
to  erect  a  small  work  on  the  hill  under  which  our  troops  landed,  it 
would  render  a  debarkation  in  the  Bay  very  difficult ;  and  I  know 
no  other  place  where  an  invading  enemy  could  land  their  troops. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  very  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant 


Keith. 
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7.  Dalrymple  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Hydrographical  Office, 
August  5,  1805. 

Sir,  Be  pleased  to  lay  before  their  Lordships  the  chart  herewith 
sent,  on  which  a  comparison  is  made  of  Captain  Bligh’s  chart  of 
Dungeness  with  that  by  Captain  Johnstone.  The  differences  are  so 
great  and  so  important  that  it  seems  indispensably  necessary  to 
ascertain  which  is  wrong, '  shallow  water  ’  being  expressed  in  Captain 
Johnstone’s  chart  where  7  fathoms  are  marked  in  Captain  Bligh’s. 

I  beg  to  mention  that  Captain  Edmonds  has  given  into  the  Hydro- 
graphical  Office  some  plans  from  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  him 
a  proper  person  to  ascertain  the  matter  in  question.  As  the  positions 
of  distinguishable  objects  on  land  are  well  determined,  the  angles  by 
Hadley  from  a  boat  would  positively  ascertain  the  exact  situation 
of  every  sounding.  I  am  &c. 

A.  Dalrymple. 

Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty. 


8.  Keith  to  Boulton 

Edgar,  off  Ramsgate, 
November  28,  1806. 

Sir,  I  have  this  day  received  your  letter  of  14th  inst.  acquainting 
me  that  by  direction  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  you  have  addressed 
to  me  some  cases  full  of  medals  which  I  had  already  understood  you 
had  so  liberally  and  handsomely  provided  for  distribution  to  the 
sailors  and  marines  who  were  present  at  the  glorious  and  memorable 
Battle  of  Trafalgar  1 ;  and  I  have  at  the  same  time  received  from  Mr. 
Woodward  your  agent  in  London  a  notice  of  his  having  forwarded 
a  box  containing  457  of  the  medals  for  the  surviving  seamen  and 
marines  of  the  Agamemnon,  which  you  may  rest  assured  shall  be 
carefully  sent  by  me  to  her  captain. 

I  beg  your  acceptance  of  my  best  thanks  for  the  very  handsome 
specimen  of  this  medal  that  you  have  been  pleased  to  present  to  me, 
which  I  cannot  fail  highly  to  appreciate  as  a  valuable  memorial  of 
the  professional  merit  and  undaunted  courage  so  conspicuously 
manifested  on  that  auspicious  day.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 

1  Mathew  Boulton,  of  the  firm  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  presented  every  officer  and 
man  with  a  medal,  for  officers  in  copper,  for  the  men  in  pewter.  On  the  obverse  was 
a  bust  of  Nelson  ;  on  the  reverse,  above,  ‘  England  expects  every  man  will  do  his 
duty,’  below,  a  representation  of  the  battle.  Round  the  edge,  ‘  To  the  heroes  of 
Trafalgar,  from  M.  Boulton.’ 
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9.  Statement  of  Prize  Money  and  Freight  Money 

passed  to  the  credit  of  Lord  Keith  by  N.  Brown  and  J.  fackson,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  period  when  His  Lordship  was  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  the  Mediterranean  ( November  30,  I799>  t 0  November  11, 
1801 ) 


1803,  Jan.  31. 


1804,  May  1  . . 
June  24 
July  31 
Oct.  6  . . 
Dec.  31 

1805,  Sept.  16 

1806,  Jan.  31 


Flag  Eighths  Sterling 

Amount  passed  to  His  Lordship’s  credit  this  day  as  per 


account  current  in  book  entitled  Medi¬ 
terranean  Prizes 


£25,456 

737 

9.847 

76 

2,892 

58 

2,899 

3.736 


3 

17 

1 

5 

13 

2 
10 

9 


2 

7 

1 

4 

o 

1 

9 

11 


Total  £45,704  2  11 


Freight  Money  Sterling 

1803,  Jan.  31-1804,  Dec.  31 . .  . 

Flag  Eighths  Spanish  Dollars 
1803,  Jan.  31 . 

Freight  Money  Spanish  Dollars 
1803,  Jan.  31 . 

Flag  Eighths  Tuscan 

1803,  Jan.  31 . 

Freight  Money  Tuscan 


46,076  14  2 
18,485  18  1 
1,567  13  1 
825  10  6 


1803,  Jan.  31  . . 


18  6  6 


Total  £66,974  2  4 


Example  A  from  General  Account  of  Flag  Officer  eighths  received  and 
distributed  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Brown  from  prizes  captured  by  the  Fleet 
employed  in  the  Mediterranean  between  November  1799  and  November 
1801. 
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1800,  Jan.  19.  Vessel  Sig.  della  Providenza,  Genoese  nationality,  cargo  of 
wine  and  com  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa  captured  by  Mutine  (Capt.  W. 
Hoste),  agent  T.  Pollard,  value  £335  15  9. 


Officers  interested 

Proportion  to  each 

Distribution 

Lord  Keith 

Half 

£167  17  11 

Lord  Nelson 

Sixth 

55  19  3 

J.  Duckworth 

Sixth 

55  19  3 

Marquis  de  Niza 

Sixth 

55  19  3 

Example  B  from  General  Account  of  cash  received  by  Mr.  Nicholas 
Brown  for  the  Flag  Officers’  proportion  of  the  Freight  of  monies  shipped 
on  board  the  vessels  employed  on  the  Mediterranean  station. 

1800,  April  20.  From  Capt.  Campbell  from  specie  shipped  in  the  Santa 
Teresa  at  Mahon  and  delivered  at  Cagliari  in  Tuscan  dollars 

Lord  Keith  Flalf  £550 

Lord  Nelson  Quarter  2  12  4 

J.  Duckworth  Quarter  2  12  4 


C.  Items  from  Account  Current  with  Mr.  Nicholas  Brown  in  Spanish 
money.  1802 


Feb.  6. 
10. 
24- 
24- 

March  3. 

7- 

8. 


12. 


Paid  to  music  at  a  dance 
Paid  to  Betty  the  chambermaid 
Paid  to  a  butt  of  sherry  from  Gibraltar 
Paid  to  a  pipe  of  port  from  Minorca 
Paid  for  ten  turkeys 
Paid  for  a  portrait  of  the  Grand  Signor 
Paid  to  maitre  d’hotel’s  account  for  disburse¬ 
ments  from  October  13  last,  and  wages  for 
himself  and  assistants 

Paid  for  three  pair  of  pistols  for  Sir  S.  Smith 


£6  o  0 
700 
171  o  o 
180  0  o 
13  o  o 
48  o  o 

4,118  4  6 
287  6  o 
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BAY  OF  BISCAY 

INTRODUCTION 

Keith  was  sixty-six  years  old  when,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Cotton, 
he  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Channel  Fleet  on  Febru¬ 
ary  24,  1812.  At  first  he  flew  his  flag  in  the  San  Josef  (112),  but  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  on  shore  at  Plymouth  on  account  of  ill  health.  In 
defending  this  practice  to  the  Admiralty  he  quoted  the  precedents  set  by 
his  predecessors,  notably  St.  Vincent,  who  were  also  comparatively  old 
men  by  the  time  they  had  risen  to  this,  the  senior  command.  Though 
he  frequently  cruised  off  Brest  himself,  the  command  of  the  blockading 
squadron  was  normally  exercised  by  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Harry  Neale,  as 
was  that  in  Basque  Roads  by  Rear-Admiral  P.  C.  Durham  ;  Keith's 
second-in-command  at  Plymouth  was  Rear-Admiral  Sir  T.  Byam  Martin. 

According  to  the  lists  printed  below,  Keith’s  force  in  1812  amounted 
to  15  of  the  line,  14  frigates  and  10  smaller  vessels  of  war  at  a  time  when 
the  French  force  in  the  Atlantic  ports  numbered  10  of  the  line  and  12 
frigates.  When  he  hauled  down  his  flag  on  July  22,  1814,  after  the 
termination  of  hostilities,  his  force  had  increased  to  20  of  the  line,  17 
frigates  and  no  smaller  vessels.  The  area  under  his  command  extended 
from  Portsmouth  to  the  north  coast  of  Spain.  Cawsand  Bay,  where 
Rennie  was  beginning  to  build  Plymouth  breakwater  at  this  time,  was 
the  usual  anchorage  for  the  blockading  squadrons.  Keith’s  instructions, 
dated  May  15,  show  that  his  duties  were  much  the  same  as  those  of  his 
predecessors  over  the  past  ten  years.  His  prime  duty  was  the  close 
blockade  of  Brest.  During  the  period  of  his  command  only  one  squadron 
broke  out  when,  in  March  1812,  Allemand  escaped  on  a  commerce  raid. 
He  returned  to  port  undetected  after  succeeding  in  capturing  only  one 
escort  frigate  from  the  East  India  convoy  which  was  his  objective.  Of 
the  many  small  actions  composing  the  sporadic  operations  described  in 
this  section,  the  most  distinguished  was  Hotham’s  destruction  of  two 
frigates  and  a  brig  off  Lorient  in  May  1812. 

A  more  serious  threat  to  British  naval  supremacy  came  from  the 
United  States  during  the  war  of  1812-14.  Only  the  impact  of  that  war  in 
European  waters  concerns  us  here,  but  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to 
print  the  various  Orders  in  Council  of  the  period,  particularly  that  of 
June  23,  1812,  which  revoked  the  restrictions  on  American  shipping  which 
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were  considered  so  vexatious.  However,  by  the  time  the  news  reached 
America  the  President  had  already  declared  war  on  June  18  and  American 
cruisers  were  already  at  sea.  Not  till  July  30  did  the  British  Government 
order  the  detention  of  American  vessels,  and  even  then  those  under 
licence  to  carry  supplies  to  the  Peninsula  were  permitted  to  return  un¬ 
molested.  Apart  from  the  very  numerous  cases  of  American  subjects 
being  released  from  service  in  British  ships  on  the  production  of  authentic 
documents,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  widow  of  the  American  minister 
in  France  was  allowed  to  return  home  without  fear  of  internment,  in 
contrast  to  the  attitude  adopted  by  Napoleon  with  regard  to  British 
persons  in  1803. 

As  a  result  of  the  Continental  Blockade  described  in  a  previous  section, 
the  American  marine  had  captured  much  of  the  colonial  carrying  trade, 
so  that  by  this  date  a  great  amount  of  shipping  traded  under  licence  with 
Bordeaux  and  Nantes.  As  soon  as  these  ships  had  obtained  letters  of 
marque  they  continued  to  cruise  in  the  Bay  and  in  the  Channel  Soundings 
as  privateers.  On  November  29,  1812,  Admiral  Durham  wrote  from  the 
French  coast,  ‘  The  Americans  are  running  in  and  out  like  rabbits  ;  our 
ships  have  no  chance  with  them,  or  are  unfortunate.’  Nevertheless  the 
list  of  captures  soon  became  formidable  and  Keith  reaped  a  rich  reward 
from  prize  money.  He  had  been  singularly  fortunate  in  this  respect  all 
his  life. 

The  famous  frigate  actions  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  did  not  concern 
Keith’s  fleet,  but  it  is  significant  that  on  July  15  he  prohibited  his  frigates 
from  engaging  their  so-called  American  counterparts  single-handed.  As 
is  well  known,  the  chief  reason  for  the  British  reverses  was  inferiority  in 
fire  power,  to  which  must  be  added  inefficient  gunnery — a  subject  on 
which  an  Admiralty  order  printed  below  (p.  323)  throws  an  interesting 
light.  The  chief  American  frigate  to  find  her  way  into  European  waters 
was  the  President  (Commodore  Rodgers)  on  her  singularly  ineffective  cruise 
during  the  summer  of  1814.  Far  more  damage  was  done  by  the  U.S. 
sloop  of  war  Wasp  (Captain  Blakeley)  before  her  mysterious  disappearance 
in  mid-Atlantic  in  October  1814.  The  President  was  captured  off  Sandy 
Hook  in  January  1815  before  the  news  reached  America  that  hostilities 
had  been  terminated  by  the  Convention  of  Ghent  signed  the  previous  month. 

By  that  date  the  European  war  had  drawn  to  a  close,  hostilities 
actually  terminating  on  April  28,  1814,  though  Napoleon  had  left  for 
Elba  on  the  17th.  The  story  of  the  Navy’s  co-operation  with  the  Army 
in  Spain  is  told  in  the  next  section  because  it  makes  a  self-contained 
subject.  Only  the  last  part  of  the  story,  after  Wellington’s  army  had 
invaded  France,  is  included  here.  Rear-Admiral  Penrose  was  then  in 
command  of  this  detached  force  and  it  was  he  who  took  the  ships  up  to 
Bordeaux  in  April.  ‘A  singular  contrast  was  presented  by  the  two  opposite 
sides  of  the  Gironde,’  he  wrote  later.1  '  The  whole  of  the  population  on 
1  Life  of  Penrose,  by  J.  Penrose,  1850,  p.  33. 
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the  right  bank  were  friends  of  the  Bourbons.  On  the  one  side  the  batteries 
were  deserted  and  the  white  [royalist]  flag  was  displayed  on  the  steeples 
of  the  churches,  of  which  the  bells  gave  peals  of  welcome  as  the  squadron 
advanced.  On  the  other  side  the  tricolor  still  waved,  and  the  batteries 
were  manned.’  It  was  feared  that  the  Regulus  (74)  and  three  enemy  brigs 
would  offer  resistance  to  the  Porcupine,  but  their  crews  set  fire  to  their 
ships  and  when  the  Admiral,  together  with  General  Lord  Dalhousie  and 
the  Due  d’Angouleme,  visited  the  theatre  on  the  night  when  the  news  of 
the  Restoration  arrived  from  Paris  ‘“God  Save  the  King”  and  “Rule 
Britannia  ”  were  loudly  called  for,  and  the  English  sailor’s  hornpipe  was 
demanded.’ 

On  May  8  Keith,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  arrived  at  Bordeaux  to 
superintend  the  shipping  of  14,000  Peninsular  veterans  to  the  United 
States.  A  week  later  he  wrote  to  his  daughter  Mary  :  ‘  I  lead  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  life  here  and  see  nothing  but  extreme  folly  and  vanity,  and  for 
anything  I  am  doing  here  I  might  as  well  go  to  Paris  and  make  a  fool  of 
myself  like  many  others.’  That  month,  however,  he  was  rewarded  for  his 
services  by  being  created  a  Viscount  and  on  June  6  he  was  recalled.  He 
hauled  down  his  flag  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte  at  Plymouth  on  July  29, 
1814. 


1.  Admiralty  to  Keith 

Whereas  by  our  Commission  bearing  date  this  day  we  have 
appointed  your  Lordship  Commander-in-Chief  of  a  squadron  of  H.M. 
ships  and  vessels  employed  and  to  be  employed  in  the  Channel 
Soundings,  or  wherever  else  H.M.  favour  shall  require  ;  and  whereas 
we  think  fit  that  you  should  hoist  your  flag  on  board  H.M.S.  San  Josef 
at  Spithead,  your  Lordship  is  hereby  required  and  directed  to  repair 
forthwith  to  that  anchorage,  and  hoisting  your  flag  on  board  the 
said  ship  to  take  under  your  command  the  Flag  Officers,  Captains, 
Commanders  and  commanding  officers  of  H.M.  ships  and  vessels 
late  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  Bart.,  de¬ 
ceased,  which  are  named  in  the  accompanying  list,  the  said  officers 
being  respectively  directed  to  place  themselves  under  your  Lordship’s 
command,  and  receiving  from  the  officer  left  in  command  of  the 
Channel  Fleet  all  such  standing  orders  and  instructions  as  may 
remain  in  his  hands  either  in  part  or  in  the  whole  unexecuted,  carry 
the  same  into  execution. 

Given  under  our  hands  the  24  February  1812. 

Bickerton,  Domett,  Robinson. 
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List  of  H.M.  ships  and  vessels  put  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Keith,  K.B. 


San  fosef 

Royal  Sovereign 

Boyne 

T  onnant 

Pomfee 

N  orthumberlan 

Colossus 

Dannemark 

Conquistador 

Queen 

Tigre  . . 

Bulwark 

Cressy  . . 

Surveillante 

Rhin  . . 

Armide 

Rota 

Andromache 
Diana  . . 

Dryad  . . 

Isis 

Niemen 

Unicorn 

Belle  Poule 

Medusa 

Loire  . . 

Maidstone 

Lyra  . . 

Goldfinch 

Sparrow 

Arrow  . . 

Piercer 

Constant 

Growler 

Nimrod 

Fancy  . . 

Albion 

Abercrombie 

Poictiers 


Captain  G.  McKinley 
W.  Bedford 
C.  Jones 
Sir  John  Gore 
Sir  Athol  Wood 

H.  Hotham 
T.  Alexander 
J.  Bissett 
Lord  Wm.  Stuart 
Lord  Colville 
T.  Halliday 
Sir  Rich.  King 
C.  D.  Paten 
Sir  George  Collier 
C.  Malcolm 
R.  D.  Dunn 
P.  Somerville 

G.  Tobin 
W.  Ferris 
E.  Galway 

H.  H.  Christian 

Sir  Michael  Seymour 
G.  B.  Salt 
J.  Brisbane 
Hon.  D.  P.  Bouverie 
G.  W.  Blaney 
G.  Burdett 
R.  Boyle 
E.  Waller 

I.  Taylor 
.  Lieut.  J.  Scriven 

J.  Kneeshaw 
J.  Stoke 
J.  Weeks 
.  Mr.  J.  Peake 

E.  Holland 

I.  Watton 

Captain  W.  C.  Fahie 

J.  P.  Beresford 
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B.  List  of  French  and  British  Forces,  February  2g,  1812 

FRENCH 

Brest.  One  two-decker,  5  frigates,  1  corvette.  Building — 1  two-decker, 
2  brigs. 

L’Orient.  Four  two-deckers,  2  corvettes.  Building — 3  two-deckers, 
2  frigates. 

Loire.  Two  frigates.  Building — 2  two-deckers. 

Sables  d'Olonne.  Two  frigates  dismantled. 

Charente.  One  three-decker.  Building— 2  three-deckers,  2  two-deckers, 
1  frigate. 

Aix  Roads.  Two  two-deckers,  3  brigs. 

Gironde.  Three  frigates. 

Passages.  One  frigate,  1  brig,  1  schooner. 

Estimated  Total.  Ready  or  equipping — 11  ships  of  the  line. 

12  frigates. 

Building — 10  ships  of  the  line. 

2  frigates. 


BRITISH 

Plymouth — Royal  Sovereign  (100),  Surveillante  (38),  Diana  (38),  Tonnant 
(80),  Albion. 

Portsmouth — San  Josef  (114),  Boyne  (98),  Pompee  (80),  Abercrombie  (74), 
Queen  (74). 

From  15  to  30  leagues  W.  Finisterre— Rota  (38),  Rhin  (38),  Maidstone  (36). 
From  lat.  44°-47°  N.,  long.  i5°-24°  W.— Belle  Poule  (38),  Dryad  (36), 
Sparrow  (14). 

Channel  Fleet  total — 15  ships  of  the  line 
14  frigates 

3  sloops 

4  gunbrigs 

3  hired  cutters. 


2.  Ferris  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Diana, 
March  11,  1812. 

Sir,  As  I  consider  it  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  should  have  the  earliest  information 
of  the  escape  of  the  enemy’s  ships  from  L’Orient  on  the  9th  inst., 
amounting  to  four  sail  of  the  line,  and  two  frigates,  I  have  directed 
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the  Nimrod  cutter  to  proceed  to  the  first  port  for  the  conveyance  of 
this  information,  and  I  beg  to  signify  at  the  same  time  that  I  kept 
watching  them  in  the  ship  I  command  the  9th  and  10th.1  Yesterday 
afternoon  I  fell  in  with  H.M.S.  Pompee,  who  gave  me  directions  to 
cruise  to  the  eastward  of  the  squadron  to  apprise  the  outward  bound 
Trade  of  their  situation,  and  a  little  before  dark  discovered  two  sail, 
apparently  of  the  line,  standing  immediately  for  the  French  squadron. 
The  Pompee  stood  to  the  south-eastward.  A  firing  is  now  heard  in 
the  N.W.  which  I  calculate  may  be  them  and  gives  me  only  time  to 
transmit  this  statement  for  their  Lordships’  information. 

Latitude  at  8  a.m. — 48°  15'  N.  50  58'  West. 

Wind  E.N.E.  by  the  board  on  the  starboard  tack.  I  have  &c. 

W.  Ferris. 


3.  Admiralty  to  Keith 

March  i8,  1812. 

My  Lord,  Mr.  Beasley,  the  American  Consul,  having  in  his  letter 
of  the  1 6th  inst.  requested  that  the  men  belonging  to  the  American 
vessels  named  on  the  other  side  hereof  detained  on  board  H.M.  ships 
expressed  may  be  discharged  ;  I  have  it  in  command  from  my 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  signify  their  direction  to 
you  to  call  upon  the  captains  of  the  said  ships  to  state  the  cases  of 
the  men  in  question,  and  to  transmit  their  reports  to  me  for  their 
Lordships’  information.  I  have  &c. 

J.  Barrow. 

List — Arno,  Manlius,  Hannibal,  Prudentia,  Don  Roderick,  Spy. 


4.  Official  Summary  of  Instructions  issued  to  Lord  Keith 

Former  instructions  revoked. 

Enemy’s  force  ready  for  sea  : 

Brest :  5  of  the  line,  6  frigates. 

Rochefort  :  3  of  the  line,  1  frigate. 

Bordeaux  :  3  frigates. 


1  Although  both  King  off  Ushant  and  Durham  off  Finisterre  went  in  pursuit, 
nothing  further  was  heard  of  this  squadron  under  Allemand.  Before  his  return  on 
March  29,  he  captured  the  Nijaden  frigate,  but  the  East  Indiamen  she  was  escorting 
escaped  (James,  V.  313). 
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Force  appropriated  to  watch  the  enemy  :  io  of  the  line,  12  frigates. 
Objects  to  be  provided  for  in  the  disposition  (1)  To  blockade  the 
enemy.  (2)  To  pursue  them  if  they  escape.  (3)  To  protect  the  trade 
against  their  excursions.  (4)  To  assist  the  Spaniards.  (5)  To  annoy 
the  enemy’s  trade. 

Blockade  of  Brest  to  be  personally  directed  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  (a  letter  of  January  6,  1813,  authorises  the  officer  second-in- 
command  to  be  employed  in  Basque  Roads  if  thought  fit).  In  case 
the  enemy  escape  from  Brest  a  discretion  to  be  exercised  how  to  act 
if  informed  of  the  enemy’s  destination.  If  no  certain  intelligence  is 
received,  or  if  the  ships  have  troops  on  board  and  are  supposed  to 
be  bound  for  Ireland,  to  proceed  off  Cape  Clear  to  receive  information 
from  the  Admiral  at  Cork.  If  the  ships  have  troops  on  board  and 
are  supposed  to  be  bound  for  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Lisbon,  Cadiz, 
not  to  decide  forthwith  in  pursuing  them  except  on  receiving  positive 
information,  but  to  protect  Ireland.  Under  certain  circumstances 
to  run  to  the  westward  in  the  track  of  the  trade  to  obtain  vital  in¬ 
formation  of  the  enemy’s  course  and  to  protect  convoys. 

To  give  similar  instructions  to  any  detachment.  A  small  force 
in  concert  with  the  ships  in  the  Charente  may  surprise  our  small 
squadron  there  :  officer  in  Basque  Roads  to  be  apprised  and  rein¬ 
forced  if  necessary.  In  case  of  the  enemy’s  escape  as  great  a  force 
as  possible  to  be  left  off  Brest  to  intercept  stragglers  :  other  ships 
will  be  pushed  out  from  England.  If  the  enemy  attempted  to  collect 
his  force  in  Brest  it  will  be  from  Cherbourg  and  Rochefort,  rather 
than  from  the  Mediterranean  or  Scheldt.  To  keep  small  cruisers  to 
windward  to  look  out  for  ships  from  Cherbourg,  and  in  southerly 
and  easterly  winds  for  those  from  Rochefort  and  L’ Orient. 

Rochefort  next  in  importance  to  Brest.  The  squadron  in 
Basque  Roads  liable  to  be  surprised.  To  select  a  discreet  officer  for 
the  command  off  Rochefort.  To  occupy  a  station  without  the 
Roads  in  certain  winds.  The  greatest  risk  of  surprise  is  from  Brest. 
One  or  two  small  vessels  to  be  attached  to  this  squadron.  In  case 
the  enemy’s  ships  escape  from  Rochefort  unperceived,  the  senior 
officer  first  to  look  into  L’Orient,  and  if  not  there  to  proceed  off 
Ushant.  If  they  escape,  or  information  is  received  of  them,  to  be 
pursued. 

L’Orient  to  be  frequently  reconnoitred  by  small  vessels  as  well 
as  by  ships  of  the  line  going  or  returning  from  Basque  Roads.  No 
additional  instructions  necessary  respecting  assistance  to  the 
Spaniards  or  to  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy’s  trade.  Ships  to  be 
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kept  complete  in  water  and  provisions  and  furnished  with  refresh¬ 
ment  ;  particular  attention  to  be  paid  thereto  and  a  system  arranged 
for  frequently  and  regularly  relieving  them. 

[Signed]  Melville,  Domett,  Yorke.  April  24,  1812. 


List  of  ships  under  the  orders  of  Admiral  Lord  Keith 


Guns 

Name 

Commander 

114 

5.  Josef 

R.  Jackson 

100 

Royal  Sovereign 

W.  Bedford 

98 

Boyne 

C.  Jones 

80 

Tonnant 

Sir  J.  Gore 

80 

Pompee 

Sir  A.  Wood 

74 

N  orthumberland 

H.  Hotham 

74 

Queen 

Lord  Colville 

74 

Tigre 

J.  Halliday 

74 

Bulwark 

T.  Browne 

74 

A  bercrombie 

W.  C.  Fahie 

74 

Colossus 

T.  Alexander 

74 

Conquistador 

Lord  W.  Stuart 

74 

Hannibal 

Sir  M.  Seymour 

74 

Elizabeth 

E.  L.  Gower 

Frigates — 

38 

Surveillante 

Sir  G.  R.  Collier 

38 

Rhin 

C.  Malcolm 

38 

Armide 

D.  Dunn 

38 

Rota 

P.  Somerville 

38 

Andromache 

G.  Tobin 

38 

Belle  Poule 

J.  Brisbane 

36 

Dryad 

E.  Galway 

36 

Isis 

H.  H.  Christian 

36 

Medusa 

Hon.  D.  P.  Bouverie 

36 

Maidstone 

G.  Burdett 

32 

Unicorn 

G.  B.  Salt 

Sloops — 

14 

Sparrow 

I.  Taylor 

10 

Lyra 

R.  Boyle 

10 

Goldfinch 

E.  Waller 

Gunbrigs  and  hired  cutters — 

12  Piercer,  Constant,  Growler,  Arrow 

—  Nimrod,  Fancy,  Albion. 
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5.  General  Orders 

May  15,  1812. 

The  following  directions  are  to  be  observed  in  future  by  H.M.  ships 
and  vessels  under  my  command. 

Whenever  the  line-of-battle  ships  composing  the  squadron  ap¬ 
pointed  to  watch  the  enemy’s  force  in  Brest  take  shelter  in  strong 
westerly  gales  either  in  Cawsand  Bay  or  Torbay,  the  frigates  and 
smaller  vessels  are  carefully  to  watch  the  enemy’s  ships  during  their 
absence  as  long  as  they  can  keep  the  sea,  not  only  with  a  view  to 
giving  the  earliest  possible  information  of  the  enemy’s  movements, 
but  for  observing  them,  in  the  event  of  their  putting  to  sea,  and  for 
leaving  them,  one  at  a  time,  with  intelligence  of  their  course,  so  as  to 
ensure  if  possible  the  squadron’s  being  led  to  them.  And  in  the 
event  of  the  frigates  and  smaller  vessels  being  obliged  by  stress  of 
weather  to  run  for  shelter,  they  are  to  make  for  the  most  western 
port  they  can  possibly  fetch,  and  return  to  their  station  the  moment 
the  weather  moderates. 

In  case  of  any  of  the  cruisers  under  my  command  fall  in  with  a 
squadron  of  the  enemy’s  line-of-battle  ships  at  sea,  they  are  to  watch 
their  motions  with  the  greatest  vigilance,  and  as  a  judgement  may 
be  formed  on  their  probable  destination  they  are,  in  case  it  should 
be  the  West  Indies,  to  proceed  in  the  first  instance  to  Madeira  and 
afterwards  to  Barbadoes,  returning  to  Plymouth  after  they  have 
lodged  their  information  with  the  commanding  officers  there.  But 
in  case  they  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  enemy’s  squadron  is 
destined  for  the  Mediterranean,  they  are  to  proceed  to  Cadiz  and 
acquaint  the  Flag  Officer  there  with  all  the  information  they  possess, 
and  then  go  on  to  Gibraltar  and  to  the  fleet  off  Toulon  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  afterwards  return  to  Plymouth  as  directed. 

The  commanders  of  cruisers  under  the  above-mentioned  circum¬ 
stances  are  also  to  transmit  to  me,  or  the  Flag  Officer  commanding 
off  Brest  during  my  absence,  as  well  as  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  as  well  as  by  merchant  vessels  as  others,  the  fullest  informa¬ 
tion  in  their  power  of  the  enemy’s  proceedings  ;  and  in  reporting 
such  intelligence  as  latitude,  longitude,  state  of  the  wind  and  weather, 
the  enemy’s  course,  description  of  his  ships,  whether  they  appear  to 
have  troops  on  board,  and  any  other  particular  that  is  of  importance, 
is  to  be  stated  with  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy.  And  in  case 
more  than  one  cruiser  should  fall  in  with  the  enemy  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  them  is  to  proceed  as  above  directed,  one  is  to  endeavour 
to  fall  in  with  the  squadron  sent  in  pursuit,  and  the  remainder  to 
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repair  to  the  squadron  off  Ushant,  according  as  circumstances  shall 
render  necessary  and  the  commanding  officers  shall  judge  best  for 
H.M.  service. 

Keith. 


6.  Hotham  to  Neale 

Northumberland,  Penmarks, 
May  24,  1812. 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  object  of  the  orders 
I  received  from  you  to  proceed  off  L’Orient  for  the  purpose  of  inter¬ 
cepting  two  French  frigates  and  a  brig  has  been  accomplished  by 
their  total  destruction  at  the  entrance  of  that  port  by  H.M.  ship 
under  my  command  (the  Growler  gunbrig  in  company)  under  the 
circumstances  I  beg  leave  to  relate  to  you. 

On  Friday  the  22nd  inst.  at  ten  a.m.  the  N.W.  point  of  the  Isle 
Groa  [Groix]  bearing  N.  ten  miles  distant,  and  the  wind  very  light 
from  W.  by  N.,  they  were  discovered  crowding  on  all  possible  sail 
before  it  for  L’Orient.  My  first  endeavour  was  to  cut  them  off  to 
windward  of  the  island,  but  finding  I  could  not  effect  it,  the  North-- 
umberland  was  pushed  by  every  exertion  round  the  S.E.  end  of  Groa 
and  by  hauling  to  the  wind  as  close  as  I  could  to  leeward  of  it,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  fetching  to  windward  of  the  harbour’s  mouth 
before  the  enemy  ships  reached  it.  Their  commander,  seeing  himself 
thus  cut  off,  made  a  signal  to  his  consorts  and  hauled  to  the  wind 
on  the  larboard  tack  to  windward  of  Point  Taleet.  I  continued 
beating  to  windward  between  Groa  and  the  Continent  to  close  with 
them,  exposed  to  batteries  on  both  sides  when  I  stood  within  their 
reach,  which  was  unavoidable.  The  wind  had  by  this  time  freshened 
considerably.  At  49  minutes  past  two  p.m.  the  enemy  bore  up  in 
close  line  ahead,  and  under  every  sail  that  could  be  set  made  a  bold 
and  determined  attempt  to  run  between  me  and  the  shore,  under 
cover  of  the  numerous  batteries  with  which  it  is  lined  in  that  part. 

I  placed  the  N orthumberland  to  meet  them  as  close  as  I  could,  with 
her  head  to  the  shore  and  the  main-topsail  shivering,  and  made  dis¬ 
positions  for  laying  one  of  them  alongside  ;  but  they  hauled  so  very 
close  round  the  point  that  in  my  ignorance  of  the  depth  of  water  so 
near  the  shore  I  did  not  think  it  practicable  to  prosecute  that  plan. 

I  therefore  bore  up  and  steered  parallel  with  them  and  opened  a 
broadside  on  them,  which  was  returned  by  a  very  animated  and  well- 
directed  fire  of  round,  grape  and  other  shot,  supported  by  three 
batteries  for  the  space  of  21  minutes,  and  was  very  destructive  to 
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our  sails  and  rigging.  My  object  was  to  prevent  their  hauling  out¬ 
side  the  rock  named  Le  Graul,  but  in  steering  sufficiently  close  to 
it  to  leave  them  no  room  to  pass  between  me  and  it.  The  utmost 
difficulty  was  experienced  by  a  cloud  of  smoke  which  drifted  ahead 
of  the  ship  and  totally  obscured  it ;  however,  by  the  care  of  Mr. 
Stewart,  the  master,  the  ship  was  carried  within  the  distance  of  her 
own  length  and  the  enemy  were  in  consequence  obliged  to  attempt 
passing  within  it,  where  there  was  not  water  enough  and  they  all 
grounded,  under  every  sail,  on  the  rocks  between  it  and  the  shore. 

The  sails  and  rigging  of  the  Northumberland  were  so  much 
damaged  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  enemy  to  the  effects  of  the 
falling  tide,  while  I  repaired  my  rigging,  working  to  windward  during 
that  time  with  what  sail  I  could  set  ;  in  which  interval  the  Growler 
joined  and  fired  on  the  enemy  occasionally.  At  28  minutes  after 
five  I  anchored  in  6|  fathoms  with  the  ship’s  broadside  bearing  on 
the  enemy’s  two  frigates  and  brig  at  point-blank  range,  all  of  them 
having  fallen  on  their  side  as  the  tide  left  them  and  exposed  their 
copper  to  us,  and  the  mainmasts  of  one  frigate  and  the  brig  were 
gone  ;  and  from  34  minutes  after  five  till  49  minutes  past  six  a 
deliberate  and  careful  fire  was  kept  up  on  them,  at  which  time,  the 
crews  having  quitted  their  vessels,  all  their  bottoms  having  been 
pierced  by  very  many  of  our  shots  so  low  down  as  to  insure  their 
filling  on  a  rising  tide,  and  the  leading  frigate  being  completely  in 
flames,  I  got  under  sail.  Three  batteries  fired  at  the  ship  during 
the  whole  time  she  was  at  anchor. 

At  5  minutes  before  eight  the  leading  frigate  blew  up  with  an 
awful  destruction,  leaving  no  remains  of  her  visible.  At  the  close 
of  day  I  anchored  for  the  night  out  of  reach  of  the  batteries.  At  ten 
the  other  frigate  appeared  to  be  on  fire  also,  and  at  half  past  eleven 
the  flames  burst  forth  from  her  ports  and  every  part  with  unex- 
tinguishable  fury  ;  which  unlooked-for  event  leaving  me  nothing 
more  to  attempt  in  the  morning,  the  brig  being  quite  on  her  beam 
ends,  I  weighed  at  midnight  with  the  Growler  in  company,  profiting 
by  the  brightness  of  the  moon  to  get  to  sea  ;  but  it  was  so  near  calm 
that  I  made  very  little  progress  and  therefore  saw  the  frigate  burning 
from  head  to  stern  all  night  and  explode  at  35  minutes  after  two  in 
the  morning.  In  the  course  of  the  day  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
from  the  N.W.  point  of  Groa  a  third  fire  and  explosion  in  the  same 
spot,  which  could  have  been  no  other  but  the  brig. 

During  the  time  of  firing  on  the  enemy  vessels  a  seaman,  who 
states  himself  to  be  a  native  of  Portugal,  swam  from  one  of  them  to 
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the  Northumberland,  by  whom  I  am  informed  that  their  names  were 
L’Arianne  and  L’ Andromaque  of  44  guns  and  450  men  each,  and  the 
Mameluke  brig  of  18  guns  and  150  men  ;  that  they  sailed  from  the 
Loire  in  January  ;  had  been  cruising  in  various  parts  of  the  Atlantic 
and  had  destroyed  36  vessels  of  different  nations — Americans, 
Spaniards,  Portuguese  and  English,  taking  the  most  valuable  parts 
of  their  cargoes  on  board  the  frigates,  and  one  vessel  they  sent  as  a 
cartel  to  England  with  about  200  prisoners.  .  .  .  [Casualty  list — 
5  killed,  28  wounded].  I  have  &c. 

H.  Hotham. 


7.  Secretary  of  Admiralty  to  Keith 

Admiralty  Office, 
May  25,  1812. 

My  Lord,  The  Committee  for  the  managing  the  affairs  at  Lloyd’s 
Coffee  House  having  represented  to  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  that  there  are  still  missing  eighteen  of  the  ships  from 
Jamaica  which  parted  from  the  Dauntless  in  long.  56°  on  the  29th 
of  last  month,  I  am  commanded  by  their  Lordships  to  signify  their 
direction  to  your  Lordship  to  order  out  all  cruisers  for  the  purpose 
of  looking  out  for  and  protecting  into  port  the  ships  in  question. 
I  am  &c. 

J.  W.  Croker. 


8.  Order  in  Council 

June  23,  1812. 

Whereas  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Regent  was  pleased  to  declare,  in 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty,  on  the  21st  day  of  April, 
1812, 

‘  That  if  at  any  time  hereafter  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  shall 
by  some  authentic  act  of  the  French  Government,  publicly  promul¬ 
gated,  be  absolutely  and  unconditionally  repealed,  then  and  from 
thenceforth  the  Order  in  Council  of  January  7,  1807  and  the  Order  in 
Council  of  April  26,  1809  shall,  without  any  further  Order,  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  declared  from  thenceforth  to  be  wholly  and  absolutely 
revoked.’ 

And  whereas  the  Charge  des  Affaires  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  resident  at  this  Court  did,  on  the  20th  day  of  May  last, 
transmit  to  Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh,  one  of  H.M.  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  a  copy  of  a  certain  Instrument  then  for  the  first 
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time  communicated  to  this  Court,  purporting  to  be  a  Decree  passed 
by  the  Government  of  France  on  April  28,  1811,  by  which  the 
Decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  are  declared  to  be  definitively  no  longer 
in  force  in  regard  to  American  vessels. 

And  whereas  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Regent,  although  he  cannot 
consider  the  tenor  of  the  said  Instrument  as  satisfying  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  the  said  Order  of  April  21  last,  upon  which  the  said 
Orders  were  to  cease  and  determine  ;  is  nevertheless  disposed  on 
his  part  to  take  such  measures  as  may  tend  to  re-establish  the  inter¬ 
course  between  neutral  and  belligerent  nations  upon  its  accustomed 
principles — H.R.H.  the  Prince  Regent,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf 
of  His  Majesty,  is  therefore  pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  H.M. 
Privy  Council,  to  order  and  declare,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered  and 
declared,  that  the  Order  in  Council  bearing  date  January  7,  1807, 
and  the  Order  in  Council  bearing  date  April  26,  1809,  be  revoked,  so 
far  as  may  regard  American  vessels,  and  their  cargoes  being  American 
property,  from  the  first  day  August  next. 

But  whereas  by  certain  acts  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  all  British  armed  vessels  are  excluded  from  the 
harbours  and  waters  of  the  said  United  States,  the  armed  vessels 
of  France  being  permitted  to  enter  therein  ;  and  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  is  inter¬ 
dicted,  the  commercial  intercourse  between  France  and  the  said 
United  States  having  been  restored,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Regent  is 
pleased  hereby  further  to  declare,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
His  Majesty,  that  if  the  Government  of  the  said  United  States  shall 
not  as  soon  as  may  be  after  this  Order  shall  have  been  duly  notified 
by  H.M.  Minister  in  America  to  the  said  Government  revoke,  or 
cause  to  be  revoked,  the  said  acts,  the  present  Order  shall  in  that 
case,  after  due  notice  signified  by  H.M.  Minister  in  America  to  the 
said  Government,  be  thenceforth  null  and  of  no  effect. 

It  is  further  ordered  and  declared  that  all  American  vessels  and 
their  cargoes,  being  American  property,  that  shall  have  been  cap¬ 
tured  subsequently  to  the  20th  day  of  May  last  for  a  breach  of  the 
aforesaid  Orders  in  Council  alone,  and  which  shall  not  have  been 
actually  condemned  before  the  date  of  this  Order  ;  and  that  all 
ships  and  cargoes  as  aforesaid  that  shall  henceforth  be  captured 
under  the  said  Orders,  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  August  next,  shall  not 
be  proceeded  against  to  condemnation  till  further  orders,  but  shall, 
in  the  event  of  this  order  not  becoming  null  and  of  no  effect,  in  the 
case  aforesaid,  be  forthwith  liberated  and  restored,  subject  to  such 
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reasonable  expenses  on  the  part  of  the  captors  as  shall  have  been 
justly  incurred. 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  Order  contained,  respecting  the 
revocation  of  the  Orders  herein  mentioned,  shall  be  taken  to  revive 
wholly  or  in  part  the  Orders  in  Council  of  November  11,  1807,  or 
any  other  Order  not  herein  mentioned,  or  to  deprive  parties  of  any 
legal  remedy  to  which  they  may  be  entitled  under  the  Order  in 
Council  of  April  21,  1812.  .  .  . 

James  Buller. 


9.  Order  in  Council 


July  30,  1812. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh,  one  of  H.M.  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  having  by  his  letter  to  us  of  this  day’s  date 
signified  to  us  the  commands  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Regent  that  we 
should  give  the  necessary  orders  for  detaining  and  bringing  in  all 
vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States  of  America,  or  to  the  citizens 
or  inhabitants  thereof,  except  such  as  may  be  furnished  with  British 
licences,  which  vessels  are  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  said  licences  ;  We  do  hereby  require  and  direct  you  to 
bring  in,  or  send  into  some  convenient  port  belonging  to  His  Majesty, 
all  such  American  vessels  as  you  may  fall  in  with  accordingly. 

We  do  further  require  and  direct  you  to  cause  the  utmost  care 
to  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  said  ships,  and  all  and  every 
part  of  the  cargoes  on  board  thereof,  so  that  no  damage  or  embezzle¬ 
ment  whatever  be  sustained  ;  and  that  such  ships  and  cargoes  be 
safely  kept  in  the  ports  of  H.M.  dominions  to  which  they  shall  be 
brought,  until  H.R.H.  further  pleasure  respecting  the  same  be  made 
known.1 

Given  under  our  hands  the  30th  July,  1812. 


Domett,  Robinson,  Walpole. 


10.  Order  in  Council 

August  7,  18x2. 

His  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  having,  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  His  Majesty,  by  his  Order  in  Council  of  the  5th  inst.  been 
pleased  to  direct  that  H.M.'s  Order  in  Council  of  the  18th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1807,  commanding  that  general  reprisals  be  granted  against  the 

1  On  October  26  it  was  ordered  that  American  ships  proceeding  to  Spain  or  Portu¬ 
gal  with  provisions  were  not  to  be  stopped,  and  having  discharged  their  cargoes  and 
obtained  a  licence  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  America  unmolested. 
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ships,  goods  and  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  be  revoked  and 
henceforth  annulled  ;  We  do  hereby  require  and  direct  you  to  con¬ 
sider  the  said  Orders  as  so  revoked,  and  to  govern  yourself  herein 
accordingly,  and  to  give  all  necessary  directions  to  this  effect  to  the 
commanders  of  H.M.  ships  and  vessels  under  your  orders.1 
Given  under  our  hands  the  7th  August,  1812. 

Yorke,  Robinson,  Dundas. 


11.  Proclamation 


October  26,  1812. 


GEORGE  P.R. 

Whereas  We  are  informed  that  great  numbers  of  mariners  and 
seamen,  H.M.  natural-born  subjects,  are  in  the  service  of  divers 
foreign  princes  and  states  to  the  prejudice  of  H.M.  kingdom  ;  And 
whereas  attempts  may  be  made  to  seduce  some  of  H.M.  subjects, 
contrary  to  their  allegiance  and  duty  to  His  Majesty,  to  enter  on 
board  ships  or  vessels  of  war  belonging  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  with  intent  to  commit  hostilities  against  H.M.  or  his  sub¬ 
jects,  or  otherwise  to  adhere  or  give  aid  or  comfort  to  H.M.  enemies 
upon  the  sea  ;  Now,  We,  in  order  that  none  of  H.M.  subjects  may 
ignorantly  incur  the  guilt  and  penalties  of  such  breaches  of  their 
allegiance  and  duty,  have  thought  it  necessary,  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  His  Majesty,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  of  H.M.  Privy 
Council,  to  publish  this  Proclamation,  hereby  notifying  and  de¬ 
claring  that  all  persons  being  H.M.  subjects  who  shall  enter  or  serve 
or  be  found  on  board  any  ships  or  vessels  of  war  or  other  ships  and 
vessels  belonging  to  the  U.S.A.  with  intent  to  commit  hostilities 
against  H.M.  or  his  subjects,  or  who  shall  otherwise  adhere  or  give 
aid  or  comfort  to  H.M.  enemies  upon  the  sea,  will  thereby  become 
liable  to  suffer  the  pains  of  Death  and  all  other  pains  and  penalties 
of  High  Treason  and  Piracy  ;  And  we  do  hereby  declare,  in  the  name 
of  and  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty,  our  intention  and  firm  resolution 
to  proceed  against  all  such  offenders  according  to  law. 

Given  at  the  Court  at  Carlton  House,  the  26th  day  of  October, 
1812,  and  in  the  53rd  year  of  His  Majesty’s  Reign. 


GOD  SAVE  THE  KING 


1  Russia  declared  war  on  France  in  March. 
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12.  Secretary  of  Admiralty  to  Keith 

Admiralty, 
December  21,  1812. 

My  dear  Lord,  It  has  been  discovered  at  the  Board  of  Trade  that 
a  very  clever  forgery  of  British  licences  has  been  made  in  France  or 
Holland  under  cover  of  which  many  ships  have  passed  our  cruisers 
unmolested  and  unsuspected.  I  have  not  time  to  enter  into  all  the 
particulars  of  the  forgery ;  but  the  most  prominent  mark  of  detection 
is  the  Secretary  of  State’s  seal,  which  the  forgers  have  not  accurately 
copied.  I  send  your  Lordship  a  number  of  impressions  of  the  genuine 
seal  and  have  to  request  of  you  to  inform  the  several  captains  and 
commanders  under  your  orders  with  the  circumstances  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  furnishing  each  of  them  with  an  impression  of  the  seal ;  and 
if,  on  comparison,  they  shall  find  the  seal  upon  any  licence  bearing 
Lord  Sidmouth’s  signature  different  in  any  particular  from  the 
impression  herewith  transmitted,  they  may  be  satisfied  such  licence 
is  a  forgery  and  may  send  in  the  vessel  accordingly. 

Your  Lordship  will  see  the  great  advantage  of  communicating 
this  information  with  all  possible  celerity  to  all  your  cruisers,  but 
more  particularly  to  those  employed  along  the  coast  of  France,  and 
your  Lordship  will  also  I  think  agree  with  me  that  the  discovery 
should  be  kept  a  profound  secret,  that  the  captains  should  not 
compare  the  seals  before  witnesses,  and  that  if  they  send  in  any  ship 
they  should  not  publicly  assign  their  reasons  for  doing  so.  By  these 
precautions  I  should  hope  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  taking  a 
number  of  very  good  prizes.  Yours  most  faithfully 

J.  W.  Croker. 


13.  Blackwood  to  Keith 


No.  I 


H.M.S.  Warspite,  at  sea, 
February  26,  1813. 


My  Lord,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  I 
sailed  this  morning  from  Basque  Roads  under  the  orders,  of  which 
I  annex  a  copy,  and  this  afternoon  we  fortunately  cut  off  the  Mars, 
an  American  brig  of  170  tons  loaded  with  cotton,  tobacco  and  log¬ 
wood  from  Baltimore  to  Bordeaux,  which  the  Belle  Poule  had  been 
in  chase  of  for  many  hours.  I  have  &c. 


Henry  Blackwood. 
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Enclosure. — By  Pulteney  Malcolm  Esq.,  Commodore,  com¬ 
manding  a  squadron  of  H.M.  ships  and  vessels  employed  in  Basque 
Roads.  You  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to  proceed  to  sea  in 
H.M.  ship  you  command  and  cruise  between  the  latitudes  of  450  and 
48°  north,  in  the  longitude  of  40  west  till  the  12th  of  March,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  you  are  to  make  the  best  of  your  way  to 
Cawsand  Bay  and  report  your  proceedings  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Should  you  meet  any  of  the  cruisers  belonging  to  the  Channel 
Fleet  you  will  supply  them  with  such  provisions  as  they  might  stand 
in  need  of,  and  receive  any  prisoners  they  may  have  on  board  for  a 
conveyance  to  Plymouth. 

Given  on  board  the  Bulwark  in  Basque  Roads  the  25th  Feb.,  1813. 

(Signed)  Pulteney  Malcolm. 

No.  II 

H.M.S.  Warspite,  at  sea, 
March  3,  1813. 

My  Lord,  In  consequence  of  information  which  I  received  from 
the  people  of  the  American  schooner  Pert  of  the  sailing  of  some  other 
American  vessels  from  Bordeaux,  I  stood  last  night  to  the  southward 
and  this  morning  at  8  a.m.  I  gave  chase  to  a  ship  in  the  wind’s  eye, 
which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  after  a  most  anxious  pursuit. 
She  proves  to  be  the  Charlotte  of  329  tons,  laden  chiefly  with  cotton, 
29  days  from  Charlestown,  bound  to  Bordeaux,  and  is  coppered  and 
sails  well.  I  have  &c. 

H.  Blackwood. 


No.  Ill 

IK 

H.M.S.  Warspite,  at  sea, 
March  12,  1813. 

My  Lord,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  your  Lordship  of  the  capture  by 
this  ship  of  the  William  Bayard,  American  letter-of-marque  schooner, 
of  4  guns  and  30  men,  23  days  from  New  York  bound  to  Bordeaux 
and  loaded  with  sugar  and  coffee.  She  is  one  of  the  finest  vessels  of 
that  sort  I  ever  saw,  being  quite  new,  241  tons,  98'  long,  25' 
broad,  with  copper  fastenings  and  bottom,  and  if  any  judgement  can 
be  formed  of  her  sailing  by  a  chase  of  8  hours  blowing  very  strong 
both  by  and  off  the  wind  (in  which  Capt.  Palmer  of  the  Pheasant, 
who  was  about  four  miles  astern  when  she  struck,  contributed  his 
utmost)  it  is  what  might  be  expected  from  the  description  of  vessel 
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which  is  built  expressly  for  expedition,  and  which  the  Americans 
handle  so  admirably.  I  have  &c. 

H.  Blackwood.1 

14.  Neale  to  Keith 

Boyne,  Douarnenez  Bay, 
March  14,  1813. 

My  Lord,  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you  from  the  information 
of  an  American  seaman  taken  prisoner  by  the  Piercer  in  a  prize 
belonging  to  the  True  Blood  Yankee  (late  H.M.  sloop  Challenger) 
that  this  privateer  sailed  from  Brest  manned  with  150  American 
seamen  and  20  French  marines  on  the  21st  ult.  through  the  Passage 
du  Four  on  a  cruise  off  Stilly  and  in  St.  George’s  Channel,  where  she 
had  captured  seven  vessels  and  sunk  another  ;  four  of  them  were 
ordered  north-about  to  Norway,  the  others  to  Morlaix  or  Brest. 
Should  these  prizes  arrive  safely,  the  privateer  was  then  to  be  laid 
up  for  the  summer  and  her  crew  to  be  at  liberty  to  man  pinnaces 
upon  the  coast  and  when  the  weather  permitted  to  cruise  in  the 
Channel  armed  with  muskets. 

The  above  American  has  entered  for  H.M.  service  on  board  the 
Piercer  and  states  very  distinctly  that  during  the  late  south-west 
gales  before  the  privateer  sailed  from  Brest  that  the  two  frigates 
from  Bordeaux  had  arrived  in  the  harbour,  and  that  three  days  later 
another  frigate  arrived  with  red  sides.  He  represents  the  following 
force  to  have  been  in  Brest  harbour— 1  guard  ship,  5  sail  of  the  line, 
9  frigates,  1  corvette,  2  brigs,  2  schooners.  They  were  all  manned 
and  generally  furled  sails  together.  Three  ships  of  the  line  were 
building.  I  have  &c.  h.  Neale. 


15.  Christian  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Isis,  at  sea, 
April  13,  1813. 

My  Lord,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  Lordship  that,  after 
a  chase  of  thirteen  hours,  I  have  this  day  captured  the  American 
schooner  Price,  a  letter-of-marque  of  six  guns  and  30  men,  together 
with  her  prize  the  schooner  Equity  of  Plymouth,  which  she  had  taken 
eight  days  ago.  I  have  &c.  H  H  Christian.2 


1  The  above  are  examples  of  many  such  captures  made  in  the  Bay  at  this  date  by 

Captains  Blackwood,  Paget,  Tobin,  Bouverie  and  others.  „  ,  1,,,+up 

2  Other  American  captures  reported  this  month  include  those  of  the  Zebra  by  the 
Belle  Poule  (Capt.  J.  W.  D.  Dundas)  on  April  20;  Hebe  (formerly  H.M.  schooner 
Laura)  by  H.M.S.  Unicorn  (Capt.  B.  Salt)  on  April  21;  Fox  by  H.M  schooner 
Whiting  on  April  6  ;  Tom  by  H.M.  frigate  Surveillante  (Capt.  G.  R.  Collier).  All  ol 
these  were  sailing  to  or  from  Bordeaux. 
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16.  Jones  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Ville  de  Paris,  off  Brest, 
June  io,  1813. 

My  Lord,  I  beg  leave  to  represent  to  you  that  John  Smith  and 
Maurice  Clowes,  two  seamen  belonging  to  H.M.S.  Ville  de  Paris 
under  my  command,  refuse  to  do  their  duty,  calling  themselves 
Americans  and  giving  themselves  up  as  prisoners  of  war.  The 
former  has  a  certificate  of  his  nativity  from  a  magistrate  of  Portland, 
America  ;  the  latter  has  no  document  but  says  he  is  a  native  of 
Long  Island.  They  both  appear  on  the  books  as  press  men,  good 
seamen  and  well  behaved.  I  have  to  request  your  Lordship’s 
instructions  what  I  am  to  do  with  them.  I  have  &c. 

Charles  Jones. 


17.  Licence  issued  by  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Suffer  the  American  ship  Erie,  Robinson  Master,  to  receive  on 
board  at  Rochelle  in  France  Mrs.  Barlow,  widow  of  the  late  American 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  France,  together  with  her  family  and 
effects,  and  proceed  in  ballast  from  thence  to  Falmouth  and  after¬ 
wards  take  her  departure  from  Falmouth  to  any  port  in  the  United 
States  not  blockaded,  without  any  let,  hindrance  or  molestation 
whatsoever. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  the  Office  of  Admiralty  the  3rd  day 
of  July  1813  by  command  of  their  Lordships. 

J.  W.  Croker. 

18.  List  of  American  vessels  lying  in  French  ports,  Jidy  1813 
Nantes 


Galloway 

360  tons. 

Laid  up. 

Tickler 

360  „ 

Ready  to  sail. 

Bellona 

285  „ 

yy  yy  yy 

Hussar 

250  „ 

)  >  >>  ) > 

General  M anion 

230  „ 

yy  yy  yy 

Flash 

150  „ 

yy  yy  yy 

Chesapeake 

280  „ 

yy  yy  yy 

Viper 

285  „ 

yy  yy  yy 

In  the  Crac 

Zephyr 

360  tons. 

Ready  to  sail. 

At  L’Orient 

W amp  00 

400  tons. 
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At  La  Rochelle 

Lastheni  240  tons. 

Erie  450  „ 

At  Bordeaux 

Arrived  an  American  schooner  from  New  York  February  23, 
having  taken  the  English  ship  Blake  with  850  bales  of  cotton. 

At  Bayonne 

Arrived  the  American  ship  Joseph  from  Boston,  February  27. 


19.  Keith  to  all  Frigate  Captains 

Queen  Charlotte,  Douarnenez  Bay, 
July  15,  1813. 

Sir,  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  having  informed 
me  that  all  American  frigates  are  at  sea,  and  that  they  do  not  con¬ 
ceive  that  any  of  H.M.  frigates  should  engage  single-handed  the 
larger  class  of  American  ships,  which,  though  they  may  be  called 
frigates,  are  of  a  size,  complement  and  weight  of  metal  much  beyond 
that  class,  and  more  resembling  line-of-battle  ships  ;  and  their  Lord- 
ships  having  been  pleased  to  direct  that  in  the  event  of  one  of  H.M. 
frigates  under  my  orders  falling  in  with  one  of  these  ships  her  Captain 
should  endeavour  in  the  first  instance  to  secure  the  retreat  of  H.M. 
ship  ;  but  if  he  finds  that  he  has  an  advantage  in  sailing  he  should 
endeavour  to  manoeuvre  and  keep  company  with  them  without 
coming  to  action,  in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  some  other  of  HJM. 
ships  with  whose  assistance  the  enemy  might  be  attacked  with  a 

reasonable  prospect  of  success.  .  ..  , 

You  are  to  govern  yourself  accordingly  in  case  you  fall  m  with 
any  of  the  American  frigates  above  mentioned  and  take  care  to 
keep  company  with  the  Revolutionaire  while  you  are  attached  to  this 

squadron.  I  am  &c.  Keith. 

To  Captains  of  Pyramus,  Revolutionaire,  Hotspur,  Bnton,  Surveil- 
lante,  Andromache,  Isis,  Belle  Poule,  President. 


20.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Queen  Chavlotte ,  Douarnenez  Bay, 
July  19,  1813. 

Sir  Having  received  from  Captain  Sir  Thomas  Staines  of 
HMS  Briton  the  enclosed  letter  dated  25th  ult.,  accompanie  y 
a  log  of  the  proceedings  of  the  American  frigate  President  between 
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April  30  and  June  9,  I  transmit  the  same  for  the  information  of  their 
Lordships. 

The  letter  explains  how  the  log  came  into  his  possession  and  by 
the  latter  their  Lordships  will  observe  that  the  President  and  Congress 
frigates,  the  former  commanded  by  Commodore  Rodgers,  sailed  in 
company  from  Boston  on  April  30  ;  that  the  Congress  was  lost  sight 
of  in  chase  in  May  7  ;  that  on  May  29  the  President  made  the  western 
islands  and  continued  to  cruise  in  sight  of  Corvo  and  Flores  until 
June  7  ;  and  that  she  was  left  on  June  10  in  lat.  420  19",  long. 
310  28"  W.  by  the  prize  master  of  the  captured  brig  Kitty,  who  was 
directed  to  make  the  first  port  in  France  he  could  fetch.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 

Enclosure.—  Staines  to  Keith,  July  ig,  1813  ( P.R.O .  Adm.  1/153) 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  for  your  Lordship’s  information  a 
log  of  the  proceedings  of  the  American  frigate  President  kept  by  a 
midshipman  of  that  ship  from  April  30  to  June  9,  at  which  time  he 
was  put  into  a  capture  made  by  the  President,  an  English  brig  the 
Kitty  and  directed  to  proceed  to  a  French  port  in  the  Bay.  The 
Kitty  was  recaptured  by  an  English  privateer  and  proceeding  to  a 
British  port  when  Captain  Galloway  of  the  Dispatch  fell  in  with  her, 
took  the  American  midshipman  out,  together  with  the  accompanying 
log  [missing].  It  appears  that  the  Congress  sailed  in  company  with 
the  President  from  Boston  on  April  30,  but  parted  in  chase  on  May  7. 
I  have  &c. 

T.  Staines. 


21.  Woolridge  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Penzance, 
July  26,  1813. 

Sir,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  brig  Susannah  of  London, 
George  Barrett  Master,  is  this  day  arrived  here,  having  been  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  American  sloop  of  war  Argus  of  20  heavy  carronades 
and  160  men,  Scilly  bearing  N.E.  about  18  miles.  It  appears  the 
enemy  is  a  brig  out  three  days  and  sailed  last  from  L’Orient,  and  had 
made  two  captures  previous  to  the  Susannah.  The  latter,  loaded 
with  wine,  was  from  Madeira  and  was  given  up  to  the  prisoners, 
which  were  in  number  about  40,  after  pillaging  her  cargo.  It  was 
understood  that  the  Argus  had  landed  an  ambassador  from  the 
United  States  in  France.  I  am  &c. 


J.  Woolridge. 
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August  13,  1813. 


My  Lord,  My  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  having 
received  an  account  of  H.M.S.  Alexandria  and  sloop  Spitfire  having 
on  the  19th  of  last  month  fallen  in  with  the  American  frigate  President1 
off  the  North  Cape,  of  which  frigate  they  lost  sight  after  a  very  long 
chase  on  the  23rd  in  lat.  71 0  16'  N.,  long.  90  E.  ;  and  that  it  was 
reported  that  the  said  frigate  intended,  after  cruising  off  the  coast  of 
Iceland  or  the  Western  Isles,  to  proceed  to  a  port  of  France  ;  I 
am  commanded  by  their  Lordships  to  refer  you  to  their  instructions 
for  your  blockading  ships  to  be  vigilant,  and  that  where  two  ships 
are  on  the  same  service  they  should  keep  in  company  ;  and  their 
Lordships  direct  that  you  recall  the  attention  of  your  cruisers 
thereto  ;  and  that  you  endeavour  to  keep  two  ships  together  always, 
as  the  force  of  the  President  is  reported  to  be  as  follows  : — Main  deck 
— 30  24-pounders  long  guns.  Quarter  deck  and  forecastle  4 
24-pounders  long  guns  and  22  42-pounders  carronades.  Main 
and  fore  top — 4  4-pounders  in  each.  Mizen  top — 2  3-pounders. 
I  have  &c. 


J.  W.  Croker. 


23.  Secretary  of  Admiralty  to  Keith 


Admiralty, 
September  21,  1813. 


My  dear  Lord,  The  park  guns  have  just  been  fired  for  the  great 
successes  of  our  allies  in  the  North,  and  it  seems  right  that  your 
squadrons  in  Douarnenez  Bay  and  Basque  Roads  should  hoist  the 
Russian,  Prussian,  Austrian  and  Swedish  flags  over  the  French  and 
fire  a  salute.  An  extraordinary  gazette  is  in  the  press,  but  will  not 

1  The  Alexandria  frigate  was  returning  from  Spitzbergen  on  Greenland  convoy, 
and  chased  the  American  frigate  over  400  miles.  Commodore  Rodgers  had  previously 
captured  the  Greenland  fishing  vessel  Daphne  of  Whitby,  whose  crew  were  confined 
in  the  hold  while  the  chase  continued.  They  were  later  released  and  reported  that 
had  intended  to  attack  the  Archangel  convoy,  and  that  he  is  determined 


Rights”  -  she  was  a  privateer  schooner.’  The  President  returned  to  America  in 
September  without  making  any  further  captures.  She  was  captured  by  the  Endy- 


mion  in  January,  1815. 
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be  published  in  time  for  post,  but  you  will  see  the  general  sense  of 
many  of  the  transactions  in  the  Courier A  Most  faithfully  yours 

J.  W.  Croker. 


24.  Cole  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Rippon,  off  Abrevack, 
October  21,  1813. 

My  Lord,  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  reporting  the  capture  of 
La  Weser,  a  French  frigate  of  the  large  class,  mounting  44  guns  and 
having  340  men,  commanded  by  the  Cap.  de  Vaisseau  Cantzlaar, 
Cheval  de  L’Ordre  Imperiale  de  la  Reunion,  by  H.M.  ship  under  my 
command  in  company  with  the  Scylla  and  Royalist  brigs.  She  left 
the  Texel  on  the  last  day  of  September  and  had  captured  two  Swedish 
vessels  in  the  North  Sea  and  lost  her  main  and  mizen  masts  in  a  gale 
on  the  16th  of  this  month. 

Captain  McDonald’s  letter,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit 
[omitted],  will  acquaint  your  Lordship  with  the  perseverance  with 
which  he  had  watched  this  frigate,  which  he  fell  in  with  a  few  days 
ago  sixty  leagues  to  the  west  of  Ushant,  and  of  a  gallant  joint  attack 
made  by  the  Scylla  and  Royalist  on  the  frigate  yesterday,  in  sight 
of  the  Rippon  and  upon  her  weather  beam.  The  judicious  measures 
taken  by  Capt.  McDonald  and  Bremer  enabled  the  latter  officer  to 
join  me  at  3  o’clock  this  morning  with  intelligence  of  the  enemy’s 
force  whilst  the  Scylla  watched  their  antagonist  ;  and  at  daylight 
the  breeze  springing  up  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  closing  with  the 
enemy.  About  ten  the  frigate  bore  up  towards  the  Rippon  smd  struck 
her  colours,  having  exchanged  two  broadsides  with  the  Scylla  and 
just  as  the  Rippon  was  within  reach. 

Being  near  the  French  coast,  and  the  prize  in  a  crippled  state,  I 
have  deemed  it  necessary  to  take  on  board  the  greater  number  of 
prisoners  and  to  tow  her  into  port.  Enclosed  are  the  lists  of  kihed 
and  wounded  [2  killed,  11  wounded].  The  enemy  had  four  killed 
and  fifteen  wounded.  I  have  &c. 

Christopher  Cole. 


25.  Tobin  to  Keith 

Andromache,  off  Scilly, 
October  25,  1813. 

My  Lord,  As  the  day  opened  on  the  23rd  inst.  the  Andromache 
gave  chase  to  a  frigate  under  jury  masts  in  the  N.E.  quarter.  About 

1  Napoleon  defeated  the  Prussians  at  Dresden  on  August  27,  but  allowed  himself 
to  be  encircled  and  defeated  at  Leipzig  on  October  16. 
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4  p.m.,  the  Saintes  bearing  E.  by  S.  14  leagues,  she  opened  fire  on  us 
from  her  stern  guns,  which  was  not  returned  until  a  position  was 
taken  on  her  weather  quarter,  when  after  a  feeble  resistance  of  about 
fifteen  minutes  she  struck  her  colours  ;  indeed  such  was  the  disabled 
state  of  her  masts  previously  to  our  meeting  that  any  further 
opposition  would  have  been  the  extreme  of  rashness.  She  is  La 
Trave  of  28  eighteen-pounder  guns  and  16  eighteen-pound  carronades, 
only  nine  months  old,  with  a  crew  of  321  men  (nearly  all  Dutch)  one 
of  whom  was  killed,  and  her  commander  Jacob  Van  Masen,  Capitaine 
de  Vaisseau  and  Member  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  Reunion,  the 
second  lieutenant,  two  midshipmen  and  24  seamen  wounded. 

The  Andromache  has  received  no  injury  in  her  hull,  nor  aught 
to  mention  in  her  masts  and  rigging,  while  I  lament  to  say  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Dickinson,  the  First  Lieutenant,  is  severely  wounded  and 
one  seaman  slightly.  Few  as  have  been  the  casualties,  still  my  Lord, 
I  cannot  resist  bearing  my  most  cordial  testimony  to  the  good 
conduct  of  all  the  officers  and  crew.  .  .  .  The  frigates  La  Weser 
and  La  Trave  left  the  Texel  on  the  30th  ult.  making  a  course  round 
Scotland,  ultimately  destined  for  a  French  port  after  cruising  for 
four  of  five  months  to  the  south-west.  Both  were  dismasted  by  a 
western  gale  on  the  16th  inst.  in  latitude  490  N.,  longitude  160  W., 
on  which  day  they  separated. 

The  prize  is  in  tow  under  the  charge  of  Lieut.  Thomson,  who  has 
laboured  hard  in  securing  her  crazy  jury  masts.  Mr.  G.  Bowlby,  a 
rare  and  deserving  young  man,  is  with  him.  He  has  passed  his 
examination  a  considerable  time,  which  emboldens  me  to  introduce 
his  name  to  your  Lordship.  I  have  &c. 

George  Tobin. 


26.  Keith  to  Melville 


(No  address), 
November  i,  1813. 


My  dear  Lord,  Captain  Blackwood  has  this  morning  expressed 
himself  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  in  consequence  of  a 
secret  order  from  the  Admiralty  being  addressed  by  me  to  Sir  C. 
Cole  of  the  Rippon — accuses  me  of  partiality  (to  a  man  I  hardly 
know)  to  his  disadvantage,  and  grounds  his  assertion  on  your 
Lordship  stating  the  selection  being  left  to  me.  The  order  is  secret 
and  I  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  show  it  to  Capt.  Blackwood  nor 
any  other  person,  but  I  think  it  right  to  tell  your  Lordship  that  on 
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the  25th  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  ordering  me  to  detain  the 
Warspite  for  the  new  captain  and  saying  the  Vengeur  is  ordered  to 
make  up  for  the  disappointment.  On  the  27th  I  have  a  letter  from 
the  Board  to  send  out  Rippon,  Warspite  or  any  other  line-of-battle 
ship  on  a  service,  and  sent  for  the  captain  of  the  first-named  ship, 
who  declared  his  readiness  to  sail  in  half  an  hour  and  who  is  actually 
at  sea.  I  considered  it  my  duty  as  well  as  to  avoid  partiality  to  use 
the  first  named  by  their  Lordships’  letter.  At  the  same  time  I 
confess  that  when  Capt.  Blackwood  resigned  his  ship  it  was  in 
consequence  of  urgent  business  and  not  from  any  liking  or  disliking 
any  particular  service,  and  under  such  impression  I  should  have 
thought  it  hard  to  have  sent  Capt.  Blackwood  distant  after  being 
told  every  day  how  inconvenient  Lord  James  O’Bryen’s  delay  was 
to  him.  .  .  . 

I  have  expressed  my  displeasure  very  freely  to  Capt.  Blackwood, 
and  I  think  it  right  to  lay  the  circumstances  before  your  Lordship 
in  case  that  officer  should  give  your  Lordship  any  further  trouble  on 
the  occasion,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  having  been  so  much  so,  but 
remain  with  high  respect  &c. 

Keith. 


27.  Melville  to  Keith 


Admiralty, 
November  3,  1813. 


My  dear  Lord,  I  had  sometimes  heard  before  my  appointment  to 
the  Admiralty  that  Naval  Officers  were  apt  to  be  very  unreasonable 
and  were  great  discoverers  of  grievances.  I  have  not  found  this  to 
be  the  case  generally,  but  very  much  the  reverse.  There  is  one 
prominent  exception,  however,  in  the  gentleman  alluded  to  in  your 
Lordship’s  letter  of  the  1st,  as  will  be  confirmed  to  you  by  Admiral 
Domett,  as  far  at  least  as  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  have  written  to  him  to-day  1  in 
reply  to  one  I  received  from  him,  in  which  he  complains  grievously 
of  the  injustice  done  to  him. 

I  am  afraid  the  Gazette  will  not  be  ready  in  time  to  send  you  by 
this  post ;  the  victory  at  Leipzig  is  most  splendid  and  important, 

1  Extract  from  Melville’s  letter  to  Blackwood  of  November  3. — ‘  I  do  not  see  that 
Lord  Keith  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  what  he  has  done  with  the  knowledge 
he  possessed  of  our  desire  that  you  should  not  be  put  to  the  great  inconvenience  of 
continuing  in  the  Warspite  after  your  representations  so  frequently  repeated  as  to 
your  being  relieved.’ 
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and  Bonaparte  is  yet  in  considerable  personal  jeopardy.  It  is  in 
vain  to  calculate  what  may  be  the  consequences  of  this  success. 
The  account  of  the  disaster  on  Lake  Erie  is  unpleasant,  but  it  is 
some  consolation,  if  true,  that  the  vessels  were  manned  wholly  by 
Canadians,  and  that  none  of  our  seamen  were  on  that  lake.  Such 
at  least  is  the  information  given  me  by  Sir  Philip  Broke  of  the 
Shannon,  whom  I  have  seen  to-day.  Believe  &c. 

Melville. 


28.  Melville  to  Keith 


Admiralty, 
January  25,  1814. 


My  dear  Lord,  Admiral  Hope  having  communicated  to  me  the 
contents  of  a  letter  dated  the  20th  inst.  which  he  received  to-day  from 
your  Lordship,  I  think  it  right  for  your  most  private  information  to 
put  you  in  possession  of  what  passed  in  regard  to  the  French  Princes. 
They  demanded  passports  and  three  ships  of  war  for  their  conveyance 
to  France,  which  we  refused  for  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
detail.  They  then  announced  their  intention  of  getting  off  privately 
by  such  means  as  they  could  procure,  unless  we  were  to  resort  to 
the  very  violent  proceeding  of  imposing  personal  restraint  on  them, 
which  was  out  of  the  question.  On  receiving  private  information 
that  two  persons,  one  of  whom  at  least  was  understood  to  be  a 
French  Prince,  had  actually  set  off  for  Falmouth  and  were  going  in 
the  packet  to  Passages,  I  had  only  to  consider  that  having  done  all 
we  could  to  prevent  them,  it  was  very  unadvisable  (to  use  no  stronger 
term)  to  carry  the  system  to  the  extent  of  allowing  them  to  be  cap¬ 
tured  if  I  could  prevent  it.  I  therefore  directed  that  the  Pactolus 
frigate,  which  was  at  Spithead  and  destined  to  be  under  your  com¬ 
mand,  should  be  ordered  to  Falmouth,  and  I  wrote  a  ‘  most  secret  ’ 
letter  to  Captain  Aylmer  acquainting  him  that  two  French  gentlemen, 
M.  de  Predal  and  M.  de  Luchergne  (the  two  names  which  had  been 
reported  to  me)  were  expected  to  be  at  Falmouth  in  order  to  go  in 
the  packet  to  Passages,  and  desiring  him  to  inquire  privately  con¬ 
cerning  them  and  to  see  the  packet  in  safety  off  the  latter  port.  I 
also  enclosed  him  an  official  order  to  proceed  from  Falmouth  to 
Basque  Roads,  there  to  join  Lord  A.  Beauclerk  ;  you  may  therefore 
reckon  upon  the  Pactolus  being  there  and  under  your  command. 
You  will  learn  from  Falmouth  probably  when  she  sailed  from  thence. 

In  your  Lordship’s  situation  I  should  have  done  exactly  as  you 
have  done  in  giving  them  the  accommodation  of  a  cutter  to  Falmouth. 
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We  wish  to  show  them  every  degree  of  personal  respect  and  atten¬ 
tion,  without  prematurely,  or  perhaps  at  any  time,  implicating  the 
British  Government  in  their  cause.  Believe  me  &c. 

Melville. 


29.  Phillimore  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Eurotas,  Plymouth, 
March  2,  1814. 

My  Lord,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  H.M.  ship  under 
my  command  parted  company  with  the  Rippon  on  Monday  night  in 
chase  of  a  vessel  which  proved  to  be  a  Swedish  merchant  ship,  and 
on  Friday  the  25th  being  then  in  lat.  470  40'  N.  and  long.  90  W.  we 
perceived  a  sail  upon  the  beam  to  which  we  gave  chase.  We  soon 
discovered  her  to  be  an  enemy  frigate  and  that  she  was  endeavouring 
to  outmanoeuvre  us  in  bringing  her  to  action,  but  having  much  the 
advantage  in  sailing  were  enabled  at  about  5  o’clock  to  pass  under 
her  stern,  hail  her  and  commence  close  action. 

When  receiving  her  broadside  and  passing  to  her  bow  our  mizen- 
mast  was  shot  away.  I  then  ordered  the  helm  to  be  put  down  to 
lay  her  aboard,  but  the  wreck  of  our  mizen-mast  lying  on  our  quarter 
prevented  this  desirable  object.  The  enemy  passed  clear  of  us  and 
both  officers  and  men  of  the  Eurotas  renewed  the  action  with  the 
most  determined  bravery  and  resolution,  while  the  enemy  returned 
our  fire  in  a  firm  and  gallant  manner.  We  succeeded  in  raking  her 
again  and  then  lay  broadside  to  broadside.  At  6.20  our  mainmast 
fell  by  the  board,  the  enemy’s  mizen  falling  at  the  same  time.  At 
6.50  our  foremast  fell  and  the  enemy’s  mainmast  almost  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards.  She  slackened  her  fire,  but  having  her  fore¬ 
mast  standing  she  succeeded  with  her  foresail  in  getting  out  of 
range.  During  the  whole  of  the  action  we  kept  up  a  heavy  and  well- 
directed  fire,*  nor  do  I  know  which  was  most  to  admire — the  seamen 
at  the  great  guns  or  the  Marines  with  their  small  arms,  they  urging 
each  other  who  should  most  annoy  the  enemy.  I  was  at  this  time 
much  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood  from  wounds  I  had  received  from 
a  grape-shot  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  remain  any  longer  upon 
deck.  I  was  therefore  under  the  painful  necessity  of  desiring  Lieut. 
Smith  to  take  command  of  the  quarter-deck  and  to  clear  the  wreck 
of  the  masts  which  then  lay  fore  and  aft,  and  to  make  sail  after  the 
enemy,  but  at  the  same  time  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that 
I  had  left  the  command  in  the  hands  of  a  most  active  and  zealous 
officer. 
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We  kept  sight  of  the  enemy  during  the  night  by  means  of  boats’ 
sails  and  a  jigger  on  the  ensign  staff,  and  before  twelve  o’clock  on  the 
next  day  Lieut.  Smith  reported  to  me  that  by  the  great  exertions  of 
officers  and  men  jury  courses,  topsails,  staysails  and  spanker  were 
set  in  chase  of  the  enemy,  who  had  not  even  cleared  away  his  wreck, 
and  that  we  were  coming  up  with  her  very  fast  again,  going  at  the 
rate  of  six  and  a  half  knots  ;  that  the  wreck  was  perfectly  clear  and 
that  the  officers  and  men  were  eager  to  renew  the  action  as  they  were 
to  commence  it ;  but  to  the  great  mortification  of  everyone  on  board 
we  perceived  two  sail  on  the  lee  bow,  which  proved  to  be  the  Dryad 
and  Achates,  and  they  having  crossed  the  enemy’s  bow  only  four  or 
five  miles  distant  before  we  could  get  up  to  her,  deprived  us  of  the 
gratification  of  having  her  colours  hauled  down  to  us. 

The  enemy’s  frigate  proved  to  be  the  Clorinde,  Captain  Dennis 
Legard,  mounting  44  guns  with  four  brass  swivels  in  each  top,  and 
a  complement  of  360  picked  men.  It  is  with  sincere  regret  I  have 
to  state  that  our  loss  was  considerable,  having  twenty  killed  and 
forty  wounded,  and  I  must  sincerely  lament  the  loss  of  three  fine 
young  midshipmen,  two  of  whom  had  served  all  their  time  with  me 
and  who  all  promised  to  be  ornaments  to  the  service.  I  learn  from 
one  of  the  French  officers  that  they  calculate  their  loss  on  board  at 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  for  me  to 
particularise  the  exertions  of  any  individual,  the  promptness  with 
which  every  order  was  put  into  execution  by  a  young  and  inex¬ 
perienced  ship’s  company.  But  I  must  beg  leave  to  mention  the 
assistance  I  received  from  Lieuts.  Smith,  Graves,  Randolph  and 
Beckham,  the  steady  conduct  of  Mr.  Beadnell  the  Master  in  conning 
ship  and  Lieuts.  Foord  and  Connell  of  the  Royal  Marines  who  ably 
supported  the  character  of  their  distinguished  corps  ;  the  skill  and 
attention  of  Mr.  Cook  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Bryan  the  purser  and  the 
whole  of  the  warrant  officers,  mates  and  midshipmen.  Of  Lieut. 
Smith  I  cannot  speak  too  highly.  I  have  &c. 

J.  Phillimore. 


30.  Carteret  to  Malcolm 

H.M.S.  Pomone,  at  sea, 
March  4,  1814. 

Sir,  The  Bunker’s  Hill,  an  American  privateer  of  fourteen  guns 
and  86  men,  formerly  H.M.  brig  Linnet,  has  this  day  been  captured 
by  this  ship  in  company  with  the  Cydnus.  Though  noted  for  her 
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former  successful  depredations,  yet  has  she  now  cruised  eight  days 
from  Morlaix  without  having  effected  a  single  capture.  I  have  &c. 

H.  D.  Carteret. 


31.  Penrose  to  Keith 


Egmont, 
March  26,  1814. 


My  Lord,  The  following  statement  of  the  force  of  the  enemy  in 
the  Garonne  received  from  Field-Marshal  Lord  Wellington  agrees 
with  the  accurate  observations  made  by  Captain  Tobin. 

The  enemy  have  there  one  74-gun  ship  ( Regulus ),  two  brigs  of 
war,  and  several  privateers  and  gunboats  manned  and  armed.  The 
entrance  of  the  ships  of  war  into  the  Garonne  will  take  place  as  soon 
as  the  wind  will  possibly  admit,  in  the  following  order :  Captain 
Tobin — H.M.S.  Andromache  ;  Rear-Admiral  Penrose— Egmont ; 
Challenger ,  Porcupine,  Pegasus,  M artial ,  Dwarf,  Belle  Poule,  Vesuvius. 
The  sloops  of  war  to  go  in  the  order  above  expressed,  keeping  in  such 
situations  as  to  be  able  to  afford  the  speediest  relief  to  any  of  the 
ships  that  should  chance  to  touch  the  ground,  by  immediately  anchor¬ 
ing  in  the  position  most  favourable  to  heave  them  off.  If  the  naval 
force  of  the  enemy  seeks  protection  from  the  batteries  or  elsewhere, 
both  frigates,  the  Porcupine  and  Vesuvius,  are  to  take  the  most 
favourable  positions  for  their  reduction,  while  the  brigs  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  any  of  the  enemy’s  vessels  attempting  to  escape.  If  on 
the  contrary  the  naval  force  should  attempt  resistance  clear  of  the 
batteries,  the  Vesuvius  is  to  anchor  at  a  proper  distance,  the  Belle 
Poule  will  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the  Regulus,  and  the  Andromache, 
Porcupine  and  sloops  of  war  will  attack  the  remaining  force. 

The  launch  of  each  ship  with  the  stream  anchor  and  cable  must 
be  ready  in  case  of  accident  going  in,  and  as  soon  as  the  ships  are 
anchored  to  serve  as  gunboat.  I  have  &c. 

C.  Penrose. 


32.  Melville  to  Keith 


Admiralty, 
March  31,  1814. 


My  dear  Lord,  I  am  glad  to  find  from  your  Lordship’s  letter 
received  to-day  that  we  may  speedily  look  forward  to  your  personal 
assistance  on  the  Coast  of  France,  and  to  your  being  at  hand  there 
to  take  whatever  measures  the  state  of  affairs  may  require.  The 
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free  navigation  to  Bordeaux  is  the  principal  object  to  which  we  are 
at  present  looking,  and  on  which  you  will  of  course  communicate 
with  Marshal  Beresford  or  whoever  may  be  in  command  of  that  place. 

I  think  it  right  to  state  for  your  Lordship’s  confidential  informa¬ 
tion  that  though  measures  are  taking  for  having  arms  etc.  in  readiness 
to  land  on  the  French  coast,  yet  that  no  directions  will  be  given  to 
carry  into  effect  any  operations  of  that  nature,  nor  for  taking  up  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons,  till  we  receive  further  advices  from  Lord 
Castlereagh,  and  shall  thereby  be  assured  that  we  are  at  liberty  to 
pursue  that  system  of  hostility  against  Bonaparte.  There  seems 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  course  will  be  open  to  us  if  we  choose 
to  adopt  it,  and  at  any  rate  a  few  days  more  will  probably  put  an 
end  to  the  suspense.  No  time  will  have  been  lost,  however,  in 
having  everything  in  readiness  to  act  upon  the  system  if  we  shall 
adopt  it,  and  we  shall  trust  to  your  being  enabled  at  Quiberon  Bay 
or  other  points  to  the  southward  of  Ushant  to  communicate  with  the 
Royalists  and  afford  them  supplies.  Similar  measures  will  be  taken 
from  Jersey  for  the  coasts  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Your  Lordship  may  expect  to  hear  from  me  as  soon  as  our  final 
determination  is  taken,  and  I  shall  also  hope  to  receive  such  informa¬ 
tion  from  you  as  may  be  worth  while  to  communicate.  I  have  &c. 

Melville. 


33.  Penrose  to  Keith 


Bordeaux, 
April  17,  1814. 


My  Lord,  I  conclude  that  this  will  find  your  Lordship  in  Basque 
Roads  and  in  the  same  state  of  tranquillity  (I  should  rather  have  said, 
cessation  of  arms)  that  we  are.1  We  are  in  fact  anything  but  tran¬ 
quil,  what  with  learning  the  constitution  and  choosing  the  senate  and 
crying  Vive  le  roi.  We  have  this  morning  sad  news  from  Bayonne, 
where  Rose  has  been  taken  prisoner  in  a  sortie,  and  several  officers 
killed  and  wounded.  This  sortie  has  long  been  expected  and  when 
it  took  place  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  Rose  should  have 
suffered  himself  to  be  taken.  His  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and 
all  the  endeavours  of  his  staff  could  not  extricate  him. 

The  longing  to  see  an  English  flag  displayed  here  is  incredible, 
and  I  hope  the  next  tide  will  indulge  us,  which  I  am  almost  sorry  for, 


1  Suspension  of  hostilities  occurred  on  April  16.  Keith  arrived  in  the  Gironde 
on  May  8. 
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as  since  we  have  accounted  it  I  think  with  very  little  help  from  the 
Army,  we  could  have  taken  it  in  three  or  four  days.  I  see  a  sort  of 
abstract  from  my  letter  to  your  Lordship  in  the  Gazette,  in  which  I 
regret  to  note  that  the  same  fashion  is  kept  up  of  omitting  names, 
the  insertion  of  which  would  so  gratify  individuals  and  prove  of  so 
much  benefit  to  the  service.  I  confess  that  the  manner  in  which 
my  letter  about  the  Adour  was  mutilated,  and  the  most  material 
parts  omitted,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  naval  part  was  passed 
over  in  the  House  of  Lords  has  given  me  a  strong  longing  to  sit  down 
by  my  fireside.  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  Navy  should  be 
friendless  in  either  House.  I  have  written  Lord  Melville  on  the 
subject,  as  I  could  do  so  without  suspicion  of  personal  motive,  as  the 
manner  in  which  Lord  Wellington  mentions  me  is  more  than  enough 
to  satisfy  me,  though  as  his  Lordship  knows  it  was  the  Navy  only 
that  could  have  made  the  movement  of  the  left  of  the  Army.  It 
ought  not  to  satisfy  himself.  The  volumes  published  of  every  walk 
his  Lordship  takes  from  village  to  village  is  a  strong  contrast. 

Santona  still  holds  out,  in  spite  of  Captain  Dundas’  eager  desire 
to  give  you  news  of  its  surrender. 

igth.  Lt.-Col.  Stuart  is  just  arrived  and  is  about  to  set  out  for 
Lord  Wellington.  His  news  is  all  good.  The  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  is  at  an  end  and  the  Count  d’Artois  appointed  agent  till  the 
King  arrives.  The  Prince  in  his  answer  to  Soult  manages  well  in 
promising  that  his  brother  will  stick  by  the  constitution.  The 
reception  of  the  Count  d’Artois  in  Paris  was  enthusiastic  in  the 
extreme.  Bonaparte  was  to  set  out  on  the  17th  under  a  strong 
escort  to  embark  for  Elba.  The  ci-devant  Empress  was  to  have  had 
an  interview  with  her  father,  which  would  determine  her  fate,  but 
it  was  in  general  thought  that  she  would  be  made  Duchess  of  Parma 
and  remain  separate  from  her  husband.  The  French  marshals  put 
the  best  face  upon  the  matter  they  could  and  I  think  thought  that 
peace  would  last  for  ever.  Meanwhile  the  appearance  of  a  large 
British  force  here,  and  indeed  anywhere,  is  of  much  consequence  to 
the  quiet  settlement  of  the  Government.  ...  I  have  &c. 

C.  Penrose. 


34.  General  Order 

Zealous,  Douamenez  Bay, 
April  18,  18x4. 

It  being  the  wish  of  the  British  Government  to  afford  protection 
to  the  trade  of  France  bearing  the  flag  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  you 
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are  in  consequence  to  permit  the  French  convoys  producing  this  order 
to  pass  unmolested. 

To  the  Captains  and  Commanders  of  H.M.  ships  and  vessels  and 
to  all  Privateers. 

H.  Neale, 

Rear-Admiral  [second-in-command,  Channel  Fleet] 


35.  Letter  on  Termination  of  Hostilities 

Admiralty  Office, 
April  30,  1814. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  cannot  announce  to 
the  Fleet  the  termination  of  hostilities  with  France  without  ex¬ 
pressing  to  the  Petty  Officers,  the  Seamen  and  Royal  Marines  of 
H.M.  ships  the  high  sense  which  their  Lordships  entertain  of  their 
gallant  and  glorious  services  during  the  late  war.  The  patience, 
perseverance  and  discipline  ;  the  skill,  courage  and  devotion  with 
which  the  seamen  and  marines  have  upheld  the  best  interests  and 
achieved  the  noblest  triumphs  of  the  country  entitle  them  to  the 
gratitude,  not  only  of  their  native  land,  which  they  have  preserved 
inviolate,  but  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  of  whose  ultimate  de¬ 
liverance  their  successes  maintained  the  hope  and  accelerated  the 
accomplishment . 

Their  Lordships  regret  that  the  unjust  and  unprovoked  aggression 
of  the  American  Government,  in  declaring  war  upon  this  country 
after  all  the  causes  of  its  original  complaint  had  been  removed,  does 
not  permit  them  to  reduce  the  Fleet  at  once  to  a  peace  establish¬ 
ment  ;  but  as  the  question  now  at  issue  in  this  war  is  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  those  maritime  rights  which  are  the  sure  foundation  of 
our  naval  glory,  their  Lordships  look  with  confidence  to  that  part 
of  the  Fleet  which  it  may  still  be  necessary  to  keep  in  commission 
for  a  continuance  of  that  spirit  of  discipline  and  gallantry  which  has 
raised  the  British  Navy  to  its  present  pre-eminence. .  In  reducing 
the  Fleet  to  the  establishment  necessary  for  the  American  War,  the 
seamen  and  marines  will  find  their  Lordships  attentive  to  the  claims 
of  their  respective  services.  The  reduction  will  be  first  made  in  the 
crews  of  those  ships  which  it  may  be  found  expedient  to  pay  off,  and 
from  them  the  Petty  Officers  and  seamen  will  be  successively  dis¬ 
charged  according  to  the  length  of  their  services  ,  beginning  in  the 
first  instance  with  all  those  who  were  in  H.M.  service  previous  to 
March  7,  1803,  and  have  since  continued  in  it. 
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When  the  reduction  shall  have  thus  been  made  as  to  the  ships 
paid  off,  their  Lordships  will  direct  their  attention  to  those  which  it 
may  be  found  necessary  to  keep  in  commission  and,  as  soon  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  war  will  admit,  will  bring  home  and  discharge 
all  persons  having  the  same  standing  as  those  before  discharged  from 
the  ships  paid  off ;  so  that  in  a  few  months  the  situation  of  indi¬ 
viduals  will  be  equalised  ;  all  men  of  a  certain  period  of  service  will 
be  at  liberty  to  return  home  to  their  families  ;  and  the  number 
which  it  may  still  be  necessary  to  retain  will  be  composed  of  those 
who  have  been  the  shortest  time  in  the  service. 

An  arrangement  in  itself  so  just  cannot,  in  their  Lordships’ 
opinion,  fail  to  give  universal  satisfaction  ;  and  they  are  induced  to 
make  this  communication  to  the  Fleet  because  they  think  that  the 
exemplary  conduct  of  all  the  Petty  Officers,  Seamen  and  Marines 
entitle  them  to  every  confidence  and  to  this  full  and  candid  explana¬ 
tion  of  their  Lordships’  intentions. 

Their  Lordships  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  valour  of  H.M.  Fleets  and  Armies  will  speedily  bring  the 
American  contest  to  a  conclusion  honourable  to  the  British  name, 
safe  for  British  interests  and  conducive  to  the  lasting  repose  of  the 
civilised  world.  By  command  of  their  Lordships 

J.  W.  Croker. 


36.  Melville  to  Keith 

Wimbledon, 
May,  8,  1814. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  did  not  receive  till  within  these  few  days  your 
Lordship’s  letter  of  the  15th  from  off  Rochetones  (?)  ;  since  that 
time  the  events  which  have  occurred  in  France  and  which  have  long 
since  been  known  to  you,  have  given  a  new  and  very  decided  turn  to 
our  affairs. 

The  letters  from  the  Admiralty  will  have  apprised  your  Lordship 
of  the  intention  to  embark  a  considerable  force,  probably  not  less 
than  14,000  men,  in  the  Gironde  for  the  purpose  of  their  proceeding 
to  America.  The  Military  Commander  is  not  yet  fixed,  as  Lord 
Bathurst  waits  for  replies  to  his  letters  which  have  been  sent  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  to  several  officers  who  have  been  suggested. 
I  propose  that  R. -Admiral  Malcolm  shall  command  the  naval  part 
and  it  will  be  desirable  that  he  shall  be  making  all  his  arrangements 
accordingly.  If  your  Lordship  can  without  personal  inconvenience 
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remain  at  Bordeaux  till  the  embarkation  is  completed,  or  at  least  till 
all  the  naval  details  are  settled,  I  should  feel  more  comfortable  than 
if  you  are  obliged  to  come  home  sooner.1  Lord  A.  Beauclerk  will  now 
haul  down  his  flag,  and  if  anything  remains  to  be  done  at  the  Passages 
or  in  that  corner  of  the  Bay  I  conclude  that  you  will  send  Admiral 
Penrose  on  that  duty.  I  have  &c. 

Melville. 


37.  Melville  to  Keith 


Admiralty, 
May  13,  1814. 


My  dear  Lord,  As  the  period  will  soon  arrive  which  will  probably 
bring  to  a  close  your  Lordship’s  professional  labours  in  your  present 
command,  I  have  felt  myself  called  upon  in  justice  to  you  and  to 
His  Majesty’s  Service  to  submit  humbly  to  the  Prince  Regent  that 
it  may  be  proper  to  mark  in  some  public  manner  that  your  services 
have  been  duly  appreciated.  His  Royal  Highness  has  accordingly 
been  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  the  dignity  of  a  Viscount  shall 
be  conferred  upon  your  Lordship,  and  the  necessary  steps  have  been 
taken  for  carrying  that  order  into  effect. 

I  have  much  satisfaction  in  conveying  to  your  Lordship  this 
intimation,  and  I  have  the  honour  to  remain  &c. 

Melville. 


38.  Wellington  to  Keith 

Toulouse, 
May  15,  1814. 

My  Lord,  Having  received  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
collect  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux  for  embarkation  a  corps 
consisting  of  about  12,000  rank  and  file  of  British  infantry,  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  cavalry  and  six  companies  of  artillery,  with  their  ordnance 
and  equipments,  I  have  directed  that  this  corps  should  be  collected 
accordingly  ;  and  by  this  time  I  hope  that  many  of  the  troops  have 
arrived,  and  all  are  on  their  march. 

It  will  rest  with  your  Lordship  to  make  known  to  Lt.-General  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie  when  the  ships  will  be  ready  and  the  troops  will 
forthwith  be  embarked.  It  will  be  desirable,  however,  that  Lt.-Col. 
Hon.  A.  Abercromby,  the  senior  officer  of  the  Quartermaster- 
General’s  department,  should  receive  the  earliest  information  of  the 

1  Hostilities  with  France  officially  terminated  on  April  28.  Keith  was  recalled 
on  June  6. 
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size,  capacity,  and  number  of  the  different  vessels  allotted  to  trans¬ 
port  cavalry,  artillery,  infantry,  and  ordnance  and  stores,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  prepared  with  all  the  detailed  arrangements  of  the 
embarkation  ;  and  I  request  your  Lordship  to  give  directions 
accordingly.  I  have  no  orders  from  England  of  the  destination  of 
this  expedition  ;  and  of  course  when  the  troops  shall  be  embarked 
they  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  your  Lordship. 

I  am  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Madrid,  and  have  to  inform 
your  Lordship  that  I  have  given  directions  that  the  infantry  and 
artillery  of  the  British  Army  should  break  up  from  their  cantonments 
on  the  Garonne  and  proceed  to  Bordeaux  to  embark,  as  soon  as 
accounts  shall  be  received  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Spanish  fortresses 
in  Catalonia  and  Valencia.  These  troops  will  then  embark  at 
Bordeaux  in  the  vessels  which  I  conclude  will  be  sent  for  them  ;  and 
I  shall  be  obliged  if  your  Lordship  will  give  directions  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  the  vessels  destined  to  carry  the  troops  home.  I 
have  &c. 

Wellington.1 


39.  Malcolm  to  Keith 

Royal  Oak,  Verdun  Roads, 
June  1,  1814. 

My  Lord,  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  to  your  Lordship  a  report 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  troops  are  distributed  among  the  squad¬ 
ron  under  my  orders,  together  with  a  list  of  convoy.  Everything  is 
now  embarked  belonging  to  General  Ross’  Brigade  except  the 
entrenching  tools,  and  as  the  squadron  is  in  perfect  readiness  for  sea 
I  beg  to  know  whether  or  not  I  am  to  await  their  arrival.  I  have  &c. 

Pulteney  Malcolm. 

Enclosure. — Return  of  troops  embarked  :  Royal  Oak — 463.  Diadem — - 
637.  Dictator — 638.  Weser — 383.  T rave — 429.  Thames — 250.  Menelaus — - 
26.  Pactolus — 26.  Total  2,852.  Convoy  consists  of  four  transports  in¬ 
sured  by  Lloyd’s  and  loaded  with  barley,  oats,  horses  and  rockets. 


40.  Domett  to  Keith 

Salvador  del  Mundo,  Hamoaze, 
July  9,  1814. 

My  Lord,  I  beg  leave  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship  a  copy  of 
certain  intelligence  received  of  the  depredations  committed  by  the 

1  Despatches,  XII.  13. 
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United  States  ship  of  war  Wasp,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  has  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  capture  of  H.M.  sloop  Reindeer  on  the  28th  ult.  in 
lat.  48°  30'  N.  and  long.  n°  W.  I  have  &c. 

W.  Domett. 

Enclosure  1. — From  James  Delany,  ship  agent,  Dublin,  July  1, 1814 

The  following  vessels  were  captured  by  the  U.S.A.  ship  of  war 
Wasp,  mounting  20  32-pounders  and  2  long  12-pounders,  Johnstone 
Blakeley  commander,  having  on  board  175  men — 

Neptune,  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax  with  a  general  cargo,  destroyed  June  2. 
William,  from  Limerick  to  Lisbon  with  barley,  destr.  June  13. 

Pallas,  from  Mogadore  to  London  with  almonds,  gum,  wax  and  skins, 
destr.  June  18. 

Henrietta,  from  Belfast  to  Guadaloupe  with  provisions  and  flour,  taken  the 
23  June,  and  after  being  plundered  and  part  of  the  cargo  thrown 
overboard,  was  given  to  the  masters  of  the  three  vessels  destroyed, 
who  brought  her  safe  into  this  harbour  yesterday  with  all  the  crews. 
The  Wasp  was  left  cruising  in  lat.  48°  12'  N.  and  long.  n°  30'  W. 


Enclosure  2. — From  John  Harvey  of  Weymouth,  July  4>  1814 

Sir,  In  consequence  of  certain  information  that  I  have  received 
from  Cherbourg  by  my  son,  he  relates  that  the  American  privateer 
schooner  [Wasp]  pierced  for  20,  mounts  16  guns,  9-  and  12-pounders, 
about  126  feet  on  deck.  Brig’s  foremast  and  schooner  s  mainmast, 
both  very  much  raked  \  small  billet  head,  low  built,  black  with  a 
white  streak.  The  tops  and  the  boom  and  yards  painted  yellow. 
Her  complement  of  meq.  was  originally  120,  but  at  present  about  70. 
She  was  lying  with  her  anchor  apeak  in  Cherbourg  Roads  to  proceed 
with  the  first  easterly  wind.  Was  informed  that  she  could  beat  our 
frigates  that  had  chased  her  upon  a  wind,  but  not  so  when  off  the 
wind.  She  has  been  chased  by  the  Redwing  sloop,  which  was  nearly 
a  match  for  her  in  sailing.  In  hope  that  I  may  contribute  some 
information  that  may  be  of  service  to  my  country  and  acceptable 


to  you,  Sir,  I  am  &c. 


John  Harvey.1 


1  The  Wasp  (20,  Capt.  Blakeley)  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  on  May  1  to 
cruise  for  a  month  at  the  entrance  of  the  Channel.  She  captured  7  vessels  before 
defeating  the  Reindeer,  Captain  Manners,  who  was  killed  m  action.  The  Wasp  pro¬ 
ceeded to  L’Orient  and  on  September  1  sank  the  Avon,  whose  crew  were  rescued  by 
Z  Gasman  forced  tie  Wasp  to  break  off  action.  Later  that  monte  she 

disappeared  at  sea.  See  Mahan,  War  of  1812,  II.  253,  and  G.  Coggeshall,  Hist,  of 
American  Privateers  (1861),  214. 
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41.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 


Queen  Charlotte, 
July  29,  1814. 

Sir,  I  beg  to  report  my  arrival  at  Spithead  in  H.M.S.  Queen 
Charlotte.  I  have  ordered  my  flag  to  be  struck  this  evening  agreeably 
to  their  Lordships’  orders  of  the  22nd  inst.,  and  have  the  honour  to 
be  &c. 


Keith. 


2 


NORTH  COAST  OF  SPAIN 

INTRODUCTION 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Peninsular  War  Wellington  told  Rear-Admiral 
Sir  Byam  Martin,  the  second-in-command  at  Plymouth,  ‘  If  anyone  wishes 
to  know  the  history  of  this  war,  I  will  tell  them  that  it  is  our  maritime 
superiority  gives  me  the  power  of  maintaining  my  army  while  the  enemy 
are  unable  to  do  so.’ 1  Since  the  part  played  by  the  Navy  in  that  war  has 
not  been  fully  documented  before,  the  following  section  devoted  to  naval 
operations  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain  (which  formed  the  southern  bound¬ 
ary  of  Keith’s  command)  during  the  years  1812,  1813  and  1814  forms  an 
interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  combined — or,  as  they  were  then 
called,  conjunct — operations. 

In  1812  Wellington’s  army,  having  survived  the  first  critical  years  of 
the  Peninsular  War,  was  in  a  position  to  penetrate  deeply  into  Spain  from 
its  base  at  Lisbon,  where  Vice-Admiral  George  Martin  was  in  command, 
Marmont’s  army  was  depleted  that  year  by  the  demands  made  by 
Napoleon’s  invasion  of  Russia  and  by  the  guerilla  forces  in  the  north,  which 
were  increasing  in  strength  if  not  in  reliability.  After  storming  the  frontier 
fortresses  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  Wellington  pursued  Marmont 
to  Salamanca,  where  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  35,000  men 
under  Caffarelli  in  the  north  should  not  be  able  to  reinforce  him. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  mainly  at  the  instigation  of  General 
Sir  Howard  Douglas,  the  Military  Commissioner  at  Corunna,2  the  Admir¬ 
alty  was  prevailed  upon  to  send  a  squadron  under  Commodore  Sir  Home 
Popham  to  the  north  of  Spain  to  make  contact  with  the  guerilla  chiefs— 
Castanos,  Renovales,  Longa,  Mendizabal  and  Don  Gaspar  or  El  Pastor. 
They  were  to  be  supplied  with  guns  and  ammunition,  and  encouraged  to 
make  diversions  in  the  wild  northern  provinces  which  would  prevent 
Caffarelli  reinforcing  Marmont.  As  the  main  French  supply  route  ran 
along  the  Great  Road  near  the  coast  at  San  Sebastian,  Melville,  as  First 
Lord,  and  Keith,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  encouraged 
Popham  to  do  what  he  could  to  cut  the  enemy’s  communications.  It  was 
indeed  argued  by  Lord  Cochrane,  after  his  experience  of  the  similar  road 

1  Letters  of  Byam  Martin,  N.R.S.,  II.  4°9- 

2  Douglas  was  the  son  of  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  to  whom  some  give  the  credit  of 
breaking  the  line  at  the  battle  of  the  Saints.  Sir  Howard  was  so  impressed  by  the 
low  standard  of  naval  gunnery  in  Popham’s  squadron  that  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
subject,  and  in  1820  published  a  standard  treatise  on  the  subject.  When  the  new 
gunnery  school,  H.M.S.  Excellent,  opened  in  1830  his  advice  was  asked  about  the 
syllabus.  Cp.  my  article  in  Mariner’s  Mirror,  1955- 
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running  through  Barcelona,  that  the  correct  strategy  of  the  war  in  the 
Peninsula  would  have  been  to  make  landings  at  either  end  of  the  Pyrenees 
in  order  to  avoid  the  long  and  arduous  task  of  advancing  through  the 
length  of  the  peninsula.  Keith  supported  this  idea  when  Cochrane  sub¬ 
mitted  it  to  the  Prince  Regent  early  in  1812. 

Popham  had  previously  visited  the  coast  in  1810,  when  Gambier 
commanded  the  Channel  Fleet.  He  had  reported  adversely  on  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  success  at  that  date.1  But  the  guerilla  situation  had  now  so  far 
improved  that  his  mission  in  1812  was  crowned  with  success,  although  the 
force  at  his  disposal  was  extremely  small. 

He  arrived  at  Corunna  in  June  (about  the  same  time  as  Wellington 
crossed  the  Spanish  frontier)  to  take  over  the  command  of  the  ships 
previously  under  Captain  Sir  George  Collier.  On  June  17  he  sailed  for 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bilbao  to  make  contact  with  the  guerillas.  On 
June  21  the  harbour  of  Lequitio  2  was  occupied  with  the  assistance  of  Don 
Gaspar’s  band,  and  other  places,  such  as  Portugalete  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bilbao  estuary,  Bermeo  and  Plencia,  were  threatened.  Popham's  rapid 
movements  along  the  coast,  his  capture  of  small  forts  and  harbours,  his 
destruction  of  coastal  batteries  and  above  all  his  landing  of  supplies  to 
the  rebels  diverted  Caffarelli’s  troops  just  as  Wellington  had  hoped.  After 
his  defeat  of  Marmont  at  Salamanca  on  July  22  he  generously  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  part  played  by  the  Navy  in  that  victory  :  ‘  I  beg  leave  to 
congratulate  you,’  he  wrote  to  Popham  on  August  4,  ‘  upon  the  success  of 
your  operations.  They  have  been  of  great  use  to  me,  as  I  know  that 
Caffarelli  was  prevented  from  detaching  more  than  cavalry  to  Marmont’s 
assistance,  and  that  he  even  recalled  a  division  of  troops  which  had 
marched  for  that  purpose.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  you  will  not  discontinue 
them.’  3 

In  the  same  week  that  Salamanca  was  fought  Popham  and  the 
Spaniards  captured  Santander  and,  later  on,  Castro,  though  their  attacks 
on  Guetaria,  Bilbao  and  Santona  were  beaten  off.  On  August  31  he  sent 
Lieut.  Macfarlane  to  offer  Wellington  the  use  of  naval  guns  in  the  siege 
of  Burgos.  Unfortunately  this  offer  was  refused.  The  story  of  the  tragic 
retreat  from  Burgos  which  began  on  October  22  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
All  that  it  is  necessary  to  understand  is  that,  with  Wellington  back  in 
Portugal,  the  situation  of  the  squadron  became  precarious,  especially  as 
the  gale  season  was  approaching. 

From  this  point  on  the  story  of  co-operation  becomes  less  satisfactory, 
although  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  documents  printed  below  prove  that  the 

1  See  Oman,  Hist.  Pen.  War,  III.  486. 

2  Also  spelled  Lequeitio.  There  is  considerable  variation  of  such  spellings,  but 
the  places  mentioned  will  be  found  marked  on  the  map  on  p.  264. 

3  Despatches,  IX.  333.  Cp.  Oman,  op.  cit.,  V.,  p.  vi — ‘  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  by  immobilising  35,000  men  of  the  French  Army  of  the  North,  they 
(Popham’s  ships)  co-operated  in  the  most  effective  way  with  Wellington  and  had 
their  share  in  making  the  Salamanca  campaign  a  success  for  the  allies.’ 
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Navy  did  all  in  its  power  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Field-Marshal.  On 
October  2  Wellington  wrote  to  Popham — ‘  The  great  object  for  me  is  that 
you  should  draw  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  those  we  are  carrying 
on  on  this  side,  and  that  you  should  prevent  Caffarelli  from  detaching 
troops  to  aid  Marmont’s  army.’1  But  Popham  was  compelled  to  point 
out  that  his  larger  ships  could  no  longer  remain  upon  the  coast  and  that 
Mendizabal  was  proving  an  unreliable  ally.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
Wellington  continued  to  write  in  a  critical  vein,  although  Keith  and 
Melville  supported  Popham  from  the  seaman’s  point  of  view.  Finally,  on 
December  26,  Wellington  concurred,  Popham  having  been  recalled  on 
December  11,  leaving  Captain  Bouverie  with  three  ships  at  Santander.2 

Popham’s  successor  in  1813  was  Sir  George  Collier,  who  had  a  long 
experience  of  this  coast.  Personal  relations  between  him  and  Wellington 
appear  to  have  been  cordial,  but  the  latter’s  correspondence  throughout 
the  year  is  full  of  complaints  about  the  lack  of  naval  assistance.  As  may 
be  seen  from  his  letters  to  Collier  and  Bathurst,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
he  was  outspoken  about  the  insecurity  of  his  communications  by  sea. 
This  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  war  with  the  United  States,  which 
resulted  in  the  appearance  of  a  few  American  privateers  off  the  Peninsula 
and  in  the  depletion  of  Keith’s  fleet  for  service  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  As  Keith  pointed  out  to  the  Admiralty  on  June  23, 3  he  had 
at  his  disposal  only  33  sail  (14  of  the  line,  8  frigates,  6  sloops  and  5  smaller 
vessels),  of  which  n  were  refitting,  to  blockade  12  of  the  line  and  15 
frigates,  as  well  as  co-operating  with  Wellington’s  army.  On  April  22 
Wellington  asked  Keith  to  reinforce  Castro,  which  changed  hands  more 
than  once  that  year,  but  he  was  chiefly  concerned  with  his  communications 
off  the  Portuguese  coast,  where  he  asked  that  Collier  might  assist  Martin 
in  providing  escorts.  On  June  244  he  complained  to  Bathurst,  For  the 
first  time  I  believe  it  has  happened  to  any  British  army,  that  its  com¬ 
munication  by  sea  is  insecure  ;  and  certainly  we  have  not  money  to 
purchase  in  the  country  all  we  want.’  In  view  of  his  plans  to  drive  the 
French  out  of  Spain  that  year,  his  apprehension  is  understandable,  but 
all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  it  was  exaggerated.  As  the  First  Lord 
told  Sir  Byam  Martin  5  ‘  In  fact  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  thinking  how 
very  little  interruption  (as  far  as  I  can  learn)  the  innumerable  vessels 
which  have  sailed  from  various  ports  with  reinforcements  and  supplies 
for  the  army  have  met.’  Some  conception  of  the  scale  of  this  maritime 
supply  route  may  be  gauged  from  the  figures  transmitted  by  Keith  to  the 
Admiralty  6  that  on  September  20  there  were  no  less  than  49  transports 


1  Despatches,  IX.  464,  cp.  513.  .  .  „ 

2  For  his  services  during  the  winter  and  those  of  Collier  in  the  spring,  see  Byam 
Martin,  op.  cit.,  II.  319.  Only  a  few  of  Wellington’s  letters  are  printed  here  from 
his  published  correspondence  in  twelve  volumes. 

3  Byam  Martin,  op.  cit.,  334. 

4  Despatches,  X.  458.  Cp.  495,  522. 

3  op  cit.  36;  0  P-R-O-  Adm.  1/155. 
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and  victuallers  in  the  little  roadstead  of  Passages  on  the  Franco-Spanish 
frontier,  and  that  a  convoy  of  another  37  vessels  sailed  that  day  from 
Portsmouth. 

Keith,  in  fact,  did  his  utmost  to  support  Wellington  and  defended 
Collier  against  any  attacks  on  this  score.  He  told  Wellington  on  July  3 
that  the  number  of  small  vessels  at  his  disposal  was  limited  and  that 
Collier  could  not  be  asked  to  intrude  upon  George  Martin  s  command.  What 
seems  to  have  exacerbated  Wellington’s  feelings  was  the  sharp  reaction 
of  Croker,  the  senior  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  about  whose  style 
Bathurst  warned  him  :  ‘You  must  not  read  Croker’s  compositions  as 
you  would  those  of  any  other  official  person.  He  has  the  talent  of  writing 
sharply  and  with  great  facility — a  great  misfortune  in  an  official  person. 
His  style  is  not  what  it  should  be  to  the  other  departments,  but  I  take  no 
notice  for  I  know  he  means  nothing,  and  you  are  the  god  of  his  idolatry .  1 
This  departmental  zeal  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
defeats  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  American  frigates  seem  to  have  given 
some  satisfaction  in  army  circles  :  ‘  I  think  the  Army  rather  rejoice  and 
laugh  aside  at  this  falling  on  the  Navy,  as  they  bullied  so  much  before,’ 
wrote  F.  S.  Larpent,  the  Judge-Advocate-General,  in  his  private  journal.2 

The  situation  on  the  north  coast  when  Wellington  pursued  Joseph  to 
Burgos  in  the  summer  of  1813  was  that  Clausel  had  replaced  Caffarelli 
and  retaken  Castro.  But  the  village  was  recaptured  and  by  June  25 
Collier  could  claim  that  the  whole  coast  between  Guetaria  and  Santona 
was  clear  of  the  enemy.  Because  Clausel  could  not  help  Joseph,  the  main 
army  evacuated  Burgos  to  fall  back  on  Vitoria.  After  Joseph’s  signal 
defeat  there  on  June  21  he  was  replaced  by  Soult,  who  continued  the 
retreat  to  San  Sebastian,  which  Collier  called  ‘  the  Gibraltar  of  northern 
Spain,’  and  which  he  blockaded  from  the  beginning  of  July.  Wellington’s 
first  assault  on  the  fortress  was  beaten  off,  but  it  capitulated  on  Sep¬ 
tember  9.  However,  he  had  been  complaining  that  larger  ships  were  not 
made  available  and  that  the  blockade  of  Santona  was  ineffective.  Since 
none  of  the  naval  authorities  would  countenance  stationing  a  ship  of  the 
line  for  long  on  that  coast,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Byam  Martin  was  sent  to 
smooth  matters  out  at  army  headquarters.  His  instructions  and  a  full 
account  of  his  mission  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  his  letters 
published  by  the  Society.  For  the  reader’s  convenience  the  following 
extract  from  Melville’s  letter  to  him  of  September  2  may  be  quoted — - 

‘  There  have  been  some  unpleasant  and  most  ill-founded  complaints 
of  the  want  of  naval  assistance  at  San  Sebastian  and  generally  on  the 
north  coast  of  Spain  which  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  Lord  Wellington 
would  not  have  made,  or  have  been  the  channel  of  transmitting,  if  he 

1  Quot.  Fortescue,  Hist.  British  Army,  IX.  4x5.  The  junior  Secretary,  J.  Barrow, 
seems  to  have  adopted  Croker’s  style,  to  judge  from  his  defence  of  the  Admiralty 
printed  in  Byam  Martin,  op.  cit.,  II.  371. 

2  Quot.  Fortescue,  IX.  106. 
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had  himself  superintended  the  siege  and  had  been  enabled  personally 
frequently  to  communicate  with  Sir  George  Collier,  and  to  see  instead 
of  learning  from  others  how  the  service  was  conducted.  From  the 
time  of  his  preparation  to  open  the  campaign  till  the  commencement 
of  operations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Sebastian,  we  never  had  the 
least  intimation  of  more  being  expected  from  the  navy  than  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  convoys  and  the  securing  of  communication  along  the  coast, 
and  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  rather  unreasonable  and  some¬ 
what  too  late  to  complain  of  the  want  of  naval  co-operation  to  an 
extent  which  never  was  hinted  or  thought  of  till  the  occasion  had 
actually  arisen  on  which  it  was  to  be  used.  Neither  Lord  Wellington 
nor  those  who  are  employed  on  the  coast  appear  to  have  the  least 
conception  of  what  is  physically  practicable  by  ships  and  boats  and 
seamen,  and  to  be  strongly  impressed  with  the  usual  and  compli¬ 
mentary  notion  that  they  can  do  anything.  Sir  George  Collier  is  of 
a  very  different  opinion,  and  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  acting  on  the 
opinions  of  naval  rather  than  military  officers  in  those  matters.’ 

He  defined  the  object  of  Martin’s  mission  in  a  letter  to  Keith  the  next 
day  as  ‘  First,  to  explain  to  Lord  Wellington  what  is  practicable  by  the 
navy,  and  what  is  impossible  on  such  parts  of  the  coast  as  are  connected 
with  his  operations  either  now  or  prospectively.  Secondly,  to  learn  from 
him  the  extent  of  his  wants  and  expectations  as  to  naval  co-operation.’ 

Having  had  a  long  conversation  with  Wellington  on  September  16, 
Martin  told  Keith  on  September  21  that  the  former  now  admitted  that  no 
line-of-battle  ship  was  really  required,  so  that  the  Ajax  and  Bellona,  which 
Keith  had  sent  off  the  coast,  could  be  ordered  back  to  Basque  Roads. 
It  was  agreed  that  Collier  should  make  the  defence  of  supply  ships  his 
main  concern,  and  also  that  he  should  do  his  best  to  intercept  enemy 
shipping  off  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  When  Martin  told  the  Field-Marshal  that 
no  less  than  22  vessels,  in  addition  to  Collier’s  squadron,  were  at  that 
moment  off  Passages  ‘  his  lordship  seemed  astonished  and  said  “  he  was 
certainly  very  much  obliged  to  the  Admiralty  for  it,”  but  persisted  in 
saying  there  had  not  been  force  enough  stationed  on  the  coast.  To  this 
I  could  only  reply  that  I  was  sure  his  lordship  would  consider  my  being 
sent  to  his  headquarters  as  an  earnest  of  the  willingness  of  the  Admiralty 
to  afford  every  possible  assistance.’  From  the  evidence  here  printed  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Collier,  like  Popham,  strove  consistently  to  promote 
harmony  between  the  services. 

At  the  moment  the  Army  invaded  France  the  news  of  Napoleon’s  defeat 
at  Leipzig  arrived  to  animate  our  soldiers,  but  they  still  had  to  cross  the 
Nive  to  Bayonne.  This  hazardous  passage  was  made  by  the  construction 
of  a  pontoon  bridge  in  which  the  services  of  the  seamen  were  most  valuable, 
as  was  Collier’s  demonstration  off  St.  Jean  de  Luz.1  More  assistance  was 

1  See  Wellington’s  Despatches,  XI.  237. 
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rendered  in  the  passage  of  the  River  Adour  on  February  23-28,  1814,  at 
which  the  collaboration  between  Rear-Admiral  Penrose  (who  replaced 
Collier  on  January  28)  and  General  Sir  John  Hope  overcame  the  strength 
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of  Soult’s  position.  As  Hope  later  told  Penrose,  ‘  I  have  often  seen  how 
gallantly  the  navy  will  devote  themselves  when  serving  with  an  army, 
but  I  never  before  witnessed  so  bold  and  hazardous  a  co-operation,  and 
you  have  my  most  grateful  thanks.’ 1 

1  Quot.  Life  of  Penrose,  by  J.  Penrose,  1850,  p.  29. 
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Wellington’s  march  was  resumed  after  the  capture  of  Aire  on  Febru- 
ary  29,  when  Soult  abandoned  Bordeaux  to  retire  in  the  direction  of 
Toulouse.  On  March  21  the  town  of  Santona,  which  had  held  out  so  long, 
fell  to  Captain  J.  W.  D.  Dundas,  who,  as  an  old  man,  commanded  the 
fleet  in  the  Crimean  War.  The  naval  operations  connected  with  the  fall 
of  Bordeaux  have  been  printed  in  the  preceding  section. 

The  story  of  the  three  years’  co-operation  between  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  illustrates  many  of  the  tactical  advantages  as  well  as  the  practical 
and  personal  difficulties  of  combined  operations.  We  find,  as  usual,  the 
military  officers  demanding  ships  where  no  ships  could  weather  a  gale  and 
the  naval  officers  overlooking  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  loss  of  supplies 
at  a  critical  juncture  on  land.  From  his  long  experience  of  such  operations 
dating  back  to  the  War  of  American  Independence,  Keith  pointed  out  in 
his  letter  of  October  10,  1813,  that  only  a  close  liaison  at  staff  level  made 
it  possible  ‘  to  satisfy  the  calls  of  different  departments.’  The  subsequent 
history  of  combined  operations  shows  that  this  recurrent  problem  has  not 
always  been  solved  satisfactorily,  partly  because  the  lessons  of  history 
have  been  overlooked. 


1.  Keith  to  Popham 

Colossus,  Cawsand  Bay, 
May  21,  1812. 

Sir,  Having  received  directions  from  my  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty  to  take  under  my  command  H.M.  ship  under  your 
command  [V enerable],  and  the  Diadem,  I  enclose  orders  for  that 
purpose. 

You  will  no  doubt  have  been  informed  by  their  Lordships  that 
these  ships  (on  board  of  which  a  Marine  battalion  is  forthwith  em¬ 
barked)  and  such  others  as  I  may  select  are  to  be  employed  on  the 
north  coast  of  Spain  under  your  direction,  in  such  a  manner  as  I 
shall  judge  best  for  affording  assistance  to  H.M.  Spanish  allies.  In 
a  letter  which  I  have  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
I  have  stated  that  Captain  Sir  G.  R.  Collier  of  the  Surveillante  is  an 
officer  who  has  long  served  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  is  well 
acquainted  with  it  and  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  possibility 
of  effecting  objects  of  enterprise  ;  and  I  have  therefore  directed  him 
to  remain  at  Corunna  until  he  receives  further  orders  (on  the  plea 
that  he  is  to  attend  to  some  Instructions  which  may  be  sent  to  Sir 
Howard  Douglas,  the  Military  Commandant)  with  the  view  of  his 
being  in  the  way  that  you  may  avail  yourself  of  his  local  knowledge. 

My  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  will  of  course  be 
communicated  to  you  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  boats  and  field  pieces 
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that  I  have  mentioned  I  recommend  some  mantlets  1  being  embarked, 
as  I  have  found  them  useful  not  only  when  advancing  up  to  a  work 
as  well  as  in  opening  ground,  but  also  in  protecting  men  in  boats 
from  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

I  am  very  badly  off  for  small  vessels  in  this  command,  and  they 
are  most  essential  to  any  service  of  the  nature  of  that  in  contempla¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  to  check  the  enemy’s  coasting  trade,  which  is  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent  in  numerous  convoys  along  the  shore.  You  will 
be  pleased  to  let  me  know  when  you  are  ready  to  proceed  to  sea,  and 
furnish  me  with  your  ideas  on  the  intended  service  in  order  that  I 
may  be  prepared  to  give  you  proper  instructions  and  afford  every 
possible  aid  to  the  public  service,  which  I  am  desirous  of  doing  on 
all  occasions,  more  especially  in  a  case  where  you  are  concerned. 
I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


2.  Keith  to  Popham 

Colossus,  Cawsand  Bay, 
May  22,  1812. 

Sir,  In  order  that  you  may  be  apprised  of  the  present  state  of  the 
naval  force  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain  I  think  it  right  to  acquaint 
you  that  H.M.  ships  and  vessels  named  in  the  margin  are  employed 
thereabouts  (viz.  Surveillante,  38  ;  Rhin,  38  ;  Medusa,  32  ;  Isis,  36  ; 
Sparrow,  16  ;  Lyra,  16).  Captain  Sir  G.  R.  Collier,  the  senior  officer, 
was  directed  to  make  a  particular  report  on  all  the  anchorages  and 
strong  posts  upon  the  coast,  and  although  there  has  not  been  time 
for  these  instructions  to  have  been  carried  into  effect  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  is  well  prepared  on  the  subject.  Different  officers 
have  mentioned  Guetaria  as  a  position  capable  of  being  held,  and 
its  situation  certainly  appears  to  be  well  calculated  for  galling  the 
enemy  and  obstructing  his  communications  along  the  coast ;  but  I 
am  not  sufficiently  informed  to  give  any  decided  opinion. 

As  all  the  line-of-battle  ships  under  my  orders  are  nearly  com¬ 
plete,  one  or  more  can  be  spared  for  a  short  time,  if  no  change  takes 
place  in  the  state  of  the  enemy’s  force.  Of  cutters  I  have  only  three 
under  my  command,  and  as  they  are  not  commanded  by  lieutenants 
they  are  only  fit  to  carry  despatches.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


1  Bullet-proof  coats  or  shelters. 
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3.  Popham  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Venerable,  Cawsand  Bay, 
May  30,  1812. 

My  Lord,  I  have  the  honour  to  receive  your  most  secret  letters 
of  the  21,  22,  24  inst.  I  shall  be  extremely  happy  to  avail  myself 
of  the  suggestions  with  which  you  have  honoured  me  of  receiving 
hand-grenades,  rockets,  and  mantlets,  all  of  which  may  be  success¬ 
fully  applied  in  the  course  of  service,  and  I  had  previously  requested 
in  London  to  have  a  thousand  sandbags  embarked  in  the  Diadem. 

I  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Spain  in  September  1810  with  a  view 
either  of  remaining  in  command  upon  that  coast,  or  of  returning 
with  a  report  of  the  capabilities  of  the  country,  the  strength  and 
position  of  the  enemy,  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  etc.  to 
which  I  was  to  add  an  opinion  on  the  best  means  of  carrying  on  an 
offensive  warfare  and  what  assistance  it  required  to  do  it. 

I  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  your  Lordship  yesterday  a 
copy  of  the  report  which  I  made  to  Lord  Gambier  on  this  subject 
by  which  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  although  I  was  only  forty-eight 
hours  at  Corunna  I  could  not  fail  of  being  satisfied  that  under  the' 
then  state  of  preparation  it  was  impossible  to  undertake  an  enter¬ 
prise  with  the  least  prospect  of  success.1  Since  that  period  I  have 
not  had  any  communication  with  H.M.  Government  on  the  subject 
of  Spain  until  I  was  sent  for  by  Lord  Melville  about  three  weeks  ago, 
when  he  informed  me  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  place  me  under 
your  Lordship’s  command  with  a  view  to  employing  me  on  that 
coast. 

Your  Lordship  will  observe  that  there  are  only  two  points  sub¬ 
mitted  as  a  general  basis  of  the  whole.  First,  the  intercepting  of  the 
enemy’s  supplies  coastwise.  Secondly,  the  establishing  some  appro¬ 
priate  position  to  hold  frequent  and  uninterrupted  intercourse  with 
the  guerillas,  that  their  wants  may  be  supplied. 

In  my  report  I  suggested  the  island  of  St.  Francisco,  or  Isador, 
which  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  examination  for  a  position  if  it 
could  be  made  tenable.  Guetaria  also  presents  another  position, 
but  as  the  state  of  the  enemy’s  force  and  style  of  his  operations  may 
be  materially  changed  since  I  was  there  I  do  not  think  it  possible 
without  more  recent  examination  to  point  out  any  specified  service  ; 

1  In  his  appreciation  of  the  situation  in  1810  Popham  reckoned  the  Spanish 
regular  force  in  Asturias  at  7,000,  but  that  at  least  50,000  were  ready  to  rise  if  arms 
were  provided.  In  Galicia  there  were  24,000  men  under  arms,  and  here  again  the 
force  could  be  doubled  if  arms  were  provided,  according  to  General  Renovales.  See 
Oman,  Hist.  Pen.  War,  III.  486. 
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but  as  the  principal  objects  appear  to  me  to  be  those  I  have  already 
mentioned,  viz.  the  interception  of  the  enemy’s  supplies  coastwise 
and  the  establishment  of  some  appropriate  position  to  hold  frequent 
and  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  the  guerillas,  that  their  wants 
may  be  supplied— the  course  of  proceedings  must  in  our  case  depend 
on  the  intelligence  which  may  be  received  at  Corunna. 

In  answer  to  your  Lordship’s  offer  of  assistance  of  one  or  two 
line-of-battle  ships,  I  can  only  say  that  it  strikes  me  that  the  force 
of  the  first  operation  cannot  be  too  powerful  or  too  imposing,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  great  effect  which  it  will  have,  not  only  upon  the 
spirits  of  the  enemy  but  on  the  zeal  and  exertions  of  the  Spanish 
patriots  I  took  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  Lord  Melville  how 
very  superior  it  would  be  to  have  two  frigate  troopships  than  one 
of  the  line  ;  and  I  was  led  to  imagine  from  him  that  a  frigate  arme 
en  flute  would  be  furnished  forthwith  under  your  Lordship’s  orders  ; 
indeed,  I  am  apprehensive  that  a  Marine  battalion  will  be  very  much 

crowded  on  board  the  Diadem.  _  > 

I  have  now  only  to  inform  you,  according  to  your  Lordship  s 
order,  that  the  Venerable  will  be  ready  for  sea  the  day  after  tomorrow, 
when’  I  shall  be  extremely  happy  to  receive  your  Lordship’s  com¬ 
mands,  and  to  carry  them  into  execution  with  all  that  zeal  and 
exertion  which  are  so  powerfully  called  forth  by  the  liberality  of 
expression  with  which  your  Lordship  s  letters  are  so  universally 
marked.  I  have  &c. 

Home  Popham. 


4.  Popham  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Venerable,  off  Lequitio, 
June  21,  1812. 

My  Lord,  I  lost  no  time  after  my  arrival  at  Corunna  in  com¬ 
municating  with  General  Castanos  such  part  of  my  instructions 
from  your  Lordship  as  related  to  the  projected  operations  on  the 
coast  of  Spam  j  and  as  soon  as  I  was  put  in  possession  of  His  Ex¬ 
cellency’s  views  I  sailed  with  the  Rhin  frigate  and  Lyra  brig.  The 
established  character  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas  as  an  artillery  officer 
induced  me  to  request  he  would  embark  on  the  expedition,  and 
General  Castanos,  who  very  handsomely  offered  his  services  as  a 
volunteer,  accompanied  him  on  board  the  Venerable. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  while  blowing  hard  from  the  N.W. 
we  exchanged  signals  with  Magnificent,  Surveillante  and  Diadem  off 
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Santona,  and  at  noon  we  were  joined  by  Medusa,  Hotspur  and  Rover. 
On  the  morning  of  the  18th  it  moderated  and  we  stood  inshore  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  coast.  A  landing  at  Bermeo  was  quite 
impracticable  on  account  of  the  surf,  but  as  it  was  smooth  off 
Anchove  the  boats  of  the  inshore  ships  were  sent  there  to  bring  out 
some  of  the  country  launches,  when  the  enemy  evacuated  the  town 
without  firing  a  shot. 

In  the  evening  a  communication  was  established  with  Don 
Gaspar,  the  chief  of  the  guerillas,  who  promised  to  surround  the 
town  and  fort  of  Lequitio  with  his  troops  on  the  following  night, 
although  he  had  a  march  of  ten  Spanish  leagues  to  perform.  On 
the  19th  in  the  afternoon  we  saw  the  hills  crowned  with  guerillas 
and  a  disposition  was  then  made  to  land  the  marines  the  following 
morning. 

As  I  had  received  intelligence  that  Guetaria  has  been  reinforced 
with  600  men  and  that  reinforcements  were  also  pushing  to  Lequitio, 
it  was  impossible  to  lose  a  moment  in  rendering  some  assistance  to 
the  guerillas.  I  felt  extremely  uneasy  about  their  position,  for  to 
have  compromised  them  in  the  smallest  degree  might  be  attended 
with  the  most  serious  consequences.  The  enemy  had  possession  of 
a  hill  fort  which  commanded  the  town.  This  fort  was  full  of  loop¬ 
holes,  perfectly  directed  to  the  slope  of  the  hill  and  well  calculated 
to  resist  any  body  of  infantry.  They  had  also  200  men  posted  in  a 
fortified  convent  in  the  town,  of  which  the  walls  were  impervious  to 
anything  less  than  an  18-pounder.  The  convent  might  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  ships,  but  the  town  would  have  materially  suffered, 
and  as  the  guns  of  the  Venerable  made  no  material  impression  on  the 
fort,  it  was  determined  to  erect  a  battery  on  the  hill  opposite,  which 
the  enemy  considered  quite  inaccessible  to  cannon,  and  in  this  confi¬ 
dence  he  rested  securely.  The  sea  was  at  this  moment  breaking 
with  such  violence  against  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  that  it  was 
doubtful  if  a  boat  could  get  near  enough  to  land  a  gun,  but  an  op¬ 
portunity  offered  of  which  Lieut.  Groves  availed  himself  with  great 
activity  and  got  the  gun  up  a  short  distance  by  a  crab,  which  was  so 
tedious  that  all  the  draft  bullocks  of  the  army  were  sent  for  and  400 
men.  Captain  Bouverie,  who  was  directed  to  cover  this  party, 
landed  with  some  seamen  and  the  gun  was  dragged  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill  by  36  pair  of  bullocks,  400  guerillas  and  100  seamen.  It 
was  immediately  mounted  and  fired  its  first  shot  at  four.  This  gun 
was  so  admirably  served  that  at  sunset  a  practicable  breach  was 
made  in  the  wall  of  the  fort,  when  the  guerillas  volunteered  to  storm 
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it.  The  first  party  was  repulsed,  but  the  second  gained  possession 
without  considerable  loss.  Several  of  the  enemy  escaped  from  the 
opposite  side  and  got  into  the  convent. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  sea  abated  a  little  and  a  landing 
upon  the  island  of  S.  Nicholas  was  effected  without  difficulty  by 
Lieut.  O’Reilly.  Marines  were  also  landed,  with  a  carronade  from 
each  ship.  This  small  island  is  about  half  musket  shot  from  the 
town.  I  considered  it  so  essential  a  position  that  I  requested 
Captain  Malcolm  to  remain  there  during  the  night,  while  Sir  George 
Collier  was  on  the  Venerable  battery  on  the  hill. 

At  day  dawn  I  ordered  a  24-pounder  to  be  brought  to  the  east 
side  of  the  town  within  200  yards  of  the  convent,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  landing  another  upon  the  island  to  bombard  the  convent  when 
the  French  commandant  beat  a  parley  and  surrendered  with  the 
remainder  of  his  party,  which  consisted  of  200  of  the  119th  Regiment. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  enemy’s  loss,  but  I  imagine 
it  was  considerable,  as  the  guerillas,  who  appeared  to  us  to  have  been 
better  posted  and  to  have  fired  with  more  celerity,  had  56  men  killed 
and  wounded  ;  but  it  is  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  I  state 
to  your  Lordship  that  there  was  not  a  man  hurt  in  the  squadron 
either  by  the  surf  or  the  enemy.  I  ordered  Lieut.  O’Reilly  to  blow 
up  the  convent  according  to  the  directions  of  General  Castanos  and 
to  destroy  the  fort  which  made  the  position  very  strong.  Lequitio 
affords  facilities  for  landing  arms  to  supply  the  guerillas,  but  although 
I  could  not  see  any  other  advantages  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  attend 
in  this  instance  to  the  wishes  of  our  allies,  according  to  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  instructions.  I  am  See. 

Home  Popham. 


5.  Popham  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Venerable,  near  Bilbao, 
June  25,  1812. 

My  Lord,  As  an  opportunity  for  England  is  likely  to  be  afforded 
by  a  privateer  cruising  off  this  coast,  I  think  it  a  fit  occasion  to 
transmit  to  your  Lordship  the  proceedings  of  the  squadron  for  the 
last  three  days. 

Soon  after  the  Hotspur  was  despatched  I  received  information 
that  the  enemy  had  collected  about  1,100  troops  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  20th  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lequitio  ;  but  on  hearing  from 
the  peasantry  that  we  had  landed  2,000  men  he  retired.  Intercepted 
letters  were  transmitted  to  me  directing  the  Commander  of  Guernica 
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to  prepare  rations  for  a  French  General  and  2,600  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  and  at  this  moment  an  officer  from  General  Renovales 
arrived  stating  that  he  intended  to  threaten  Bilbao  and  if  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  to  enter  it  in  conjunction  with  the  troops  of  Maugar- 
teque  and  Salsedo.  Upon  receipt  of  this  the  squadron  was  directed 
to  proceed  off  Puerto  Galetta  [Portugalete]  as  offering  the  best 
demonstration  which  could  be  offered  in  favour  of  Renovales. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd  the  wind  drew  to  the  westward  and 
prevented  our  getting  round  Machichaco,  but  we  fetched  the  anchor¬ 
age  of  Bermeo.  Parties  were  prepared  to  land  by  six  in  the  evening, 
when  we  found  that  the  enemy  had  suddenly  retired,  leaving  a  small 
magazine  of  provisions,  which  were  immediately  distributed  to  the 
poor.  From  the  intelligence  which  was  received  at  this  place, 
Captain  Malcolm  was  despatched  with  the  Rhin  and  Sparrow  to 
destroy  the  works  of  Plencia,  and  as  Bermeo  was  the  best  watering 
place  on  the  coast  all  the  boats  were  seized  to  water  the  ships,  and 
at  six  the  next  morning  the  Venerable  was  completed  and  sailed. 
The  Magnificent  and  Isis  remained  in  the  bay  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  water  and  to  profit  by  this  opportunity  to  destroy  the 
battery  on  the  hill,  consisting  of  five  1 8-pounders,  rendering  the 
gun  vessels  useless  and  blowing  up  all  the  fortified  places. 

At  9  p.m.  we  reached  Plencia  where  parties  from  the  Rhin  and 
Medusa  were  destroying  the  works.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  the 
Lyra  which  I  had  despatched  from  Lequitio  returned  with  a  report 
of  the  state  of  the  Spanish  batteries  below  the  bar  of  Bilbao  river. 
And  as  it  appeared  that  the  enemy  was  retiring  for  support,  the 
Lyra  was  instantly  despatched  to  commence  the  operation  of  dis¬ 
mantling  the  batteries.  .  .  . 

At  day  dawn  the  following  morning  (25th)  parties  of  the  enemy 
were  seen  advancing  and  as  they  appeared  to  be  drawing  a  heavy 
piece  of  artillery  like  a  mortar  the  squadron  was  moved  out  of  shell 
range.  At  five  the  troops  marched  into  the  destroyed  batteries, 
from  whence  they  retired  on  the  squadron  making  a  disposition  to 
stand  up  the  inlet.  They  were  instantly  formed  on  the  plain  and 
when  drawn  up  we  counted  28  distinct  companies  and  about  60 
cavalry.  We  afterwards  from  a  communication  from  the  shore 
learnt  that  the  enemy  consisted  of  2,000  men  at  Algorta  and  that 
400  were  sent  to  Puerto  Galetta.  They  were  commanded  by  a 
general  officer  who  became  outrageous  on  finding,  when  he  entered, 
that  the  batteries  were  destroyed. 

At  this  moment  Colonel  Alvarez  arrived  from  General  Longa 
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to  settle  the  future  operations  on  the  coast,  and  while  the  squadron 
was  standing  up  the  inlet  he  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  his 
anxiety  to  have  the  town  of  Puerto  Galetta  destroyed,  which  he 
considers  of  infinite  importance  to  the  French.  As  this  was  an  enter¬ 
prise  completely  within  our  power  I  assured  him  that  it  would  be 
done  whenever  General  Castanos  desired.  In  the  meantime  the 
Lyra,  Rover  and  Sparrow  closed  with  the  fort,  silenced  it  and  drove 
the  enemy  from  it. 

From  this  detail  I  think  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  enemy  has 
been  put  in  considerable  motion,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  corps 
which  came  down  this  morning  was  the  one  for  which  rations  had 
been  ordered.  The  success  with  which  we  have  hitherto  met  in  the 
destruction  of  so  many  batteries  while  the  enemy  was  retreating  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  rapid  movements  of  the  squadron,  and  the 
zeal  and  unrivalled  exertions  of  the  officers  whom  I  have  the  honour 
to  command,  and  it  is  from  their  so  fully  possessing  these  essential 
qualities  that  I  feel  confident  I  should  have  had  to  report  to  your 
Lordship  the  same  issue  to  our  operations  under  any  common  re¬ 
sistance  from  the  enemy.  I  have  the  gratification  of  informing 
your  Lordship  that  we  have  not  had  a  single  man  hurt.  I  am  &c. 

Home  Popham. 


6.  Popham  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Venerable,  off  Cape  Machichaco, 

June  29,  1812. 

My  Lord,  As  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  Spanish  generals  are 
extremely  desirous  of  besieging  Santona  which  has  now  become  one 
of  the  strongest  positions  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  making  an  effort  to  put  your  Lordship  in  possession  of 
this  fact  by  sending  the  Rover  to  the  coast  of  France  for  the  chance 
of  meeting  your  Lordship. 

My  technical  diary  will  put  you  in  possession  of  every  minute 
operation  since  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you  by  the  Hotspur 
and  my  public  letter  will  detail  the  operations  against  the  enemy, 
particularly  the  destruction  of  all  their  batteries  up  to  the  very  bar 
of  the  Bilbao  river.  The  greatest  object  of  my  writing  this  letter  is 
to  be  furnished  with  instructions  on  a  point  which  I  fear  will  be 
submitted  to  me  by  General  Longa,  and  on  which  I  shall  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  decide.  General  Longa  is  to  be  off  Castro  on 
July  6  with  an  army  of  5,000  men,  covered  I  hope  with  an  equal 
force  under  Mendizabal.  The  first  operation  is  to  be  Castro,  and  I 
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have  little  doubt  that  we  shall  be  immediately  possessed  of  it ;  we 
are  then  to  attack  Santona  ;  now  as  Santona  is  so  extremely  well 
fortified  it  will  take  not  only  some  time  but  a  considerable  train  of 
battering  guns  ;  in  short,  it  must  be  regularly  approached  with 
heavy  ordnance.  The  Spaniards  are  without  artillery.  They  will 
in  course  apply  to  me  for  the  guns  of  the  squadron,  and  it  is  the 
difficulty  I  have  of  supplying  so  many  as  will  be  required  which 
makes  me  write  to  your  Lordship  for  an  order  by  which  I  shall 
feel  justified  in  rendering  such  assistance  to  the  Spaniards.  If  they 
bring  down  10,000  men  we  shall  be  well  protected  and  probably  no 
accident  may  happen  ;  in  all  cases  I  shall  use  the  greatest  caution. 
The  siege  shall  not  be  delayed  an  hour  for  want  of  guns,  but  until  I 
have  your  directions  they  shall  be  only  lent  to  the  Spaniards  from 
the  strongest  application. 

I  am  just  informed  that  the  Spaniards  have  not  any  engineers, 
and  as  Sir  Howard  Douglas  is  to  leave  us  for  Corunna  to-morrow  we 
shall  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  his  science  on  that  point  ;  it  is 
therefore  with  great  deference  that  I  submit  to  your  Lordship  the 
expediency  of  sending  two  good  and  competent  engineers  to  the 
squadron  without  loss  of  time,  attended  by  any  subordinate  people 
necessary  upon  such  an  occasion.  We  are  also  very  much  in 
want  of  small  arms  for  the  peasantry  and  a  proportion  of  musket 
ammunition. 

After  I  wrote  thus  far  I  received  intelligence  that  the  French 
have  3,000  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guetaria,  which  has  been 
strongly  fortified.  I  also  learn  that  Mina  and  Gaspar  are  likely  to 
form  a  junction  and  move  towards  the  coast  and  I  will  therefore 
keep  the  squadron  contiguous  till  I  ascertain  whether  it  is  practicable 
to  cut  them  off  by  any  conjunct  operation.  With  such  strong  evi¬ 
dence  of  facts  which  I  have  the  honour  to  furnish  to  your  Lordship,  I 
hope  you  will  be  satisfied  that  the  enemy  has  not  a  moment  s  rest , 
nor  shall  he  as  long  as  my  conduct  appears  to  meet  with  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  approbation.  If  the  Government  could  furnish  us  with  two 
fast  sailing  cutters  they  would  be  of  infinite  service  on  this  coast ; 
and  although  I  know  there  is  great  jealousy  about  the  Revenue 
vessels,  yet  upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind  they  might  probably  be 
spared  for  the  three  summer  months.  The  demand  for  arms  appears 
to  be  increasing  so  fast  that  I  must  again  entreat  your  Lordship  to 
hurry  some  out,  and  that  they  are  sent  off  Machichaco.  I  have  &c. 


Home  Popham. 
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7.  Popham  to  Keith 

North  coast  of  Spain, 
June  30,  1812. 

My  dear  Lord,  The  effect  of  our  operations  has  been  so  evident 
that  I  have  despatched  the  Rover  off  Brest  to  state  to  your  Lordship 
of  what  importance  it  would  be  to  get  an  immediate  supply  of  small 
arms.  The  peasantry  are  rising  everywhere  and  I  have  hourly 
solicitations  for  arms.  The  enemy  is  so  considerably  harassed  by 
our  sudden  movements  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  will  divide  his 
force  for  two  points,  Guetaria  and  Santona.  At  Guetaria  he  has 
now  3,000  men  and  he  never  before  thought  it  an  object  for  more 
than  100.  The  frigate  is  now  in  close  communication  with  Mina 
and  Gaspar  and  I  hourly  expect  some  proposals  from  them.  I  have 
offered  to  land  1,000  men  if  they  will  close  all  the  roads  on  which 
reinforcements  can  pass  and  attack  the  French  in  three  columns  of 
1,800  each,  that  is  if  they  will  bring  6,000  men  into  the  field.  I  will 
not  land  otherwise.  My  anxiety  about  Santona  has  been  described 
in  my  public  letter.  We  must  have  two  engineers  with  their  sub¬ 
ordinates  if  we  are  to  render  the  Spaniards  all  the  assistance  they 
require.  Your  Lordship  is  aware  they  have  not  a  gun,  and  that 
they  will  come  upon  us  for  at  least  40  for  the  siege.  We  want  two 
companies  of  riflemen  very  much  ;  it  is  a  country  well  calculated 
for  that  description  of  troops.  I  hope  I  have  hitherto  satisfied  your 
Lordship  :  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  your  approbation.  I 
am  &c. 

Home  Popham. 


8.  Keith  to  Popham 

San  Josef,  Douamenez, 
July  7,  1812. 

Sir,  ...  I  am  highly  satisfied  with  the  progress  you  have  made 
considering  the  untoward  state  of  the  weather,  and  to  the  testimony 
which  you  bear  to  the  zeal  which  animates  the  officers  employed 
under  your  orders.  The  caution  which  you  observe  in  not  com¬ 
mitting  the  Marine  battalion  is  commendable  and  I  trust  will  govern 
your  conduct.  They  are  calculated  to  distract  the  enemy  upon  the 
coast,  but  not  to  undertake  any  forward  movement  into  the  interior, 
and  I  therefore  recommend  that  you  do  not  engage  in  any  operations 
of  too  tedious  and  extensive  a  nature. 

In  case  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  land  guns  from  the 
squadron  for  the  siege  of  Santona  in  concert  with  the  Spanish  Chiefs, 
you  are  to  consider  yourself  at  liberty  to  have  recourse  to  that 
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measure  ;  observing,  however,  in  order  that  you  do  not  weaken 
your  force  too  much,  not  to  land  more  than  ten  guns  from  any  ship, 
and  that  none  are  sent  on  shore  from  the  Magnificent.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


9.  Popharn  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Venerable,  off  Guetaria, 
July  18,  1812. 

My  Lord,  When  I  ascertained  that  General  Mendizabal  was  not 
ready  to  undertake  any  immediate  operation  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
I  thought  it  best  to  make  a  feint  upon  Santona  to  draw  General 
Soulier  to  that  position  and  then  bear  up  in  the  night  for  Guetaria 
to  see  how  far  General  Mina  and  Don  Gaspar  were  ready  to  invest 
that  fortress.  The  demonstration  had  the  desired  effect  and  the 
movable  column  marched  to  Santona,  from  whence  it  could  not 
reach  Guetaria  in  less  than  four  days.  General  Mina  observes  that 
it  is  a  point  from  its  relative  circumstances  highly  interesting.  Then, 
in  speaking  of  the  necessary  force,  he  proposes  to  add  one  of  his 
battalions  to  those  of  Don  Gaspar,  which  he  thinks  with  our  force 
would  be  sufficient  to  act  by  land.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th  I 
received  a  letter  from  Don  Gaspar  stating  that  '  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  French  at  present  and  we  will  be  able  to  do  something  at  the 
dawn  of  the  morning.  I  will  be  on  the  heights  of  Guetaria.’  Soon 
after  this  I  received  another  letter  from  Mina  informing  me  that  he 
had  appointed  the  third  battalion,  consisting  of  one  thousand  brave 
men.  At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  I  sent  from  the 
Venerable  one  24-pdr.  under  Lieut.  Groves  with  a  howitzer  under 
Lieut.  Lawrence  of  the  Marine  Artillery,  and  I  followed  them  to 
Sumaya  where  I  met  Gaspar,  who  told  me  not  to  be  under  the  least 
apprehension  of  the  enemy,  for  it  would  take  them  some  days  to 
march  from  Sumorostro  and  that  Mina  would  guard  Vitoria.  I 
gave  Captain  Malcolm  the  command  of  the  guns  to  the  westward  and 
telegraphed  Captain  Bouverie  to  take  the  command  to  the  eastward 
with  the  Rover,  Lyra,  Goldfinch,  while  the  Venerable  and  Surveillante 
remained  under  way  to  fire  on  the  batteries. 

The  column  of  General  Anseac  arrived  from  France.  It  was 
within  a  few  miles  of  San  Sebastian,  and  ordered  down  by  the 
Governor  as  soon  as  we  landed  ;  and  Gaspar  not  expecting  any 
reinforcements  from  there,  only  calculated  upon  the  150  men  who 
were  at  San  Sebastian,  as  all  the  other  roads  were  particularly 
guarded  for  intelligence.  Gaspar  was  confident  almost  to  the  last 
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that  the  advanced  division  which  had  arrived  by  forced  marches 
was  the  extent  of  the  reinforcement,  and  Captain  Waller  who  was 
close  inshore  was  firing  grape  upon  them  with  great  effect.  The 
French,  extremely  fatigued,  could  hardly  march  up  the  hill  and  the 
guerillas  were  quite  alert.  When  the  reinforcements  came  up 
Gaspar  retreated  to  another  hill,  but  the  enemy  did  not  attempt  to 
pursue  him.  I  sent  Sir  George  Collier  on  shore  with  a  flag  of  truce 
to  propose  an  exchange  of  prisoners  with  a  proportion  of  the  garrison 
of  Castro.  There  are  three  midshipmen  and  29  men  taken,  but  not 
one  killed  or  wounded.  The  General  was  extremely  disposed  to 
comply  with  this  proposition  and  appeared  anxious  about  the  garrison 
of  Castro,  but  he  said  he  was  obliged  to  report  to  his  Chief,  Caffarelli. 
I  am  &c. 

Home  Popham. 


10.  Popham  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Venerable,  north  coast  of  Spain, 

July  18,  1812. 

My  Lord,  Having  troubled  your  Lordship  in  detail  by  my  letters 
on  the  subject  of  arms,  I  have  now  only  to  explain  my  motives  for 
having  asked  for  two  or  three  thousand  dollars,  which  were  not 
intended  to  be  expended  on  guerillas,  as  appears  to  have  been 
supposed  by  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  as  set  forth 
in  their  Secretary’s  letter,  but  to  be  divided  up  amongst  the  captains 
so  that  each  might  have  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  on  board  for 
contingencies  of  the  service. 

Sir  George  Collier  has  assured  me  that  he  has  given  away  in 
reward  for  intelligence  a  very  serious  sum,  the  other  captains  have 
done  the  same.  The  service  for  which  such  rewards  have  been 
lately  given  are  these — the  exact  strength  of  the  enemy  in  Castro  on 
the  first  night  of  the  investment  was  ascertained  by  two  old  women, 
rewarded  by  a  few  dollars.  Some  French  soldiers  who  had  lain 
down  from  fatigue  and  were  disarmed  and  brought  in  by  the  peasants; 
these  peasants  were  rewarded.  Some  fishermen  from  Sumaya  saved 
some  rafts  for  the  squadron,  invaluable  to  us  :  these  poor  men  asked 
a  dollar  or  two  for  their  trouble.  These  circumstances  occur  daily 
and  the  tax  upon  all  the  officers  of  the  squadron  is  sometimes 
divided,  and  as  every  officer  is  equally  animated  for  the  success  of 
the  service  he  cannot  refuse  to  forward  the  duty  in  question.  I 
have  &c. 


Home  Popham. 
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11.  Popham  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Venerable,  off  Santander, 
July  30,  1812. 

My  Lord,  I  have  just  received  the  copy  of  a  bulletin  printed  at 
Salamanca  announcing  a  most  brilliant  and  important  victory  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  Earl  of  Wellington  over  the  French  Marshal  Marmont. 
I  lose  no  time  in  despatching  Captain  Brazier  of  H.M.  sloop  Insolent 
with  all  the  papers  which  have  come  to  my  hand  on  this  subject  and 
the  anxiety  which  I  entertain  that  the  news  of  so  extraordinary  an 
event  should  reach  England  with  the  least  possible  delay  obliges  me 
to  confine  my  communication  about  the  squadron  to  little  more 
than  the  result  of  the  operations  since  I  arrived  off  Santander. 

[Landing  of  various  parties  near  Santander  described.] 

I  most  sincerely  lament  that  I  have  to  report  to  your  Lordship 
that  three  gallant  officers  1  have  been  wounded  in  displaying  more 
than  ordinary  zeal  and  exertions  to  make  up  for  the  failure  of  the 
part  of  Porlier’s  troops,  who  were  to  have  entered  the  town  while 
we  passed  the  forts.  Generals  Soulier  and  Duverne  have  entered  the 
town  with  3,500  men,  but  whether  with  a  view  to  covering  the  retreat 
of  General  Dubreton  to  Vitoria,  where  it  is  said  a  rear-guard  is  to  be 
established,  or  to  erect  new  batteries  to  force  the  ships  from  their 
anchorage  I  cannot  say.  At  all  events  they  must  have  had  to  make 
very  long  and  harassing  marches.  I  am  &c. 

Home  Popham. 

12.  Lt.-Col.  Sir  H.  Douglas  to  Popham 

Medina  del  Campo, 
August  2,  1812. 

Sir,  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  22nd  from  Benavente  and  mentioned 
the  reports  of  a  general  action.  The  news  was  premature,  founded 
on  an  affair  of  cavalry  which  took  place  on  the  18th  in  which  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  prisoners  were  made.  A  more  glorious  success 
however,  has  since  been  realised.  About  the  17th  Lord  Wellington 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  when  Marmont  crossed  the  Douro  in  force 
near  Tordesillas,  threatening  to  advance  on  Salamanca.  The  allied 
army  moved  to  the  left  to  cover  that  place.  On  [July]  22  both 
armies  were  manoeuvring  close  to  each  other  within  a  league  of 
Salamanca,  Marmont  endeavouring  to  gain  the  right  flank  and  to 
cut  in  upon  the  line  of  communication.  In  this  situation  Lord 
Wellington  attacked  him  and  gained  a  most  complete  victory,  and 

1  Captains  Lake,  Noble  and  Collier,  who  had  actually  reached  the  castle  before 
being  driven  back. 
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following  up  his  success  attacked  their  rear-guard  at  Penasonala 
when  1,500  prisoners  were  added  to  those  taken  on  the  22nd.  The 
result  is  three  eagles,  two  generals,  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon  and 
6,000  prisoners.  Five  generals  wounded,  several  killed  and  about 
10,000  were  killed  and  wounded.  General  Le  Marchant  killed, 
Marshal  Beresford,  Generals  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  Cole,  Smith  and 
Alton  wounded,  none  dangerously.  The  army  is  advancing  head¬ 
quarters  to  Cuellar.  The  enemy  still  retiring,  having  abandoned 
Valladolid  with  4,000  sick  and  wounded  and  some  stores  etc. 

I  had  an  opportunity  in  a  long  conference  with  Lord  Wellington 
of  giving  a  detailed  account  of  your  operations,  and  am  happy  to 
inform  you  that  his  Lordship  is  fully  satisfied  of  the  use  they  have 
been  of  to  his  movements.  An  intercepted  letter  from  Caffarelli 
proves  this  by  stating  in  answer  to  an  order  he  had  received  to  join 
Marmont  that  a  powerful  British  armament  being  on  the  coast  he 
could  not  detach  a  single  man  ;  indeed  some  troops  which  he  had 
already  sent  off  were  recalled  on  the  appearance  of  our  squadron. 

Having  by  Lord  Wellington’s  desire  acquainted  you  with  this, 
I  have  further  to  state  his  request  that  you  will  threaten  the  coast 
on  points  near  the  great  road  in  the  most  imposing  manner  you 
can  assume.  If  Guetaria  has  fallen  you  will  possess  a  point  which 
will  give  you  a  security  in  landing  and  in  case  of  necessity  embarking 
all  your  force,  and  from  which  in  conjunction  with  Mina  and  Pastor 
you  will  seriously  threaten  the  enemy’s  communication  by  the  great 
road,  and  most  probably  oblige  him  to  keep  in  force  there  in  order 
to  protect  it. 

If  on  the  contrary  their  recent  losses  oblige  them  to  draw  every¬ 
thing  in  support  of  the  main  army,  you  may  then  without  risk  make 
demonstrations  of  sending  forward  your  force  with  Mina’s  to  threaten 
Vitoria.  When  I  saw  General  Mendizabal  he  assured  me  that  steps 
should  immediately  be  taken  to  destroy  all  the  bridges  on  the  great 
road  through  Guipuscoa.  Lord  Wellington  attaches  great  import¬ 
ance  to  this,  and  you  will  do  well  to  enforce  upon  Mina  the  urgent 
expediency  of  their  using  every  possible  exertion  to  forward  this 
object.  They  should  make  application  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  the  Alcades  to  collect  the  peasantry  for  that 
purpose.  Circulate  the  glorious  news  to  raise  good  hopes  and  to 
gain  energy.  It  will  be  necessary  that  you  should  furnish  powder 
to  blow  up  the  bridges  and  tell  those  employed  to  lodge  the  mine 
above  the  spring  of  the  arch.  I  have  &c. 


Howard  Douglas. 
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13.  Popham  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Venerable,  harbour  of  St.  Andro, 

August  4,  1812. 

My  Lord,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  following  is 
the  disposition  of  the  squadron  on  the  coast — 

Venerable,  Medusa — harbour  of  Santander. 

Magnificent — embarking  prisoners  for  England. 

Sparrow — blockading  Santona. 

Isis,  Diadem — off  Castro. 

Surveillante,  Rhin — Under  orders  to  proceed  to  Castro  for  the 
purpose  of  embarking  General  Renovales  and  2,000  troops  to  bring 
them  to  Santander. 

Constant — blockading  Guetaria. 

I  have  &c. 

Home  Popham. 


14.  Popham  to  Keith 

Venerable,  off  Bilbao, 
August  13,  18x2. 

My  Lord,  In  consequence  of  intelligence  received  that  the 
French  were  on  the  point  of  moving  from  Bilbao  I  prepared  to 
sail  for  that  quarter  with  the  troops  of  General  Renovales,  Porlier 
and  Campillo,  and  I  weighed  on  the  6th  as  early  as  the  Marine 
battalion  could  be  embarked.  I  found  on  my  running  down  the 
coast  that  the  Rhin,  Isis  and  Diadem  had  landed  their  guerillas 
(2,500)  at  Lequitio  ;  and  as  I  desired  Porlier  to  march  on  the  west 
side  of  Bilbao,  I  pressed  Renovales  to  move  directly  to  Algorta, 
unless  he  should  hear  in  his  way  that  the  French  had  left  Bilbao,  in 
which  case  he  was  to  enter  the  town  as  soon  as  possible  and  destroy 
all  the  works. 

The  moment  Renovales  marched  from  Lequitio  the  squadron 
weighed  and  anchored  here  yesterday.  The  enemy  had  moved  from 
Bilbao  and  Portugalete  and  we  took  this  opportunity  of  landing  two 
companies  of  the  Marine  battalion  to  destroy  all  the  batteries  at 
that  town.  Sixteen  guns  had  been  mounted  on  the  sea  face  batteries, 
which  were  really  much  more  formidable  than  I  expected  to  have 
found  them.  I  am  &c. 


Home  Popham. 
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15.  Keith  to  Popham 

San  Josef,  off  Ushant, 
August  15,  1812. 

Sir,  I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  8th  relative  to  the 
late  brilliant  success  of  Lord  Wellington.  I  am  gratified  at  observing 
that  the  late  operations  of  the  squadron  under  your  orders  have 
been  of  such  an  important  advantage  to  the  Army,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  that  you  have  made  for  seconding  Lord  Wellington  s  further 
wishes  appear  to  be  judicious. 

My  letter  of  yesterday  would  give  you  little  reason  to  expect  a 
line-of-battle  ship  immediately  ;  but  under  existing  circumstances 
I  have  despatched  the  Goldfinch  to  Quiberon  Bay  with  directions  to 
Capt.  Fahie  of  the  Abercrombie  (74)  to  join  you  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Machichaco  with  the  utmost  expedition.  You  will,  however, 
detain  her  no  longer  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain  than  her  services 
are  absolutely  necessary  towards  the  successful  execution  of  some 
important  object,1  but  direct  Captain  Fahie  to  rejoin  me  previously 
to  his  proceeding  to  Plymouth  to  refit,  and  you  are  to  avail  yourself 
of  that  occasion  of  sending  away  all  the  prisoners  that  may  have 
fallen  into  your  hands.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


16.  Popham  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Venerable,  Bilbao, 
August  16,  1812. 

My  Lord,  I  had  the  honour  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  in  my  letter 
of  the  13th  inst.  that  when  I  left  Bilbao  it  was  reported  that  the 
enemy  was  marching  towards  it  in  great  force  and  part  of  their 
force  entered  the  town  the  same  evening.  General  Renovales  and 
Porlier  took  up  positions,  extending  their  troops  to  their  right  on 
the  heights  of  Bilbao.  Very  few  of  the  enemy  entered  the  town, 
while  General  Rouget  remained  in  a  strong  position  either  to  cover 
their  retreat,  or  to  receive  reinforcements,  which  I  believe  he  confi¬ 
dently  expected  to  the  last  moment.  When  the  force  of  the  enemy 
was  ascertained,  General  Renovales  made  arrangements  to  attack 
it  from  the  side  on  which  he  was  posted,  while  two  regiments  crossed 
at  Portugalete  and  marched  to  the  east  side  of  the  river,  supported 
by  the  Marine  battalion  ;  the  squadron  taking  up  at  the  same  time 

1  Early  in  September  the  Abercrombie  was  replaced  for  a  month  by  the  Queen. 
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positions  from  whence  they  could  best  cover  a  retreat  between  the 
eastern  embankment  and  the  sands. 

Yesterday  morning  at  dawn  General  Renovales  attacked  the 
enemy  and  his  dispositions  were  so  judicious  that  he  drove  him  out 
of  the  town,  from  whence  he  retreated  on  the  high  road  to  Zomosa 
and  his  whole  force  fell  back  towards  Denango.  The  Spaniards  lost 
10  men  killed  and  23  wounded  ;  the  enemy  certainly  lost  more. 
Major  Williams  marched  with  a  strong  picquet  to  examine  the 
country,  but  as  the  enemy  continued  to  retreat  he  returned  from  the 
town  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

I  directed  Captain  Malcolm  to  take  a  proportion  of  gunpowder 
to  blow  up  the  Moro  as  he  had  completely  destroyed  every  work  at 
Portugalete,  but  as  General  Renovales  preferred  doing  it  himself  I 
supplied  him  with  powder  for  that  purpose. 

The  General-in-Chief  Mendizabal  arrived  at  Bilbao  this  morning 
and  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  Te  Deum  was  finished  I  took  the 
liberty  of  submitting  to  him  the  plan,1  for  which  service  I  despatched 
Captain  Bouverie  on  the  13th  that  means  might  be  put  in  train  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  a  minute  in  carrying  the  project  into  execution. 
I  have  &c. 

Home  Popham. 


1 7.  Melville  to  Keith 

Admiralty, 
August  18,  1812. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  propose  writing  to  you  tomorrow  on  some 
details  relative  to  your  command,  particularly  to  the  contents  of 
your  late  letters.  At  present  I  must  confine  myself  to  one  subject, 
viz.  the  operations  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain.  By  Sir  H.  Popham’s 
letter  to  your  Lordship  of  the  8th  inst.  it  appears  much  good  may 
be  done  in  the  way  of  annoyance  to  the  enemy  by  keeping  them 
employed  on  that  coast,  more  especially  if  Lord  Wellington  shall  be 
enabled  to  pursue  his  success  and  prevent  them  for  some  time  from 
collecting  a  sufficient  force  to  make  head  against  him  again.  With 
the  means  in  my  power  at  least  of  reinforcing  Sir  Home  Popham, 
though  diverted  for  a  time  from  another  object  in  the  Mediterranean, 
I  do  not  feel  myself  warranted  in  withholding  this  chance  of  assisting 
the  operations  of  our  Army,  and  orders  are  accordingly  sent  to 

1  I.e.  to  capture  Guetaria,  as  Wellington  had  suggested  ;  but  Mendizabal  failed 
to  move  from  Bilbao,  and  both  Wellington  and  Popham  soon  found  that  it  was 
impossible  to  co-operate  with  him.  See  Wellington  s  Despatches,  IX.  347,  45°  n. 
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Spithead  to-day  to  send  the  small  Marine  battalion  now  embarked 
there  in  the  Fox  and  Latona  off  Cape  Machichaco  to  be  under  his 
orders. 

It  will  be  his  duty  of  course  to  apprise  your  Lordship  regularly 
of  his  proceedings  ;  but  from  the  present  situation  of  the  British 
Army,  it  may  be  of  material  importance  that  intelligence  of  our 
military  operations  should  be  sent  home  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  It  will  be  necessary  therefore  that  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  he  should  be  authorised  to  send  off  small  vessels  to  Plymouth 
or  Falmouth  with  despatches,  or  rather  with  copies  of  such  as  he 
may  transmit  to  your  Lordship.  I  presume  that  Fox  and  Latona 
will  sail  to-morrow  if  the  wind  will  permit.  I  have  &c. 

Melville. 


18.  Popham  to  Keith 

Venerable,  harbour  of  Santander, 
August  31,  1812. 

My  Lord,  My  last  despatch  was  principally  to  satisfy  your  Lord- 
ship  that  I  had  done  everything  possible  to  be  done  to  get  Mendizabal 
to  Guetaria.  The  fact  is  he  was  dissuaded  under  the  illusion  that  he 
might  by  some  miracle  cut  off  about  4,000  of  the  French,  but  they 
retired  for  reinforcements,  returned  to  the  charge,  beat  him  from 
Bilbao,  and  I  fear  when  the  accounts  arrive,  with  some  serious  loss. 
On  the  contrary,  if  he  had  adhered  to  his  agreement,  nothing  could 
have  prevented  the  fall  of  Guetaria  and  the  most  important  port 
for  his  cause  would  have  been  gained. 

I  was  obliged  to  write  to  him  in  very  pointed  terms.  Soon  after 
this  he  again  proposed  to  aid  me  in  the  attack  on  Guetaria  with 
Renovales’  corps,  which  must  in  course  be  embarked,  for  I  will  never 
trust  them  again  to  march  to  any  point  of  joint  attack.  Just  at  the 
moment  I  received  his  proposition,  one  of  Mina’s  aide-de-camps 
arrived  with  a  letter  from  that  general  offering  me  two  battalions. 
I  closed  with  the  proposition  and  sent  the  Medusa  down  to  Deva 
with  Mina’s  officers  to  desire  the  colonel  commanding  the  battalions 
to  retire  to  some  stronghold  and  await  further  orders.  This  offer  of 
Mina  was  in  consequence  of  a  letter  I  wrote  him  on  Sunday.  He  paid 
no  sort  of  attention  to  Mendizabal’s  orders  to  march,  but  the  moment 
he  received  my  letter  he  put  in  motion  all  the  force  he  could.  I 
am  &c. 


Home  Popham. 
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19.  Popham  to  Keith 

Santander, 
September  i,  1812. 

My  Lord,  My  public  letter  will  show  that  I  have  had  reason,  very 
great  reason,  to  be  displeased  with  Mendizabal.  After  all  that  your 
Lordship  has  done,  his  conduct  is  highly  reprehensible.  By  the 
attention  of  Mina  I  hope  that  we  shall  yet  gain  our  point.  My  last 
letter  to  Mendizabal  may  in  some  respects  alarm  him  and  he  will 
give  me  all  the  troops  he  has.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  I  returned 
the  Abercrombie  so  soon,  but  I  really  did  it  because  I  thought  it 
would  please  your  Lordship  and  give  me  a  better  claim  to  your 
protection  in  future.  This  is  certainly  the  last  time  I  shall  trouble 
you,  for,  except  for  the  siege  of  Guetaria,  I  am  not  aware  that  ships 
will  be  of  any  use,  and  we  shall  have  1,000  men  at  least  to  carry 
down  from  hence,  as  I  am  determined  never  to  trust  to  a  combination 
of  attack  when  the  Spaniards  are  not  on  the  spot.  They  get  so 
alarmed  with  long  marches  that  it  subjects  us  to  much  risk. 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  Capt.  Christian  to  show  the  effect  of  a  few 
rockets  which  happened  to  be  in  the  squadron.  As  I  know  that 
there  are  in  England  a  great  number  of  these  rockets  I  wish  some 
had  been  sent  out.  If  your  Lordship  has  any  in  your  fleet  may  I 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  for  some,  as  also  for  some  shrapnel  shell. 
They  are  immensely  good.  At  Portagalete  one  fell  amongst  five 
Frenchmen  who  were  close  together  and  killed  every  man.  ...  I 
have  &c. 

Home  Popham. 

Enclosure. — Capt.  Christian  to  Sir  Home  Popham,  H.M.S.  Isis, 

off  Santona 

Sir,  I  send  you  a  plan  of  Santona.  They  have  guns  enough  and 
I  understand  provisions  for  eight  months,  they  lose  men  daily  from 
want  of  wholesome  water.  Fortune  very  nearly  gave  us  the  place. 
A  rocket  the  other  night  fell  two  yards  only  from  their  grand  maga¬ 
zine.  The  volunteers  are  vigilant,  but  I  think  not  numerous  enough 
to  blockade  the  place  effectually.  We  have  taken  on  board  a 
French  sergeant-major  on  suspicion  of  his  having  been  charged  with 
despatches  for  Santona.  He  tells  us  the  French  sustained  a  very 
great  loss  before  Bilbao  and  that  there  are  two  convoys  ready  at 
San  Sebastian  destined  for  the  relief  of  this  garrison.  Yours  &c. 


T.  H.  Christian. 
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20.  Keith  to  Melville 

September  5,  1812. 

My  Lord,  I  have  a  private  information  stating  that  Popham  and 
Mendizabal  are  not  well  together  and  that  it  is  not  imagined  that  the 
latter  will  act  heartily  with  the  former.  It  is  stated  that  none  of  the 
Regular  Spanish  officers  are  inclined  to  Sir  Home  consequent  of  some 
old  misunderstanding  at  Buenos  Ayres,  but  of  which  I  am  ignorant. 
Perhaps  the  force  with  him  after  this  season  might  well  be  employed 
in  Catalonia,  where  the  weather  is  good  and  the  anchorage  too.1  I 
am  &c. 

Keith. 


21.  Melville  to  Keith 


Admiralty, 
September  10,  1812. 


My  dear  Lord,  It  was  my  intention  when  I  last  addressed  your 
Lordship  to  write  to  you  again  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Home  Popham’s 
operations  on  the  North  Coast  of  Spain  and  on  other  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  your  command  ;  the  receipt  of  intelligence  within  a 
few  hours  afterwards  induced  me  to  alter  our  views  on  several  points 
and  suspended  my  intention.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  letters 
which  have  been  received  from  your  Lordship  and  from  him  to-day 
I  think  it  right  to  state  for  your  information  how  we  are  situated. 

There  were  two  objects  in  view  in  sending  him  on  his  expedition. 
The  first,  to  alarm  the  enemy  by  frequent  attacks  in  different  quarters 
and  thereby  to  keep  in  sufficient  employment  as  large  a  portion  as 
possible  of  the  enemy’s  force  which  might  otherwise  have  acted  with 
Marmont.  The  other  was  to  endeavour  to  seize  upon  some  strong 
position,  such  as  Guetaria  is  represented  to  be,  which  might  be 
useful  as  a  point  of  communication  with  the  guerillas  in  that  quarter, 
and  tenable  for  a  considerable  time  with  a  small  garrison,  and  having 
the  advantage  of  a  small  port.  In  the  first  object,  as  we  learn  from 
Lord  Wellington,  Sir  Home  has  succeeded,  but  it  seems  to  be  very 
doubtful  whether  he  will  accomplish  the  other.  I  have  now  little 
expectation  of  it.  Lord  Wellington  presses  Lord  Bathurst  [Secre¬ 
tary  of  War]  that  Sir  Home  may  continue  on  the  coast  ;  but  your 
Lordship  and  all  the  naval  authorities  here,  and  even  Sir  Home 
himself,  seem  to  think  that  it  will  soon  become  a  very  hazardous 
operation.  Under  those  circumstances  you  will  receive  an  official 


1  This  appears  to  explain  why  Popham  did  not  return  to  the  north  coast  of  Spain 
in  1813,  when  the  command  devolved  on  Collier.  In  1818  Keith  recommended  a 
Parliamentary  grant  of  £500  each  to  Popham,  Collier  and  Penrose  for  their  services 
in  Spain. 
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authority  to  withdraw  the  squadron  and  Marines,  leaving  only  the 
usual  winter  squadron,  whenever  Sir  Home  shall  think  it  no  longer 
safe,  or  that  other  circumstances  shall  render  it  inexpedient  that  we 
should  continue  there.  If  Sir  George  Collier  had  been  able  to  serve 
you  might  perhaps  have  been  able  to  have  withdrawn  the  large  ships 
and  left  the  frigates  and  troop-ships  under  him,  though  the  latter 
perhaps  may  be  as  unmamageable  as  the  line-of-battle  ships,  and 
these  also  are  most  useful  with  their  boats.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
Lord  Wellington’s  representation,  my  own  wish  would  have  been  to 
bring  off  the  squadron  as  soon  as  the  business  of  Guetaria  is  decided 
in  one  way  or  the  other,  more  especially  if  there  is  any  foundation 
for  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  guerilla  chiefs  are  not  cordial  with 
our  commander.  At  all  events  I  can  scarcely  think  we  are  justified 
in  leaving  it  there  beyond  the  first  week  in  October. 

When  that  service  is  over  my  private  intention  is  to  send  500 
Marines  to  Sir  Edward  Pellew  for  any  enterprise  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean  on  which  he  may  wish  to  employ  them,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Catalonia,  and  to  place  300  or  400  at  your  Lordship’s  dis¬ 
posal  if  you  think  they  can  be  usefully  employed  on  the  coast  of 
France  in  destroying  signal  communications  and  other  petty  harass¬ 
ing  modes  of  warfare.  Perhaps  even  the  seizure  of  the  Isle  Dieu  or 
some  other  island  on  the  coast  which  might  effectually  interrupt  the 
coasting  trade  might  be  accomplished.  We  have  a  battalion  of 
Marines  lately  returned  from  Anholt  who  are  now  disposable,  but 
we  have  no  troop-ships  to  spare  for  them  at  present. 

It  never  appeared  to  us  here  that  Sir  Home’s  operations  were 
likely  to  be  of  such  a  description  as  to  render  a  supply  of  Congreve’s 
rockets  necessary  for  them,  and  at  any  rate  they  would  now  in  all 
probability  be  too  late  ;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  to-day 
whether  there  are  any  at  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth  in  order  that 
directions  may  be  given  for  their  being  supplied  to  you,  if  you  shall 
think  fit  to  send  them.  We  learn  by  telegraph  to-day  that  your 
Lordship  is  arrived  at  Plymouth.  I  have  &c. 

Melville. 


22.  Popham  to  Keith 


Santander, 
October  7,  1812. 


My  Lord,  The  proximity  of  the  Army  to  Santander,  as  I  dare  say 
your  Lordship  will  imagine,  has  given  me  a  considerable  degree  of 
anxiety  and  responsibility  ;  but  as  your  Lordship  well  knows  how 
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much  all  armies  look  to  H.M.  ships  for  assistance  of  every  description 
you  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  demands  which  have  hitherto  been 
made  and  those  which  in  all  probability  may  be  made  by  Lord 
Wellington  ;  but  I  have  determined  to  give  everything  which  he 
asks  for,  that  the  popular  army  of  England  may  not  have  to  say  it 
was  refused  the  most  trifling  thing. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  my  letter  by  the  Rhin  will  have  given 

your  Lordship  some  anxiety,  but  the  second  despatch  will  make  ample 

amends.  Lord  Wellington’s  success  on  the  4th  promises  the  capture 

of  Burgos.  His  loss  before  that  place  since  his  first  arrival  has  been 

I  understand  near  800  men,  but  this  is  so  serious  a  thing  that  I  have 

not  breathed  it  in  the  squadron  or  to  England,  and  your  Lordship 

is  the  only  person  I  have  mentioned  it  to.  I  have  heard  that  Lord 

Wellington  is  more  anxious  about  Santona  than  he  has  expressed  to 

me,  but  I  assure  you  that  although  I  shall  undertake  it  with  the 

best  good  will  I  shall  always  be  apprehensive  of  a  failure  on  the  part 

of  the  Spaniards.  Yours  &c.  TT  „ 

Home  Popham. 


23.  Popham  to  Keith 

Santander, 
October  7,  1812. 

My  Lord,  Upon  a  report  being  made  that  several  vessels  were  seen 
in  the  offing  I  went  to  the  heights  with  Sir  Thomas  [Graham]  where 
we  clearly  made  out  one  to  lee,  a  schooner  with  American  colours  and 
a  frigate  in  chase  of  her.  After  reconnoitring  some  time  Sir  Thomas 
discovered  the  American  Success,  and  we  immediately  went  down 
to  the  harbour  and  ordered  all  the  boats  out,  without  which  the 
schooner  would  have  escaped,  for  she  evidently  had  the  advantage 
of  the  frigate  which  proved  to  be  the  Surveillante.  She  is  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  vessel,  coppered,  246  tons  with  a  cargo  of  sugar,  coffee 
and  hides.  What  is  to  be  done  with  her  ?  Are  we  to  send  her  to 
England  or  keep  her  here.  If  condemnation  were  to  take  place  she 
would  be  very  valuable  in  this  port.  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending 
you  some  fruit.  I  have  &c. 

Home  Popham. 


24.  Keith  to  Popham 

San  Josef,  Douarnenez, 
October  20,  1812. 

Sir,  The  Conquistador  joined  me  yesterday  in  a  heavy  gale  from 
the  westward  and  I  have  received  by  her  your  letters.  In  explanation 
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of  my  instructions  of  the  5th  inst.,  urging  a  discreet  use  of  the 
harbour  of  Santander,  I  consider  it  right  to  observe  that  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  that  the  naval  force  under  your  orders  should 
remain  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain  so  long  as  it  can  be  of  the  least 
use  to  the  operations  of  Lord  Wellington,  but  you  are  never  to  forget 
that  if  his  Lordship’s  army  retires,  or  suddenly  withdraws  to  any 
more  distant  service  the  enemy  will  rapidly  advance  and  that  if  the 
wind  should  be  westerly  or  northerly  the  ships  in  the  harbour  of 
Santander  would  be  en  prise  ;  and  in  order,  while  you  continue  to 
use  that  harbour,  that  you  may  be  protected  from  such  a  calamity, 
you  are  to  solicit  his  Lordship  to  give  you  the  most  speedy  notice 
of  any  movements  of  the  nature  above  mentioned. 

As  you  are  employed  on  a  distant  conjunct  service  of  considerable 
importance,  I  conclude  that  you  are  already  authorised  to  quit  your 
ship  and  to  remove  to  any  quarter  of  the  north  coast  where  your 
presence  can  be  most  beneficial ;  but  if  you  have  doubts  upon  that 
subject  I  hereby  give  you  authority  for  that  purpose,  and  you  are 
to  leave  your  ship  in  charge  of  the  senior  lieutenant  during  your 
absence. 

In  order  that  you  may  run  no  risk  of  being  in  want  of  provisions, 
I  have  desired  Admiral  Sir  Robt.  Calder  to  cause  two  victuallers 
with  provisions  for  3,000  men  for  three  months  to  be  sent  as  soon  as 
possible  to  Corunna,  from  whence  you  are  to  draw  your  supplies 
when  you  require  them.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


25.  Popham  to  Keith 

Venerable,  Santander, 
October  31,  1812. 

My  Lord,  As  your  Lordship  is  in  possession  of  all  my  letters  to 
Lord  Wellington  you  will  have,  I  feel,  no  doubt  of  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  my  situation,  when  I  assure  your  Lordship  that  I  have 
not  had  the  honour  of  receiving  one  line  from  him  since  his  letter  of 
the  21st  inst.  I  should  have  been  most  happy  to  have  quitted  this 
coast  with  the  large  ships,  according  to  the  hope  expressed  by  your 
Lordship,  if  I  had  not,  in  answer  to  a  communication  I  made  to 
Lord  Wellington  of  my  intention  to  sail  for  England  when  he  moved 
to  the  southward,  received  a  letter  dated  the  12th  inst.  expressing 

his  anxiety  that  I  should  remain. 

I  transmitted  this  letter  by  the  Conquistador  and  the  decision 
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which  I  then  came  to  of  remaining  here  till  your  Lordship’s  pleasure 
could  be  known  was,  I  submit,  most  highly  encouraged  by  Lord 
Wellington’s  subsequent  letter  of  the  17th  stating  that  the  removal 
of  the  squadron  would  be  a  misfortune  to  him  under  the  present 
circumstances,  and  by  remaining  on  the  coast  during  the  winter 
‘  they  would  render  him  the  important  service  of  preventing  the 
enemy  from  sending  his  whole  army  of  the  south  across  the  Ebro. 
These  are  Lord  Wellington’s  words,  and  I  hope  they  will  justify  me 
for  staying  till  I  hear  from  your  Lordship,  although  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  will  expose  the  squadron  to  all  the  possible  casualties  which 
are  to  be  apprehended  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  year.  The  dangers 
of  this  coast  during  the  winter  are  too  thoroughly  established  in  your 
Lordship’s  mind  to  admit  a  doubt  of  my  having  yielded  to  the  wishes 
of  Lord  Wellington  from  a  sense  of  duty  paramount  to  every  con¬ 
sideration  of  personal  feeling. 

I  have  thus  far  intruded  upon  your  Lordship  by  a  retrospective 
explanation  of  my  conduct,  though  I  am  placed  in  a  situation  of 
extreme  delicacy  by  circumstances  which  have  lately  occurred,  and 
which  I  think  right  to  detail  to  your  Lordship.  I  allude  to  the 
conduct  of  General  Mendizabal.  In  Lord  Wellington’s  letter  of 
the  1 2th  he  says  ‘  I  have  sent  to  General  Castanos  respecting  the 
movement  of  the  troops  under  General  Mendizabal  towards  San- 
tona.’  And  in  his  letter  of  the  17th,  ‘  I  wish  I  could  send  you  a 
better  general  than  Mendizabal,  and  better  troops  than  his  are.’  1 
According  to  my  construction  of  this  letter  the  object  of  these  troops 
is  to  attack  Santona,  but  from  the  receipt  of  these  letters  I  have  not 
had  any  communication  from  Mendizabal.  I  have  written  to  the 
general  but  have  not  received  any  answer,  and  all  I  can  learn  amounts 
to  this,  that  he  is  engaged  in  civil  controversies  with  the  Biscayans 
at  Bilbao,  and  that  his  military  functions  appear  to  be  completely 
dormant.  This  strange  conduct  leaves  me  in  a  situation  of  increased 
responsibility,  and  with  means  so  considerably  diminished  from  my 
expectations  that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  act.  I  have  everything 
completely  ready  for  an  attack  on  Santona,  but  instead  of  7,000 
troops  I  have  only  a  battalion  of  Herrera’s.  I  have  &c. 

Home  Popham. 

1  See  Wellington’s  Despatches,  IX.  486,  494.  In  a  letter  to  Keith  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  5,  Popham  begs  to  be  recalled  since  Mendizabal’s  ‘  conduct  is  so  trifling  that  I 
have  lost  all  patience  with  him  ’  and  he  now  hears  that  Wellington  is  back  in  Portu¬ 
gal.  On  December  23  he  was  ordered  home,  leaving  the  Surveillante,  Fury,  Lyra 
at  Santander  under  Captain  Bouverie. 
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26.  Keith  to  Popham 

Hannibal,  in  Hamoaze, 
December  ii,  1812. 

Sir,  Having  transmitted  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  your  letter  stating  the  preparations  you  had  made  for 
the  siege  of  Santona  and  applying  for  powder  and  other  articles  for 
carrying  it  on,  their  Lordships  have  been  pleased  to  acquaint  me 
that,  since  during  the  summer,  when  Lord  Wellington’s  position  in 
the  north  of  Spain  would  have  covered  your  operations,  the  siege  of 
Santona  was  not  undertaken,  they  cannot  conceive  that  it  would 
be  expedient  to  commence  this  operation  in  the  depth  of  winter  and 
in  the  present  state  of  the  French  and  English  armies. 

You  are  therefore  to  return  to  Portsmouth  with  the  Venerable, 
Marines  and  troop-ships.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


27.  Wellington  to  Collier 


Freneda, 
April  22,  1813. 


Sir,  I  have  received  your  letter  of  March  23,  in  which  you  acquaint 
me  with  the  orders  which  you  had  received  from  Lord  Keith  and  had 
desired  to  be  made  acquainted  with  my  opinion  regarding  your 
operations.  Adverting  to  the  probable  operations  of  the  campaign, 
it  is  very  desirable  that  the  enemy’s  communications  by  sea  along 
the  coast  of  Cantabria  should  be  prevented  as  far  as  possible  from 
Bayonne  to  Santona.  They  have  already  made  two  or  three  attacks 
upon  Castro  Urdiales,  all  of  which  have  failed  ;  but  I  think  it  not 
improbable  that  they  will  try  again  ;  and  it  would  be  very  desirable 
that  you  should  communicate  with  the  Spanish  officer  in  command 
of  the  troops  of  the  garrison.  The  Spaniards  have  some  craft  there 
which  might  be  of  use,  under  your  protection,  in  preventing  the 
communication  of  the  enemy  along  the  coast.  The  transport  loaded 
with  bread  might  well  be  left  at  Corunna.  I  have  &c. 


Wellington.1 


28.  Wellington  to  Collier 

Freneda, 
May  6,  1813. 

My  dear  Sir,  Since  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  22nd  ult.  I  have  had  a 
correspondence  with  Admiral  Martin,  respecting  the  security  of  the 

1  Despatches,  X.  318. 
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navigation  of  the  coast  of  Portugal,  which  is  a  most  important 
object  for  our  future  operations.  The  Admiral  is  very  little  able, 
I  believe,  to  give  the  protection  to  the  communications  which  is 
necessary  to  us  ;  and  I  enclose  a  copy  [missing]  of  his  last  letter  to 
me  on  the  subject,  in  answer  to  one  which  I  wrote  to  him,  asking 
whether  I  should  request  you  to  station  one  of  your  frigates  off 
Cape  Finisterre,  in  order  to  aid  in  securing  the  navigation  of  the 
coast. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  do  more 
than  that,  without  interfering  with  the  objects  held  out  in  my  letter 
of  the  22nd  ult.,  which  appear  to  me  to  have  been  those  for  which  the 
squadron  under  your  command  was  sent  to  the  coast.  It  may  be 
impossible  for  you  even  to  do  so  much,  consistently  with  those 
objects  ;  but  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  do  what 
you  can  to  secure  for  us  the  communication  between  the  Tagus  and 
Corunna  ;  and  if  you  will  let  me  know  what  you  will  do.  Believe 
me,  &c. 

Wellington.1 


29.  Secretary  of  Admiralty  to  Keith 

Admiralty  Office, 
May  21,  1813. 

My  Lord,  Having  laid  before  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  your  Lordship’s  letter  of  the  19th  inst.,  stating  the  orders 
which  you  have  given  to  Captain  Sir  G.  Collier,  I  am  commanded  by 
their  Lordships  to  signify  their  direction  to  you  (instead  of  the  orders 
above  referred  to)  to  appropriate  an  adequate  squadron  to  be  ex¬ 
clusively  employed  along  the  coast  of  Spain  from  Cape  Finisterre  to 
the  French  territory  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  communica¬ 
tions  and  intercepting  those  of  the  enemy,  of  co-operating  actively 
with  the  guerillas,  and  of  acting  in  communication  with  the  Marquis 
of  Wellington  in  every  way  that  can  facilitate  his  Lordship’s  opera¬ 
tions. 

Your  Lordship  is  to  direct  the  senior  officer  to  acquaint  the 
Marquis  of  Wellington  with  the  orders  which  he  may  receive  from 
you  to  the  foregoing  effect.  I  have  &c. 

J.  W.  Croker. 

1  Despatches,  X.  361.  On  the  same  day  Wellington  wrote  to  Bathurst  to  the 
same  effect,  adding  that  ‘  it  appears  to  me  very  desirable  to  put  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Martin  the  whole  coast  of  Portugal  and  Spain  from  Bayonne  as  far  to  the 
south  and  east  as  his  command  now  extends.' 
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Additional  Instructions  for  Collier 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiratly  having  been  pleased 
to  direct  that  an  adequate  squadron  should  be  exclusively  employed 
along  the  coast  of  Spain  from  Cape  Finisterre  to  the  French  territory 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  communications  and  intercepting 
those  of  the  enemy,  of  co-operating  actively  with  the  guerillas,  and 
of  acting  in  communication  with  the  Marquis  of  Wellington  in  every 
way  to  facilitate  his  Lordship’s  operations  :  You  are  to  pay  the 
strictest  regard  and  attention  to  these  directions  by  constantly 
employing  for  these  specific  purposes  the  vessels  placed  under  your 
orders,  acquainting  the  Marquis  of  Wellington  with  the  directions 
which  you  have  received  and  reporting  your  proceedings  from  time 
to  time  to  me. 

Given  on  board  the  Superb  in  Cawsand  Bay,  May  24,  1813. 

Keith. 


30.  Collier  to  Wellington 

Surveillante,  Corunna, 
June  9,  1813. 

My  Lord,  I  have  this  day  the  honour  of  your  Lordship’s  letter  of 
6th  ult.,  having  looked  into  this  port  in  consequence  of  information 
that  a  letter  from  your  Lordship  was  waiting  for  me. 

In  answer  to  the  general  subject  of  your  Lordship’s  letter,  I  beg 
to  assure  you  that  I  am  most  anxious  to  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  meet  your  wishes,  though  by  a  letter  from  Lord  Keith  I  find  the 
Channel  fleet  and  cruisers  are  becoming  more  and  more  reduced 
every  day  ;  consequently  there  is  no  chance  of  the  squadron  destined 
to  act  in  the  summer  months  upon  this  coast  being  increased. 
Nevertheless  I  shall  endeavour  to  place  the  Isis  or  this  ship  for  a  short 
time  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Finisterre  ;  but  as  it  will  be  impossible 
to  know  the  precise  time  the  transports  may  arrive  from  the  ports  of 
Portugal  it  will,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  absolutely  necessary  that 
some  Lisbon  cruisers  should  convoy  them  in  safety  to  near  Finis¬ 
terre,  where  all  risk  may  be  fairly  considered  to  be  at  an  end.  After 
which  I  can  make  arrangements  to  convoy  them  from  Corunna  to 
such  points  as  your  Lordship  may  wish. 

I  have  been  down  to  Motrico  with  a  large  proportion  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  General  Mina,  but  as  the  French  were  then  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  and  scouring  the  coast  in  quest  of  supplies  I  preferred  keeping 
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it  on  board.  Finding  that  General  Mina  was  in  Aragon  I  wrote  to 
him  proposing  to  meet  any  portion  of  men  he  could  spare  on  the  18th 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  so  considerable  a  supply  in  safety. 

I  hope  to  sail  again  in  twenty-four  hours  and  shall  as  far  as  in 
my  power  endeavour  to  fulfil  my  duties  in  every  way  agreeable  to 
the  orders  of  Lord  Keith.  I  have  &c. 

G.  R.  Collier. 


31.  Collier  to  Keith 

Surveillante,  off  Castro, 
June  25,  1813. 

My  Lord,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  that 
the  supplies  of  the  garrison  of  Castro  Urdiales  having  been  cut  off  by 
H.M.  cruisers  on  this  coast,  and  the  total  want  of  meat  obliged  the 
commanding  officer  to  evacuate  the  castle  on  the  22nd  inst.  and 
retire  to  Santona.1  The  Sparrow  heaving  in  sight  at  the  same 
moment  obliged  the  commandant  to  do  this  so  precipitately  as  to 
prevent  his  destroying  his  artillery  and  powder  or  doing  any  mischief 
to  the  castle  itself.  Captain  Taylor  very  properly  immediately 
garrisoned  the  castle  and  this  day  we  have  had  a  party  of  the  army 
under  General  Mendizabal.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  five-sixths  of  the 
town  is  in  ruins,  and  that  the  dreadful  barbarities  committed  by  the 
Franco-Italian  troops,  as  detailed  by  the  few  surviving  old  women, 
are  too  shocking  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  public  letter,  nor  was 
the  carnage  confined  to  the  evening  of  the  storm  alone.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  who  fled  are  now  returning,  but  misery  and  poverty  are  at  an 
acme.  Fourteen  of  the  savage  authors  of  these  excesses  were  taken 
in  Bilbao  since  the  evacuation  and  were  deservedly  put  to  death. 

I  have  now  the  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  whole  line  of  coast 
from  Guetaria  to  Santona  is  evacuated  by  the  enemy.  I  have  &c. 

G.  R.  Collier. 


32.  Collier  to  Keith 

Off  San  Sebastian, 
July  3,  1813. 

My  Lord,  ...  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  turn  affairs  here  may 
take.  I  have  therefore  been  anxious  not  to  choke  the  harbour  of 
Passages  with  ships  that  can  lay  elsewhere.  I  understand  from  Sir 

1  Castro  had  been  recaptured  by  the  French  on  May  16. 
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Thomas  Graham  that  the  convent  may  be  attacked  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  is  intended  to  burn  it  with  hot  shot,  a  measure  which 
will  ultimately  succeed,  but  I  think  will  take  some  time.  The  breach 
in  the  town  walls  cannot  take  up  much  time,  whatever  the  storming 
may.  I  have  got  a  clear  spot  of  ground  for  my  anchorage  and  have 
just  sighted  my  anchor,  without  observing  the  cable  the  least  injured, 
but  I  do  not  intend  any  other  vessel  shall  do  the  same  thing.  It  is 
uncertain  if  Lord  Wellington  returns  before  the  conclusion,  but  as  he 
is  the  very  life  of  the  business  I  hope  he  may.  The  provision  trans¬ 
ports  have  arrived  most  opportunely,  and  Lt.  Dunlop  who  brought 
them  on  to  Santander,  with  my  men  who  had  been  to  England  in 
some  of  the  prizes,  showed  great  zeal  in  hoisting  a  pennant  on  board 
the  finest  brig  and  bringing  them  in  under  his  convoy.  I  have  &c. 

George  R.  Collier. 


33.  Keith  to  Wellington 

Queen  Charlotte,  Douarnenez  Bay, 
July  3,  1813. 

My  Lord,  I  have  only  this  day  received  a  despatch  from  Sir  G.  R. 
Collier  enclosing  a  copy  of  your  Lordship’s  letter  to  him  of  May  6. 
I  beg  to  state  that  previously  to  any  movement  on  the  part  of  your 
Lordship’s  army  I  had  ordered  the  frigates  and  sloops  named  in  the 
margin  ( Surveillante ,  Isis,  Lyra,  Sparrow,  Royalist,  Constant)  for  the 
service  on  the  coast  of  Spain  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  from 
necessity  the  number  of  vessels  under  my  command  of  that  description 
have  been  so  reduced  that  I  am  no  longer  enabled  to  fulfil  the  duty 
pointed  out  in  my  instructions,  no  part  of  which  is  so  near  my  heart  as 
that  of  co-operating  effectively  with  the  army  under  your  Lordship  s 
command. 

The  object  of  your  Lordship’s  letter  had  not  escaped  my  atten¬ 
tion,  for  it  is  so  highly  important  that  I  have  in  various  shapes 
brought  it  under  the  notice  of  my  superiors  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
without  effect.  I  shall  continue,  however,  to  solicit  more  small 
vessels  and  I  have  in  the  meantime  placed  under  Sir  G.  Collier’s 
orders  all  that  I  can  collect. 

To  watch  and  protect  the  coast  as  far  south  as  Cape  Finisterre 
would  be  my  duty,  and  under  particular  circumstances  I  might  go 
farther  if  I  had  the  means  ;  but  in  doing  so  I  should  intrude  upon 
the  command  of  Admiral  Martin,  which  is  not  only  a  subject  of 
delicacy  towards  him  but  a  danger  to  the  service,  because  it  would 
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furnish  a  pretext  for  officers  so  inclined  to  exceed  their  limits  and 
thereby  disappoint  the  views  and  derange  the  plans  of  their  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  army  victuallers  sailed  from  Ply¬ 
mouth  some  time  back,  as  well  as  one  laden  with  supplies  for  the 
Navy,  which  of  course  are  at  your  Lordship’s  disposal  if  you  require 
them.  Captain  Sir  G.  Collier  has  instructions  to  facilitate  by  every 
possible  means  your  Lordship’s  operations  ;  and  it  will  give  me  the 
highest  satisfaction  to  know  that  himself  and  the  officers  under  him 
render  useful  service  to  your  Lordship’s  army.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


34.  Collier  to  Keith 

Surveillante,  off  San  Sebastian, 
July  19,  1813. 

My  Lord,  I  find  Lord  Wellington  so  anxious  about  the  blockade 
of  this  port,  and  so  fearful  that  if  there  is  not  the  appearance  of 
many  cruisers  off  it  that  the  enemy  will  take  advantage  and  slip 
over  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz  or  Hendaye,  when  driven  to  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity,  that  I  have  not  yet  ventured  to  detach  the  Despatch,  as  I 
hardly  know  how  to  spare  the  services  of  the  other  brigs,  for  as  we 
cannot  anchor  close  to  the  shore  the  boats  are  obliged  to  lie  out  all 
the  night.  I  understand  the  enemy  are  more  annoyed  and  more 
fearful  from  this  circumstance  than  of  the  batteries  now  on  the  eve 
of  opening  ;  indeed  if  your  Lordship  had  a  dozen  small  craft  to  spare, 
they  would  be  most  useful.  The  Constant  is  off  the  Bidassoa  river  : 
I  sent  her  to  watch  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  I  know  the  enemy  are  exerting 
every  nerve  to  attempt  to  relieve  the  garrison  and  send  them 
ammunition.  .  .  . 

All  French  schooners  from  America  are  in  the  habit  of  pushing 
for  Santona  in  the  first  instance.  My  opinion  is  that  half  the 
Americans  bound  for  France  will  make  this  coast,  as  affording  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  many  small  ports  it  has  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  may  coast  it  along.  ...  I  have  &c. 

G.  Collier. 


35.  Collier  to  Keith 

Surveillante,  off  San  Sebastian, 
July  22,  1813. 

My  Lord,  As  I  received  a  letter  stating  the  division  of  the  army 
was  short  of  artillery-men,  I  consented  to  make  up  a  small  detachment 
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of  men  equal  with  officers  and  men  to  about  sixty.  I  went  on 
shore  to  arrange  with  the  General  the  footing  upon  which  these  men 
were  to  be  on,  and  as  it  became  dark  with  an  extreme  bad  night  I 
was  obliged  to  stay  on  shore.  I  made  an  attempt  to  gain  the  ship 
the  next  day,  but  the  sea  was  too  high,  and  in  the  night  the  occurrences 
occurred  which  I  thought  right  to  detail  in  my  public  letter  [i.e.  cable 
parted],  and  as  we  are  much  in  want  of  cables  I  hope  your  Lordship 
will  order  some  frigate  to  run  down  and  spare  me  one  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  breaching  batteries  (in  which  the  Surveillante’ s 
officers  and  men  have  always  been)  opened  on  the  20th  and  fired  with 
very  good  effect  ;  the  Lyra  and  Sparrow’s  men  are  in  a  4-gun  battery 
on  a  hill  which  enfilades  a  battery  on  the  east  end  of  the  rock.  The 
General  and  senior  officers  are  much  pleased  with  their  general  good 
conduct  and  expertness  as  artillery-men.  As  the  enemy’s  fire  has 
slackened  a  good  deal  I  am  in  hopes  we  shall  not  have  any  more 
accidents.  A  second  breach  is  to  be  effected  before  the  storm  is 
attempted,  and  two  or  three  other  attacks  will  probably  be  made  at 
the  same  time  by  escalade.  A  feint  will  probably  be  attempted  from 
the  sea,  but  no  landing  can  be  made  because  the  surf  against  the 
rocks  is  so  very  violent. 

It  is  considered  by  Sir  Thomas  Graham  possible  to  make  the 
attempt  within  24  hours.  I  think  it  may  be  somewhat  delayed.  I 
hope  your  Lordship  will  excuse  the  hurried  manner  in  which  I  write, 
and  I  have  &c. 

George  R.  Collier. 


36.  Keith  to  Otway 

Douarnenez  Bay, 
August  15,  1813. 

Whereas  it  is  highly  important  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  that 
no  obstruction  should  be  given  by  the  enemy  to  the  operations  carry¬ 
ing  on  before  San  Sebastian  by  Captain  Sir  George  Collier  in  concert 
with  the  army  under  the  Marquis  of  Wellington  ;  and  whereas  it  is 
expedient  that  a  ship  of  the  line  should  make  her  appearance  off 
San  Sebastian  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  operations 
above  mentioned  from  being  disturbed  as  for  overawing  the  enemy’s 
line-of-battle  ships  in  the  Gironde  ;  you  are  therefore  hereby  required 
and  directed,  notwithstanding  my  order  of  this  date,  to  proceed  to 
Basque  Roads,  to  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  San  Sebastian  for 
the  purpose  above  mentioned,  and  after  making  your  appearance 
there  and  ascertaining  that  no  enemy  frigates  or  ships  of  the  line 
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have  attempted  to  obstruct  the  said  operations,  you  are,  without 
interfering  with  the  service  entrusted  to  the  direction  of  Sir  G. 
Collier,  to  repair  with  all  expedition  off  the  Gironde  for  the  purpose 
of  intimidating  the  Regulus  French  ship  of  the  line  generally  at  anchor 
near  the  Cordouan  lighthouse,  and  having  availed  yourself  of  the 
earliest  moment  that  wind  and  weather  will  permit  of  ascertaining 
that  she  remains  at  her  usual  anchorage,  you  are  to  make  the  best 
of  your  way  to  Basque  Roads  and  follow  the  orders  of  Sir  Harry 
Neale  for  your  further  guidance. 

To  Captain  R.  W.  Otway  Esq.,  Captain  of  H.M.S.  Ajax. 

Keith. 


37.  Secretary  of  Admiralty  to  Colonel  Bunbury 

Admiralty  Office, 
August  18,  1813. 

Sir,  I  have  received  and  communicated  to  my  Lords  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Admiralty  your  letter  of  yesterday  s  date  to  Mr. 
Croker  in  which  you  acquaint  him  for  their  Lordships  information 
that  the  Marquis  of  Wellington  continues  to  represent  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  great  importance  which  he  attaches  to  the  presence  of  a 
powerful  squadron  upon  the  coast  between  Santona  and  Bayonne 
in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  allied  army  and  more  particularly 
to  aid  in  the  reduction  of  San  Sebastian  ;  and  your  desire  to  be 
acquainted  for  Lord  Bathurst’s  information  whether  there  is  any 
objection  to  the  adoption  of  arrangements  to  the  following  effect — 

1.  That  bomb  vessels  and  gun  and  mortar  boats  should  be  sent 
immediately  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian,  also  that  flat- 
bottomed  craft  for  the  conveyance  of  ordnance  should  be  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  the  army. 

2.  That  the  number  of  small  vessels  calculated  to  prevent  the 
enemy  communications  along  the  coast  should  be  augmented. 

3.  That  during  the  continuance  of  the  fair  season  some  line-of- 
battle  ships  should  be  stationed  upon  the  said  coast,  both  to  afford 
all  the  direct  assistance  in  their  power  to  the  allied  army,  and  to 
alarm  the  enemy  for  the  security  of  their  right  flank  and  rear. 

In  reply  to  which  I  have  to  state  that  on  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  army  under  Field-Marshal  Lord  Wellington  after  the  battle  of 
Vitoria  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  Sir 
George  Collier  in  his  letter  of  July  6  addressed  to  Lord  Keith  points 
out  the  several  positions  and  the  force  required  to  watch  them,  in 
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order  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  his  (Lord  Keith’s)  wishes  as  well 
as  those  of  Lord  Wellington.’  This  force  in  his  opinion  should 
consist  of  one  frigate,  three  brigs  and  two  small  cruisers. 

At  this  time  the  force  under  his  disposal  consisted  of  Surveittante, 
Dispatch,  Constant,  Sparrow,  Lyra,  Arrow.  On  July  17  Sir  George 
Collier  pointed  out  to  Lord  Keith  the  manner  in  which  the  squadron 
under  his  orders  are  employed,  but  makes  no  complaint  or  the  least 
allusion  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  force. 

With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  arrangement  suggested  by 
Lord  Bathurst  as  calculated  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Marquis  of 
Wellington,  namely  that  of  sending  bomb  vessels  and  gun  and  mortar 
boats  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian,  their  Lordships  direct 
me  to  observe  that,  had  notice  been  given  them,  immediate  measures 
would  have  been  taken.  .  .  . 

On  the  second  part  of  Lord  Bathurst’s  proposal  their  Lordships 
are  willing  to  hope  they  have  in  an  ample  manner  anticipated  his 
Lordship’s  wishes,  the  squadron  of  frigates  or  small  craft  consisting 
of  those  named  in  the  margin  [3  frigates,  15  sloops  and  5  gunboats 
named]  will  be  available  for  any  service  which  Sir  George  Collier 
may  find  it  necessary  to  employ  them. 

Reverting  to  the  third  head  of  demand  for  naval  reinforcement, 
their  Lordships  command  me  to  observe  that  although  they  do  not 
believe  that  line-of-battle  ships  could  either  afford  direct  assistance 
by  acting  against  San  Sebastian,  as  they  could  neither  approach  the 
works  nor  bring  their  guns  to  bear  on  the  castle,  or  that  they  could 
occasion  any  alarm  to  the  enemy  for  the  security  of  his  right  or  rear  ; 
yet  they  are  fully  aware  that  their  crews  and  boats  might  be  employed 
in  assisting  the  allied  army  engaged  in  the  siege.  They  therefore 
trust  that  the  numerous  force  of  frigates  will  be  found  to  be  fully 
sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  that  may  be  required  without  the 
additional  aid  of  ships  of  the  line.  ...  To  enable  Lord  Bathurst  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  danger  to  which  ships  on  this  coast  are  exposed 
even  in  the  summer  months,  I  enclose  extracts  from  two  letters  from 
Sir  George  Collier  of  July  22  and  August  6  [omitted]. 

At  the  same  time  they  command  me  to  state  that  they  are  aware 
of  the  importance  of  naval  co-operation  with  the  army,  and  the 
essential  service  which  seamen  invariably  afford  in  operations  con¬ 
nected  with  the  shore.  They  will  direct  two  line-of-battle  ships  to 
be  sent  to  Basque  Roads  to  be  ready  to  proceed  to  the  north  coast  of 
Spain,  should  Lord  Wellington  continue  to  be  of  opinion  that  their 
services  are  still  indispensably  necessary ;  in  which  case  and  on 
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requisition  to  that  effect  from  his  Lordship  or  from  Lt.-General 
Sir  Thomas  Graham  to  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Harry  Neale,  the  latter  has 
been  instructed  to  order  them  to  proceed  to  reinforce  the  squadron 
on  the  north  coast  of  Spain.  I  am  &c. 

John  Barrow.1 


38.  Wellington  to  Keith 

Lesaca, 
August  21,  1813. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  did  not  trouble  you  with  an  answer  to  your 
letter  because  I  had  nothing  to  tell  you  deserving  your  attention 
which  you  would  not  have  heard  from  other  quarters,  and  indeed 
the  same  reason  exists  for  not  troubling  you  at  present  ,  but  having 
just  heard  that  a  vessel  is  going  off  to  you,  and  having  to  trouble  you 
with  the  enclosed  to  Lord  Melville,  I  write  you  a  few  lines  to  thank 
you  for  your  former  letter,  and  to  express  my  best  wishes  for  your 
success.  Believe  me, 

Wellington. 

Enclosure  to  Lord  Melville,  August  21,  1813 

My  dear  Lord,  I  have  received  your  letter  of  July  28.  I  do  not 
know  what  Sir  Charles  Stuart  has  written  to  the  Government  re¬ 
garding  want  of  naval  means  on  the  Lisbon  station.  What  I  have 
written  has  been  founded  on  my  own  sense  of  the  want  of  naval 
assistance  on  this  coast,  as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Portugal ;  and  I 
assure  you  that  I  neither  know  nor  care  what  has  passed,  or  may  pass, 
in  Parliament,  or  in  the  newspapers  on  the  subject. 

I  complain  of  an  actual  want  of  necessary  naval  assistance  and 
co-operation  with  the  army,  of  which  I  believe  no  man  will  entertain 
a  doubt  who  reads  the  facts  stated  in  my  report  to  the  Government. 
I  know  nothing  about  the  cause  of  the  evil ;  it  may  be  owing  to  a 
general  deficiency  of  naval  force  for  all  the  objects  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  attend  in  an  extended  system  of  war.  It  may  be  owing 
to  a  proper  preference  of  other  services  over  this,  or  it  may  be  owing 
to  the  inapplication  of  the  force  entrusted  to  their  commands  by 
the  Admirals  and  Captains.  I  state  the  fact,  which  nobody  will 
deny  ;  and  leave  the  Government  to  apply  a  remedy  or  not  as  they 
may  think  proper,  hoping  only  that  they  will  let  me  know  whether 
they  propose  to  apply  a  remedy  or  not. 

1  Sir  Henry  Bunbury  was  Under-Secretary  for  War. 
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So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  army  being  employed  in  expeditions  against  the  French 
or  American  ports  if  Government  think  that  policy  preferable  to 
that  which  they  have  followed  lately.  I  may  entertain  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject ;  but  as  the  commander  of  the  army  I  should  not 
think  it  necessary  to  say  one  word  on  the  subject,  any  more  than  I 
shall  regarding  the  deficiency  of  the  naval  means  to  assist  us  as  we 
ought  to  be  assisted  by  the  navy,  when  I  shall  know  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  they  do  not  propose  to  give  us  any  more.  It  will  then 
remain  for  me  to  see  whether  the  service  can  be  carried  on  during  the 
winter  under  the  circumstances  of  the  delays  and  disappointments  to 
which  we  are  now  liable,  from  the  want  of  security  for  vessels  to  sail 
on  the  coast  singly,  and  from  the  want  of  convoys  for  them  to  sail 
together,  and  to  report  to  Government  if  I  should  find  it  cannot. 

I  beg  to  observe  that  the  circumstances  of  the  coast  of  Portugal 
are  very  different  from  those  of  the  Channel  in  regard  to  the  facilities 
which  the  enemy  has  of  interrupting  the  communication  ;  and  it  is 
for  many  reasons  much  more  easy  to  guard.  The  inconveniences 
also  to  which  the  public  service  is  exposed  from  the  want  of  secure 
navigation  of  the  coast  of  Portugal  and  Spain  by  the  army  are  of  a 
far  greater  magnitude  than  those  suffered  by  a  want  of  security  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Channel.  If  the  insecurity  should  be  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  duration  it  will  affect  the  army  in  its  bread  and  corn  ;  and 
the  truth  is  that  the  delay  of  any  one  ship,  or  loss  of  some  particular 
ships  loaded  with  ordnance  or  military  stores,  would  go  to  impede 
all  the  operations  of  the  campaign.  For  instance,  because  there  was 
a  mistake  regarding  the  preparation  of  ordnance  equipment,  which 
was  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  we  have  done  literally  nothing  since 
August  2  ;  and  the  delay  for  want  of  convoy,  or  capture  on  the  coast, 
of  a  vessel  having  on  board  ammunition  or  stores  would  just  stop 
the  army  till  the  ammunition  or  stores  could  be  replaced.  For  this 
reason  I  acknowledge  that  I  should  differ  with  you  in  thinking  this 
the  last  point  to  be  attended  to.  Allowing  for  the  partiality  I  may 
be  supposed  to  feel  for  it,  I  should  think  that,  considering  the  expense 
already  incurred  to  keeping  this  army  in  the  field,  it  would  be  bad 
policy  to  cramp  their  operations  by  leaving  their  maritime  com¬ 
munications  insecure. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the  facts,  as  they  will  come  before 
you  from  another  quarter.  And  I  believe  nobody  will  deny  that 
either  we  have  not  a  sufficient  naval  means,  or  that  they  are  mis¬ 
applied.  But  besides  the  facts,  I  assure  you  that  there  is  not  an 
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hour  in  the  day  in  which  some  statement  does  not  come  before  me  of 
the  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  want  of  naval  means  ,  and 
even  while  writing  this  letter  the  Commissary-General  has  been  here 
to  complain  that  his  empty  provision  ships  are  detained  at  Santander 
for  want  of  convoy  !  Believe  me  &c. 

Wellington.1 


39.  Collier  to  Keith 

Off  San  Sebastian, 
August  23,  1813. 

My  Lord,  ...  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  send  to  your  Lordship  an 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Wellington  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
complaining  much  of  the  want  of  naval  co-operation.2  I  at  the  same 
time  received  from  his  Lordship  a  very  friendly  private  letter,  but 
as  I  do  not  know  how  his  Lordship’s  public  one  may  affect  me  in  your 
mind  I  have  considered  it  proper  to  give  a  reply  to  some  parts  which 
I  consider  over-stretched  and  the  colouring  much  heightened.  In 
the  commencement  there  were  difficulties,  but  these  have  been 
conquered  and  the  transports  have  been  cleaned  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  working  parties.  Notwithstanding  my  admiration  for 
everything  coming  from  Lord  Wellington,  I  must  still  maintain  my 
opinion  that  this  is  not  an  anchorage  for  a  ship  of  the  line.  One 
frigate  might  push  in  for  Passages  and  succeed  ;  more  would  not, 
and  the  chances  are  against  ships  of  the  line.  ...  I  have  &c. 

G.  R.  Collier. 


40.  Melville  to  Keith 


Admiralty, 
August  24,  1813. 


My  dear  Lord,  Our  Military  officers  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain  do 
their  duty  on  shore  most  admirably  ;  but  they  seem  to  consider  a 
large  ship  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  shore  off  San  Sebastian 
as  safe  in  its  position  and  as  immovable  by  the  winds  and  waves  as 
one  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  A  fancy  occurred  to  them  that  a 
few  line-of-battle  ships  might  very  effectually  and  conveniently 


1  Despatches,  XI.  26. 

2  Compare  Wellington  to  General  Sir  T.  Graham,  commanding  the  left  wing,  on 
August  20  ( Despatches ,  XI.  20) — '  I  must  say  we  have  not  the  assistance  we  ought  to 
have,  and  which  every  other  army  has  had,  in  the  attack  of  this  place,  which  it  is 
most  important  to  the  army  and  the  navy  to  get  possession  of  before  the  bad  season 
commences.’  Collier’s  letter  is  printed  in  full  in  Byam  Martin’s  Letters,  II.  346. 
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assist  in  the  siege  of  that  place,  and  accordingly  Lord  Bathurst  sub¬ 
mitted  their  suggestion  to  us.  We  replied  that  the  scheme  appeared 
to  be  very  hazardous,  but  that  we  should  direct  two  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  commanding  officer  in  Basque  Roads  in  case  he 
should  think  it  practicable  and  Lord  Wellington  should  still  require 
them.  This  latter  clause  was  inserted  because  it  did  not  appear  to 
have  occurred  either  to  his  Lordship  or  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  any 
more  than  it  did  to  Lord  Bathurst,  that  the  measure  would  neces- 
sarily  supersede  Sir  George  Collier  in  the  command,  which  would 
devolve  upon  whoever  might  accidentally  be  the  senior  ;  and  as 
Lord  Bathurst  concurred  with  me  in  thinking  that  in  all  probability 
Lord  Wellington  would  rather  forgo  the  line-of-battle  ships  than 
change  the  active  commander  of  the  squadron  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  campaign,  the  whole  was  left  optional  and  I  should 
rather  suppose  they  will  not  be  demanded. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  your  Lordship  this  private 
explanation  with  reference  to  your  letter  No.  440  to  the  Board, 
which  we  received  to-day.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  you  find 
yourself  recovering,  and  I  have  the  honour  &c. 

Melville. 


41.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Clarence,  Cawsand  Bay, 
August  27,  1813. 

Sir,  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  25th 
enclosing  an  extract  from  one  of  the  Marquess  of  Wellington  to 
Earl  Bathurst  dated  the  nth  inst.,  by  which  it  appears  that  his 
Lordship  is  desirous  that  the  ships  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain  may 
be  employed  for  military  purposes  solely  in  giving  security  to  his 
communications,  in  aiding  his  operations  against  the  fortified  posts 
on  the  coast,  and  what  is  most  important,  but  which  he  considers 
not  to  have  been  attended  to  at  all,  in  preventing  the  intercourse 
between  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux  by  coasting  vessels. 

In  reply  I  beg  to  observe  that  Sir  George  Collier  was  specially 
directed  on  the  24th  of  May  to  employ  the  vessels  under  his  orders 
along  the  coast  of  Spain  from  Cape  Finisterre  to  French  territory 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  protecting  our  communications  and  inter¬ 
cepting  those  of  the  enemy,  and  for  acting  in  communication  with 
the  Marquess  of  Wellington  in  every  way  to  facilitate  his  operations  ; 
and  since  the  advance  of  the  army  to  the  frontiers  of  France  he  has 
been  ordered  to  station  vessels  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
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Bayonne. 

The  vessels  under  Sir  George  Collier  have  in  no  instance  been 
diverted  from  these  duties,  nor  from  their  constant  attendance  upon 
the  army  and  the  various  services  connected  with  its  operations,  and 
although  I  have  not  received  a  return  showing  the  dispositions  of 
the  different  vessels  since  their  Lordships  were  pleased  to  increase 
the  force  under  his  orders,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  distributed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  shut  up  the  mouth  of  the  Bidassoa  to  prevent 
supplies  from  being  thrown  into  San  Sebastian  or  Santona,  and  to 
afford  effectual  protection  to  the  different  convoys,  as  well  as  other¬ 
wise  rendering  themselves  as  useful  as  possible. 

The  object  of  stopping  the  communication  coastwise  between 
Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  is  no  doubt  of  great  importance,  as  Lord 
Wellington  observes,  but  on  looking  at  a  chart  of  the  coast  of  Arcasson 
it  is  evidently  impossible  to  do  it  effectually,  except  when  the  wind 
blows  off-shore,  without  the  most  imminent  danger  to  square-rigged 
vessels. 

When  I  last  heard  from  Captain  Sir  T.  Staines  the  Briton  was  at 
anchor  within  the  sands  of  the  southern  passage  into  the  Gironde, 
but  the  season  is  near  at  hand  when  it  will  be  impossible  to  continue 
in  that  situation,  and  the  only  way  in  which  I  consider  it  is  possible 
to  stop  the  conveyance  of  supplies  coastwise  to  which  his  Lordship 
attaches  such  importance  will  be  the  employment  of  two  good  cutters 
along  the  coast  of  Arcasson,  if  their  Lordships  have  any  at  their 
disposal. 

I  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  communicating  with  Sir 
G.  Collier,  as  well  as  the  senior  officer  in  the  Gironde,  the  wishes  of 
Lord  Wellington  on  the  subject,  and  direct  them  to  pay  all  the  atten¬ 
tion  thereto  in  their  power,  and  I  shall  repeat  my  directions  to  the 
former  to  send  the  disposition  of  the  vessels  under  his  orders  as 
frequently  as  possible  that  their  Lordships  may  increase  or  diminish 
it  as  they  judge  proper.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


42.  Keith  to  By  am  Martin 

Clarence,  Cawsand  Bay, 
September  4,  1813. 

Sir,  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  having  been 
pleased  to  direct  that  you  shall  proceed  to  the  north  coast  of  Spain 
in  H.M.S.  Creole,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the 
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state  of  the  naval  force  employed  there  in  co-operation  with  the 
army  under  the  Marquess  of  Wellington,  as  for  that  of  making 
suitable  arrangements  with  the  Field-Marshal  for  any  future  opera¬ 
tions  in  which  the  services  of  the  Navy  are  expected,  you  are  to 
hoist  your  flag  in  the  said  ship  and  proceed  to  San  Sebastian  and 
communicate  with  Captain  Sir  G.  R.  Collier,  to  whom  you  will  be 
pleased  to  deliver  the  enclosed  letter. 

The  letter  which  has  been  addressed  to  you  by  Lord  Melville  will 
have  apprised  you  that  the  service  has  been  entrusted  to  you  in 
consequence  of  Lord  Wellington’s  having  complained  of  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  force  which  has  hitherto  co-operated  with  the  army  ; 
and  it  gives  me  great  satisfaction  that  an  officer  so  distinguished  and 
of  such  comprehensive  knowledge  is  to  be  employed  on  a  service 
which  I  consider  to  be  of  high  importance,  not  only  because  every¬ 
thing  where  the  two  services  are  acting  in  conjunction  cannot  be 
too  clearly  understood,  but  because  a  good  understanding  cannot 
possibly  be  too  perfect.  .  .  . 

As  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian  is  now  far  advanced  I  think  its 
importance  justifies  a  degree  of  risk,  for  certainly  the  risk  is  great 
for  ships  of  war  to  remain  in  that  part  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  even  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  At  a  more  advanced  season  I  consider  it 
to  be  absolutely  impossible  for  any  ship  of  war  to  continue  there, 
except  such  as  are  capable  of  making  the  harbours  upon  the  coast 
in  bad  weather.  Even  in  such  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  swell 
after  gales  of  wind  is  as  detrimental  there  as  are  gales  on  other 
coasts. 

After  the  fall  of  San  Sebastian  I  hope  that  all  supplies  can  be 
forwarded  from  ports  nearest  to  the  armies  in  boats  or  small  vessels, 
and  that  there  will  be  little  necessity  for  ships  to  be  at  anchor  on 
the  coast  without  the  harbours,  unless  the  Marquess  of  Wellington 
should  make  a  forward  movement  into  French  territory,  in  which 
case  small  vessels  seem  best  suited  to  cruise  near  the  shores  with 
some  frigates  without  them,  and  perhaps  a  ship  of  the  line  to  appear 
off  Bordeaux  river  from  time  to  time,  observing  at  other  periods  a 
prudent  distance.  .  .  . 

I  shall  send  instructions  forthwith  to  Commodore  Malcolm  off 
Brest  and  to  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Harry  Neale  in  Basque  Roads  to 
attend  to  any  application  which  you  may  consider  it  necessary  to 
make  for  a  reinforcement  for  any  particular  service  ;  but  you  will 
readily  observe  from  the  dispositions  that  it  is  only  the  latter  who 
can  be  of  assistance  with  ships  of  the  line. 
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After  communicating  with  Sir  G.  Collier  I  recommend  your 
proceeding  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Marquess  of  Wellington  and 
explaining  to  him  the  object  of  your  mission  ;  and  having  in  your 
conference  given  every  explanation  as  to  the  past,  and  ascertain 
from  him  his  sentiments  with  respect  to  future  operations,  and  the 
extent  of  the  naval  force  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  employ,  you  are 
to  offer  such  explanations  as,  from  your  own  judgement,  may  appear 
to  you  to  be  expedient,  returning  to  Plymouth  forthwith  and  report¬ 
ing  your  proceedings  for  the  information  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty. 

If,  however,  any  circumstance  should  arise  which  should  induce 
you  to  continue  on  the  coast,  you  are  to  take  charge  of  the  squadron 
at  present  employed  under  Sir  G.  Collier  in  co-operating  with  the 
army  and  report  your  proceedings  to  me.  .  .  . 

Having  thus  stated  to  you  my  opinion  generally  upon  the  most 
important  points  I  rely  with  confidence  on  a  zealous  exertion  of  your 
talents  for  the  preservation  of  a  good  understanding  between  the 
naval  and  military  services,  and  on  your  satisfying  the  Marquess  of 
Wellington  by  the  exercise  of  that  sound  professional  judgement  for 
which  you  are  distinguished  as  to  the  extent  to  which  only  a  naval 
co-operation  is  practicable  upon  the  coast  in  the  bite  {sic)  of  the  Bay 
at  so  advanced  a  season.  I  have  &c. 

Keith.1 


43.  Collier  to  Keith 

Surveillante,  off  Passages, 
September  4,  1813. 

My  Lord,  Having  been  requested  by  Lt. -General  Sir  Thomas 
Graham  by  the  desire  of  Lord  Wellington  not  to  send  any  vessel  to 
England  until  his  Lordship’s  despatches  shall  arrive,  I  have  directed 
Capt.  Galloway  not  to  proceed  with  my  letter  to  your  Lordship  till 
the  said  despatches  arrive,  which  will  I  hope  meet  with  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  approbation,  though  not  quite  in  unison  with  my  own  ideas, 
as  two  days  have  now  elapsed  and  I  can  judge  of  your  Lordship’s 
anxiety  at  this  advanced  season  of  the  year.  ...  I  am  this  minute 
in  my  report  to  make  your  Lordship  acquainted  with  the  critical 
situation  H.M.  ships  may  be  placed  during  this  month,  which  all  the 
world  knows  is  proverbial  as  the  hurricane  month  in  the  Bay  of 

1  This  letter,  and  the  Admiralty’s  letter  to  Martin,  is  printed  in  full  in  Byam 
Martin’s  Letters,  II.  371  ff. 
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Biscay.  I  should  add  that  four  transports  which  got  out  of  this  on 
the  morning  of  the  2nd  have  been  driven  down  the  coast,  not  being 
able  to  gain  Guetaria.  ...  I  have  &c. 

G.  R.  Collier. 


44.  Collier  to  Keith 

Surveillante,  San  Sebastian, 
September  g,  1813. 

My  Lord,  It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  do  myself  the  honour 
to  report  to  your  Lordship  the  fall  of  San  Sebastian,  the  northern 
Gibraltar  of  Spain.  Yesterday  at  10  p.m.  the  breaching  and  mortar 
batteries  opened  a  most  ruinous  fire  against  the  Castle  of  La  Motte, 
situated  on  the  crown  of  the  hill  and  the  adjoining  works.  In  a 
very  short  time  General  Rey,  the  governor,  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce 
to  propose  terms  of  capitulation  which  were  concluded  at  five 
in  the  evening,  when  the  battery  Du  Gouverneur  and  the  Mirador 
were  immediately  taken  possession  of  by  our  troops.  The  garrison, 
still  upwards  of  1,700,  became  prisoners  of  war  and  are  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  England  from  Passages.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the 
possession  of  San  Sebastian  becomes  doubly  valuable  ;  it  may  be 
considered  the  western  key  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  its  importance  as 
to  the  future  operations  of  the  allied  army  is  incalculable.  The 
town  and  works  have  suffered  considerably  and  it  must  be  long 
before  the  former  can  recover  its  original  splendour  ;  I  cannot, 
however,  avoid  congratulating  your  Lordship  on  its  fall  on  any 
terms,  as  the  gales  now  blow  home  and  the  sea  is  prodigious  ;  all 
the  squadron  was  yesterday  forced  to  sea,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Surveillante  and  President. 

The  former  good  conduct  and  gallantry  of  the  seamen  landed 
from  the  squadron  under  Lieut.  O’Reilly,  and  serving  in  the  breach¬ 
ing  batteries,  have  been  most  conspicuously  maintained.  The 
Surveillante’ s  twenty-four  pounders  were  admirably  served  by  a 
party  from  the  Revolutionnaire,  Magicienne  and  Challenger ;  their 
fire  totally  silenced  the  enemy’s  guns.  The  most  perfect  cordiality 
was  maintained  between  the  officers  and  seamen  under  Captain 
Smith  and  the  party  of  the  9th  Regiment  under  Captain  Cameron. 

.  .  .  Captain  Bloye’s  services  have  been  repeatedly  noticed  by  me 
to  your  Lordship,  and  as  he  has  been  employed  from  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  operations  on  this  coast,  and  has  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  this  harbour  as  well  as  that  of  San  Sebastian,  I  have  felt  it  im¬ 
portant  to  send  him  to  England,  as  he  will  be  able  to  give  your 
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Lordship  much  useful  information.  Lieut.  Stokes  in  the  Constant 
has  scarcely  ever  quitted  the  mouth  of  the  Bidassoa  ;  the  utility  of 
his  position  is,  I  believe,  felt  by  the  army ;  it  has  been  a  station  of 
considerable  anxiety.  I  enclose  a  return  of  casualties  among  the 
seamen  in  the  breaching  batteries  [1  killed  ;  9  wounded].  I  have  &c. 

G.  R.  Collier. 


45.  Collier  to  Keith 

Surveillante,  in  Passages, 
October  7,  1813. 

My  Lord,  The  Telegraph  arrived  this  morning  from  Plymouth 
and  by  her  I  received  your  Lordship’s  several  letters,  and  I  lose  not 
a  moment  in  making  my  acknowledgement  to  your  Lordship  for  the 
very  flattering  manner  in  which  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  convey 
to  me  the  approbation  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
on  my  endeavours  to  co-operate  with  the  naval  force  your  Lordship 
was  pleased  to  place  under  my  orders  against  San  Sebastian.  .  .  . 

As  I  last  night  understood  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Lord 
Wellington  to  cross  the  Bidassoa  on  different  points  I  judged  it 
possible  that  the  smaller  vessels  might  be  useful  off  St.  Jean  de  Luz. 
I  therefore  ordered  the  Challenger  to  weigh  immediately  and  take 
station  off  Hyguera  with  an  order  if  he  saw  any  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  British  to  be  ready  to  co-operate  with  some  of  the  vessels 
in  the  Bidassoa  and  to  intercept  the  Flibustier  corvette,  as  well  as 
the  gunboats  and  American  schooner  ready  to  sail.  Captain  Vernon 
had  orders  not  to  approach  St.  Jean  de  Luz  till  he  saw  the  attack, 
as  I  considered  it  possible  that  Lord  Wellington  be  fearful  of  an 
appearance  exciting  alarm  and  betraying  his  attentions.  It  how¬ 
ever  happened  as  I  conjectured  that  the  river  was  forded  and  the 
enemy  after  a  feeble  resistance  was  driven  from  the  whole  of  his  strong 
positions  on  very  steep  hills  in  front  of  Irun  without  such  loss  as 
might  have  been  expected.  I  understand  on  private  authority 
that  the  attempt  on  the  right  did  not  succeed.  ...  I  have  &c. 

G.  R.  Collier. 

46.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Warspite,  Cawsand  Bay, 
October  10,  1813. 

Sir,  On  taking  into  consideration  the  various  letters  that  have 
been  received  from  Sir  George  Collier,  it  appears  to  me  that  no  given 
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number  of  vessels  will  suffice  for  convoy  duty  on  the  north  coast  of 
Spain  unless  the  Marquess  of  Wellington  selects  an  officer  of  rank 
to  reside  near  him,  from  whom  alone  he  might  receive  communica¬ 
tions  on  the  subject  of  convoy. 

I  have  had  much  experience  in  conjunct  service  of  this  nature, 
and  always  found  it  impossible  to  satisfy  the  calls  of  different  depart¬ 
ments  because  the  heads  of  them  never  acted  in  concert,  but  on  the 
contrary,  either  from  some  mistaken  jealousy  or  as  an  excuse  to 
cover  want  of  foresight  or  neglect  on  their  own  part,  always  made 
applications  independently  of  each  other  and  at  times  when  there 
were  not  the  means,  and  this  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  is  too 
much  the  case  in  the  service  entrusted  to  Sir  G.  Collier’s  direction. 

I  have  already  desired  him  to  call  Lord  Wellington’s  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  a  greater  degree  of  system  being  observed,  and 
if  their  Lordships  approve  I  will  instruct  him  to  make  a  further 
representation  with  a  view  to  inducing  his  Lordship  to  select  an 
officer  of  rank  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


47.  Collier  to  Keith 

Surveillante,  in  Passages, 
October  14,  1813. 

My  Lord,  I  have  the  honour  to  congratulate  your  Lordship  on 
the  destruction  of  the  French  national  brig  Flibustier,  one  of  the 
finest  corvettes  of  France,  by  H.M.  schooner  Telegraph  (Lieut.  T. 
Scriven),  of  a  force  every  way  inferior,  almost  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Adour,  covered  in  some  degree  by  the  enemy’s  batteries  and  wit¬ 
nessed  by  some  thousands  of  both  armies.  The  Flibustier  has  been 
waiting  the  opportunity  to  steal  out  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz  for  some 
months  past ;  the  near  approach  of  the  Marquess  of  Wellington’s 
army  made  it  absolutely  necessary,  and  a  dark  and  stormy  night 
determined  her  commander  to  risk  the  attempt.  I  have  &c. 

G.  R.  Collier. 


48.  Collier  to  Keith 

St.  Jean  de  Luz, 
January  2,  1814. 

My  Lord,  I  feel  it  a  point  of  duty  to  enclose  for  your  Lordship’s 
inspection  the  copies  of  four  letters  which  have  passed  between  Lord 
Wellington  and  myself  on  the  subject  of  the  want  of  attention  on  the 
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part  of  the  naval  officers  stationed  off  Santona,  and  other  matters 
connected  with  that  service.  As  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
attending  the  blockade  of  that  port  during  winter  and  in  such  weather 
as  we  have  experienced,  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  bring  forward 
any  charge  against  those  officers,  but  on  the  contrary  where  so 
anxious  a  service  has  been  so  generally  speaking  (particularly  by 
Captain  Campbell)  maintained  in  an  unexampled  manner,  I  could 
not  avoid  expressing  my  own  opinion. 

I  hope  in  my  replies  to  the  Marquess  of  Wellington  your  Lordship 
will  be  satisfied  with  my  having  preferred  a  line  of  conduct  best 
calculated  to  maintain  unanimity  between  the  two  services,  rather 
than  promote  a  dispute  ;  but  though  it  has  escaped  Lord  Wellington’s 
memory  I  am  confident  I  expressed  my  opinion  of  the  importance  of 
Laredo  to  the  close  blockade  of  Santona.  I  transmit  extracts  from 
some  of  my  letters  to  the  Field-Marshal  on  the  subject.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  though  in  a  point  of  service  I  have  differed  in  opinion 
with  the  Field-Marshal  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  preserve 
perfectly  good  understanding  with  his  Lordship.  I  have  &c. 

G.  R.  Collier. 


Enclosure. — Extracts  from  Correspondence 

Wellington  to  Collier,  Dec.  28,  1813.  [ Despatches ,  XI.  402.]  It 
would  appear  that  if  the  enemy’s  vessels  can  come  out  of  and  go  into 
Santona  and  can  cruise  off  the  port-  it  would  not  be  impossible  for 
H.M.  ships  to  maintain  the  blockade.  If  it  is  so,  it  is  quite  useless 
for  them  to  pretend  to  maintain  it.  From  all  the  intelligence  which 
I  have,  I  believe  that  if  the  blockade  had  been  maintained  and  no 
vessel  had  run  into  Santona  the  place  would  before  now  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  surrendering. 

Collier  to  Wellington,  Dec.  29  :  It  is  well  known,  my  Lord,  to 
seamen  of  moderate  experience  that  in  gales  of  wind  blowing  directly 
on  a  coast,  where  there  is  no  anchorage  but  the  port  in  possession 
of  the  enemy,  the  safety  of  the  vessel’s  crew  depends  upon  gaining 
an  offing,  or  the  consequence  would  be  (what  I  fear  has  been  the 
fate  of  several  transports  in  this  neighbourhood)  certain  destruction. 
In  the  heavy  gales  of  wind  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  no  sail  can  be  carried ; 
the  consequence  is  that  the  ship  is  not  only  driven  at  the  mercy  of 
the  wind  and  sea,  but  exposed  to  the  danger  of  foundering  from  the 
sea  breaking  into  her.  The  Rover  and  Derwent,  two  of  the  finest 
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sloops  of  war,  are  recent  examples  of  the  danger  which  was  appre¬ 
hended  in  the  minds  of  the  officers  on  board,  when  their  safety  de¬ 
pended  upon  throwing  more  than  half  their  guns  overboard  ! 

Your  Lordship  will  perceive  that  I  am  far  from  maintaining  that 
the  blockade  of  Santona  can  be  kept  during  the  winter  months. 

Wellington  to  Collier,  Dec.  30.  [Despatches,  XI.  406.]  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  letter  of  the  29th  inst.  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  to  have  received  from  you  a  communication  of  your 
opinion  that  the  possession  of  the  port  of  Laredo  was  essential  to 
the  naval  blockade  of  Santona,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  assist  my  memory  by  referring  me  to  the  letter  in  which  you 
before  stated  it.  A  body  of  troops  sufficient  to  obtain  possession 
of  that  port  shall  march  forthwith  for  that  object.  I  beg  to  state 
that  I  have  not  stated  any  opinion  that  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
blockade  of  Santona  have  neglected  their  duty,  nor  shall  I  ever 
venture  to  give  any  opinion  on  any  naval  concern  whatever.  In 
all  services  of  the  description  of  the  naval  blockade  of  Santona  it 
may  be  necessary  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  the  lack  of  success, 
and  even  if  I  had  suggested  such  an  enquiry,  which  I  did  not,  it  would 
not  have  followed  that  I  was  of  opinion  who  was  to  blame.  ...  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you  here  whenever  you  will  do  me  the  favour 
to  come  over. 

Collier  to  Wellington,  Jan.  1.  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  honour 
of  your  Lordship’s  letter  of  the  30th.  It  will  ill  become  me  to  enter 
into  anything  like  altercation  or  dispute  with  your  Lordship  on 
points  of  service.  My  anxiety  is,  and  has  been,  to  meet  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  wishes  in  every  way  possible,  and  to  pay  the  most  respectful 
deference  to  your  opinions.  ...  I  certainly  considered  that  in 
conversation  with  your  Lordship  I  had  expressed  an  opinion  how  im¬ 
perfectly  the  blockade  of  Santona  must  be  if  the  enemy  possessed 
Laredo,  and  that  at  least  in  one  letter  I  had  adverted  to  that  opinion, 
viz.  my  letters  of  Sept.  24,  1813,  October  6  and  October  10  [extracts 
from  these  letters  are  then  quoted,  e.g.  ‘  Laredo  is  most  important 
to  the  close  blockade  of  Santona  ’  etc.] 

49.  Collier  to  Keith 

Proserpine,  Passages, 
January  io,  1814. 

My  Lord  ...  I  am  happy  to  say  as  private  friends  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  being  on  the  most  cordial  terms  with  his  Lordship 
[Wellington].  I  was  up  with  the  army  in  a  small  affair  on  the  6th. 
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Soult  was  very  distinctly  seen  ordering  the  movements  of  the 
men,  and  there  is  a  report  that  Suchet  has  also  joined.  The  army 
is  improving  in  health  and  strength,  but  Bayonne,  though  strong, 
is  by  no  means  so  well  fortified  as  I  had  expected. 

I  beg  my  best  respects  to  Lady  Keith  and  your  Lordship  s  family 
and  if  I  can  bring  anything  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  the  production  of 
France,  I  shall  look  to  your  commands.  I  have  &c. 

G.  R.  Collier.1 


50.  Penrose  to  Keith 

Porcupine,  Passages, 
February  1,  1814. 

My  Lord,  I  mentioned  to  your  Lordship  in  my  letter  of  the  28th 
ult.  that  I  intended  visiting  Field-Marshal  the  Marquis  of  Wellington 
at  his  headquarters,  and  I  have  now  the  honour  to  inform  you  that 
I  returned  last  night,  after  hearing  from  his  Lordship  what  probable 
assistance  he  should  want  from  H.M.  ships. 

His  Lordship  has  no  immediate  intention  to  make  any  move¬ 
ments  which  will  require  the  force  allotted  by  your  Lordship  to  be 
put  under  my  orders  from  Basque  Roads  and  off  the  Gironde  and  I 
have  written  to  Lord  Aurelius  Beauclerk  to  that  effect.  Should  the 
weather  clear  up,  his  Lordship’s  present  intention  is  towards  Bayonne, 
and  my  co-operation  will  be  required  in  that  case  in  the  Adour,  but 
respecting  which  no  plan  is  yet  formed,  and  both  the  season  and  the 
bay  present  considerable  difficulties.  I  have  communicated  with 
the  captain  of  the  port  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  gained  a  considerable 
degree  of  information  from  him,  and  apprehend  that  should  the 
Field-Marshal  apply  to  me  for  co-operation  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
afford  it,  but  as  there  are  none  of  the  squadron  under  my  orders 
armed  with  long  guns,  or  capable  of  considerable  effort  by  the  boats, 
it  might  probably  tend  to  H.M.  service  should  it  meet  with  your 
Lordship’s  approbation  to  allow  me  to  call  one  of  the  frigates  off 
the  Gironde  to  my  assistance. 

The  Field-Marshal  stated  to  me  that  he  did  not  at  present  see 
the  necessity  of  co-operation  of  large  ships,  but  an  adequate  supply 
of  small  ones.  When  any  further  plan  is  proposed  I  shall  do  myself 
the  honour  of  stating  all  particulars  to  your  Lordship.  I  have  &c. 

C.  Penrose. 


1  Collier  was  replaced  by  Rear-Admiral  C.  Penrose  on  January  28. 
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February  2,  1814. 

Recapitulation  of  the  force  required  for  the  service  on  the  north 
coast  of  Spain,  co-operating  with  the  allied  army  under  Field 
Marshal  Lord  Wellington. 

Passages. — One  frigate  for  general  purposes.  Two  small  cruisers 
for  despatches. 

Adour. — At’  present  to  blockade,  and  in  case  of  circumstances  to 
carry  on  a  conjoint  operation  with  the  army,  two  vessels,  their  draft 
of  water  to  be  under  14  ft.,  and  calculated  to  take  the  ground  with 
the  least  risk. 

Socoa. — One  small  brig  or  cutter. 

Santona. — Two  large  brigs  or  sloops  of  war. 

Protection  of  coasting  vessels  and  convoys. — Four  sloops  of  war. 

For  conveyance  of  specie  from  Corunna. — Two  fast  sailing  cutters. 

Santander. — One  vessel  to  superintend  sailing  of  convoys. 

Cruiser  between  Capes  Ortegal  and  Prior,  one  vessel  to  protect 
trade  in  general  and  straggling  ships  from  convoys. 

Total — 16  requisite  to  be  employed  constantly  from  the  Adour 
to  Cape  Ortegal.  Six  reliefs  in  addition.  Grand  total — 22. 

C.  Penrose. 


52.  Penrose  to  Keith 

Porcupine,  Passages, 
February  9,  1814. 

My  Lord,  Lord  Wellington’s  operations  continue  in  the  Nivelle 
and  Adour.  There  will  be  great  demand  for  all  kinds  of  naval 
stores,  but  for  the  present,  by  stripping  the  transports  of  all  spare 
spars,  we  shall  muster  very  well.  The  plan,  as  confidentially 
arranged,  is  as  follows.1  We  are  preparing  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be 
laid  across  the  Adour  below  the  town  of  Bayonne  to  open  com¬ 
munication  for  the  army  towards  Bordeaux.  Flis  Lordship  first 
proposes  to  destroy  the  battery  at  the  entrance.  Our  bridge  will 
be  nearly  600  yards,  which  in  a  strong  tide  will  require  strong  security. 
To  make  the  bridge  on  the  river  we  must  place  our  five  gunboats 
above  it,  and  again  above  them  our  boom,  which  will  require  good 
looking  after  while  Bayonne  is  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  enemy  I  have  no  doubt  but  all  this  will  succeed 

1  See  Wellington  to  Penrose,  Despatches,  XI.  505. 
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if  we  find  the  weather  favourable  to  get  our  large  fleet  of  small  craft 
over  the  bar.  Your  Lordship  well  knows  that  our  force  of  boats  and 
men  is  weak.  Although  his  Lordship  informed  me  that  he  did  not 
want  large  ships  for  the  co-operation,  yet,  as  the  object  of  the  present 
operation  was  chiefly  intended  to  get  at  Bordeaux,  your  Lordship 
will  know  that  the  navigation  of  that  river  will  be  directly  wanted, 
and  I  have  requested  Lord  Wellington  to  give  me  the  earliest  possible 
intimation  of  his  having  such  a  wish,  that  the  requisite  force  may  be 
prepared.  I  should  think  that  if  the  weather  is  at  all  favourable  the 
proposed  movement  will  take  place  in  about  a  fortnight. 

All  is  perfectly  quiet  in  front  of  our  army,  and  our  patrols  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  banks  of  the  Adour.  I  remain  &c. 


C.  Penrose. 


53.  Penrose  to  I£eith 

Porcupine,  mouth  of  the  Adour, 
February  24,  1814. 

My  Lord,  The  wind  allowed  us  to  come  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Adour  this  morning  and  seeing  our  troops  in  possession  of  both 
shores,  we  sent  our  boats  to  attempt  to  pass  the  bar  to  assist  in 
continuing  their  passage  across  the  river,  which  they  appear  to  have 
begun  with  so  much  ability  without  us.  One  boat  only  succeeded, 
but  I  regret  to  say  that  a  fine  Spanish  boat  with  Captain  O’Reilly  and 
our  best  Spanish  pilot  was  swamped  in  attempting  to  follow,  but  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  crew  have  all  been  saved. 

I  shall  despatch  the  Opossum  the  moment  anything  has  been 
done,  and  I  have  great  hopes  of  passing  in  most  of  the  chasse  marees 
this  afternoon.  The  surf  on  the  bar  is  tremendous,  though  the 
weather  is  most  favourable.  I  do  not  think  one  boat  out  of  fifty 
could  have  escaped.  I  have  &c. 

C.  Penrose. 


54.  Dundas  to  Keith 

Pyramus,  off  Santona, 
March  21,  1814. 

My  Lord,  While  watering  at  St.  Andero,  a  convoy  from  England 
arrived  with  detachments  of  various  regiments  (chiefly  the  Guards) 
under  the  orders  of  Lt.-Col.  Sir  H.  Sullivan.  From  the  intelligence 
obtained  of  the  state  of  the  garrison  at  Santona  it  was  immediately 
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agreed  upon  between  Sir  Henry  and  myself  to  make  a  feint  on  that 
fortress,  and  taking  under  my  orders  the  vessels  Reynard,  Podargus 
and  Ferret  I  arrived  off  that  port  this  morning,  when  I  am  happy  to 
inform  your  Lordship  on  sending  a  flag  of  truce  on  shore  I  found  the 
French  Government  had  entered  into  a  treaty  to  capitulate  to  the 
Spanish  forces. 

As  the  fall  of  this  place  is  of  material  consequence  to  the  convoys 
and  trade  along  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  I  have  despatched  the 
Ferret  to  England  and  the  Podargus  to  Passages.  I  shall  proceed 
this  evening  to  rejoin  Sir  Peter  Parker.  I  am  &c. 

J.  W.  D.  Dundas. 


3 

MISCELLANEOUS 


INTRODUCTION 

The  position  of  Chaplains  on  board  H.M.  ships  in  the  eighteenth  century 
was  both  obscure  and  anomalous.  Though  nominally  a  Warrant  Officer, 
the  Chaplain  does  not  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  such,  since  he  was 
paid  the  same  as  a  seaman.1  There  is  no  reference  to  him  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  Regulations  and  Instructions ,  nor  was  his  pay  increased  as 
was  that  of  the  seaman— after  the  Mutinies  of  1797.  Surgeons  had 
achieved  ward-room  rank  and  a  uniform  in  1805,  and  Masters  and  Pursers 
in  1807  (see  above,  p.  157)  >  but  it  was  not  until  1812  that  the  Chaplain 
achieved  parity  of  status  with  other  civilian  officers  and  his  pay  was  in¬ 
creased  from  19s.  a  month  to  £150  a  year  by  the  Order  in  Council  printed 
below.  Though  still  appointed  by  warrant,  this  improvement  was  designed 
to  attract  a  better  type  of  man,  such  as  Rev.  Edward  Mangin,  who  joined 
the  service  for  a  few  months  in  1812.  His  experiences,  of  which  he  left 
a  vivid  account  which  was  edited  for  the  Society  by  Rear-Admiral 
Thursfield  in  his  Five  Naval  Journals,  were  short  and  unhappy.  As  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  others,  the  Admiralty  was  faced  with  a 
shortage  of  Chaplains  after  the  war.  The  Chaplain  did  not  become  a 
Commissioned  Officer  until  1843,  but  all  accounts  agree  on  the  remarkable 
change  of  manners  on  board  which  took  place  during  the  preceding  genera¬ 
tion.  How  much  this  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Evangelical  Move¬ 
ment  working  through  such  men  as  Barham  and  Gambier  remains  obscure  ; 
but  to  their  strong  conviction  may  be  ascribed  the  Order  of  1812  and  the 
subsequent  issue  of  Testaments  and  Prayer  Books. 

In  the  previous  section  on  Manning,  reference  was  made  to  the  humani¬ 
sation  of  life  on  board  which  began  at  this  date.  Two  letters  by  Keith, 
however,  are  in  the  same  tone  as  Vernon’s  complaints  when  he  instituted 
grog  sixty  years  earlier  :  as  long  as  drunkenness  remained  the  seaman’s 
vice,  punishments  remained  as  frequent  if  not  as  savage  as  before. 

Another  difficulty  about  maintaining  discipline  was  the  number  of 
foreign  seamen  (including  negroes  from  the  colonies)  serving  on  board. 
This  is  illustrated  below  by  an  analysis  of  the  crew  of  the  War  spite,  a  74 
whose  complement  would  have  been  about  600  men,  of  whom  96  were 
found  to  be  foreigners  or  ex-prisoners. 

1  See  M.  A.  Lewis,  England’s  Sea  Officers,  p.  263. 
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The  Admiralty’s  letter  of  November  25,  1812,  drawing  attention  to 
the  neglect  of  the  regulations  about  exercising  at  the  great  and  small  guns, 
confirms  what  has  always  been  said  about  the  comparative  inefficiency 
of  many  ships  at  the  outbreak  of  the  American  War. 

The  testimonial  of  May  19,  1814,  on  the  value  of  canned  meat  is  of 
considerable  interest  because  it  is  the  first  mention  of  this  type  of  victual¬ 
ling  in  official  records.  A  method  of  preserving  food  in  glass  containers 
was  invented,  in  response  to  Napoleon’s  request,  by  Nicholas  Appert  and 
introduced  into  the  French  Navy  in  1806.  In  1810  Appert  published  a 
treatise  on  the  subject  and  the  next  year  Messrs.  Donkin  and  Hall,  of  the 
Dartford  Iron  Works,  adapted  the  process  to  tin  cases.1  These  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  Army  and  Navy  in  1813,  Wellington  expressing  his  ap¬ 
proval  that  year  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  the  next.  In  addition  to  this  trial 
in  the  Channel  Fleet,  tinned  meat  was  supplied  to  the  Isabella  and  Alex¬ 
ander  for  their  voyage  to  Baffin  Bay  in  1814.  Parry,  who  served  on  that 
voyage,  later  included  such  stores  in  the  Hecla  and  Griper  Arctic  expedition 
of  1819,  on  which  he  said  they  proved  ‘  of  the  highest  value.’  In  1818 
Messrs.  Donkin  and  Hall  delivered  46,340  lbs.  of  tinned  meat  to  the 
Victualling  Office  at  Deptford,  and  in  that  year  canned  meat  made  its 
first  appearance  in  the  United  States.  When  opened  a  hundred  years 
later  the  contents  of  such  cases  proved  to  be  in  excellent  condition. 


1.  Keith  to  Melville 


Plymouth, 
January  25,  1812. 


My  Lord,  I  am  honoured  with  your  Lordship’s  letter.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  equipment  at  the  place  mentioned  will 
more  effectually  create  real  destruction,  provided  there  is  the  means 
and  skill  to  fit  the  vessels  at  either  port.  The  fitting  of  explosion 
vessels  is  extremely  simple  and  I  place  much  dependence  on  them  if 
well  conducted. 

My  only  motive  for  mentioning  Lord  Cochrane’s  name  was  the 
priority  I  had  of  a  communication  from  him  on  a  similar  subject, 
being  submitted  to  the  Prince  Regent  at  the  same  time.2  I  know 
his  Lordship’s  worth  as  an  officer  and  his  skill  in  chemical  inventions 
is  great.  His  courage  is  extreme,  and  if  tempered  with  a  little 
prudence  may  produce  the  best  effects.  But  if  any  such  service  is 

1  See  Publication  No.  85  of  the  International  Tin  Research  Council,  1939. 

2  On  Cochrane’s  secret  plans  for  chemical  warfare,  see  my  article  in  Mariner's 
Mirror,  July  1946.  His  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent,  with  Keith’s  comments,  is  in 
British  Museum,  Add.  MSS.  41,083.  Keith  supported  his  plans  for  ‘  commando  ’ 
landings  on  the  north  and  east  coasts  of  Spain  and  while  confessing  himself  unable  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  '  combustible  plans  '  said,  ‘  there  is  no  doubt  valuable  matter 
in  the  plans  for  consideration.’ 
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to  be  undertaken  when  I  have  the  power,  it  is  my  intention  to  conduct 
or  superintend  the  same  unless  prevented  by  [ill]  health.  Thus  I 
hope  all  jealousy  or  contention  will  be  done  away,  and  under  those 
circumstances  I  know  no  man  more  capable  of  rendering  essential 
service,  or  whose  assistance  I  shall  more  gladly  receive,  provided  it  is 
their  Lordships’  pleasure. 

In  my  former  letter  I  called  the  Marine  officer  who  had  charge 
of  Fulton’s  locks  '  Williams  ’  ;  but  I  find  his  name  is  ‘  Robertson,  ’ 
now  a  captain.1  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


2.  Lord  Cochrane  to  Keith 

(No  address), 
March  23,  1812. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  called  yesterday  to  enquire  after  your  Lordship 
and,  had  I  not  had  to  regret  the  continuance  of  your  indisposition, 
I  should  have  embraced  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  has  expressed  himself  satisfied 
with  the  military  part  of  the  plan  submitted  to  the  Regent  ;  and 
His  Royal  Highness  also  informed  me  that  Mr.  Congreve,  after  some 
days’  consideration,  gave  a  favourable  opinion  as  to  the  practibility 
of  using  Explosion  and  Sulphur  vessels  as  pointed  out. 

There  is  now  no  time  to  spare  if  Spain  is  to  be  rescued  from  the 
power  of  France.  Will  your  Lordship,  therefore,  as  soon  as  your 
health  will  conveniently  admit,  do  me  the  favour  to  give  such  de¬ 
cision  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Regent  on  the  subjects  entertained 
in  the  letter  as  may  appear  just  and  proper  to  your  mind  ? 

Were  it  possible  that  I  should  furnish  any  explanation  on  nautical 
or  doubtful  points  I  should  like  to  be  present  if  you  intend  to  see  the 
Duke  of  York  or  Mr.  Congreve  before  they  pronounce  their  senti¬ 
ments  ;  but  perhaps  your  Lordship  may  have  the  kindness  to  do 
this  for  me.  Believe  me  &c. 

Cochrane. 

3.  New  Establishment  of  Pay  for  Navy  Chaplains 

Admiralty  Office, 

March  9,  1812. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  do 
hereby  give  notice  that  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Regent  has  been  graciously 
pleased  by  his  Order  in  Council  of  the  4th  inst.,  in  the  name  and  on 

1  The  Marine  officer’s  name  was  actually  ‘  Robinson.’ 
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behalf  of  His  Majesty  to  direct  that  the  following  regulations  in 
respect  to  the  half-pay  or  pension  to  be  allowed  to  Chaplains  of  H.M. 
fleet  after  long  and  meritorious  service,  as  well  as  the  pay  and 
allowances  during  the  period  of  such  servitude  shall  be  established 
in  future,  viz.  : — 

First. — That  every  ship  in  H.M.  Navy  from  a  first  to  a  fifth  rate 
shall  be  allowed  a  Chaplain  on  her  establishment. 

Second. — That  every  Chaplain  after  eight  years  of  actual  sea 
service  (or  if  in  a  guard  ship,  ten  years)  during  which  period  he  shall 
not  have  been  absent  from  his  duty  six  weeks  at  a  time,  except  by 
special  leave  from  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  who  shall  produce 
certificates  of  good  conduct  and  moral  behaviour  from  the  captains 
he  may  have  served  under  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pension  in  the  nature 
of  half-pay  ;  but  no  Chaplain  to  be  entitled  to  half-pay  or  pension 
if  he  shall  accept  preferment  with  cure  of  souls  during  his  term  of 
service  at  sea. 

Thirdly. — That  the  amount  of  this  pension  or  half-pay  to  each 
Chaplain  shall  be  five  shillings  per  day. 

Fourthly. — In  the  event  of  peace,  or  from  other  circumstances 
not  depending  on  himself,  a  Chaplain  shall  not  have  been  able  to 
complete  his  full  servitude  of  eight  years,  a  pension  may  be  conferred 
by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  according  to  a  scale  to  be  determined  on, 
proportionate  to  the  term  of  service,  in  no  case,  however,  to  be  granted 
for  less  than  three  years’  service  at  sea. 

Fifthly  —That  on  the  expiration  of  eight  years  every  Chaplain 
shall  give  notice  in  writing  whether  it  be  his  intention  to  continue 
to  serve  or  not  ;  in  the  first  case  every  year’s  additional  service  shall 
entitle  him,  when  placed  on  the  pension  list,  to  receive  at  the  rate 
of  sixpence  a  day  in  addition  to  the  pension  which  his  eight  years’ 
servitude  may  have  entitled  him  to,  until  the  aggregate  amounts  to 
ten  shillings  a  day,  being  the  greatest  pension  which  any  length  of 
service  can  confer  ;  in  the  second  case,  where  no  further  service  is 
intended,  the  pension  shall  remain  at  five  shillings  a  day. 

Sixthly. — That  the  pay  of  a  Chaplain  while  in  actual  service  shall 
be  according  to  the  following  rate,  viz.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  per  annum,  and  the  established  compensation  of  £11  8s.  a 
year  for  a  servant  in  each  rate,  and  to  have  a  cabin  allotted  to  him 
in  the  ward-room  or  gun-room  where  he  is  to  mess  with  the  lieu¬ 
tenants  and  to  be  rated  for  victuals  ;  and  when  the  Chaplain  shall 
be  willing  to  act  as  Schoolmaster  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  Bounty 
of  twenty  pounds  a  year,  granted  by  Her  late  Majesty  Queen  Anne. 
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Seventhly.  That  a  Chaplain-General  shall  be  appointed  with  such 
emoluments  as  may  be  deemed  proper  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
to  whom  all  applications  for  appointments  shall  be  made,  and  all 
regulations  entrusted  relating  to  the  establishment  of  Chaplains  for 
the  Royal  Navy  in  the  same  manner  as  is  practised  with  regard  to 
Army  Chaplains. 

Eighthly. — That  no  warrants  will  be  granted  by  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  to  any  candidate  for  an  appointment  unless  recommended 
by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  and  the  Bishop  of 
London,  through  the  Chaplain-General,  as  in  every  way  properly 
qualified.  By  command  of  their  Lordships, 

John  Barrow. 

N.B. — The  Rev.  Archdeacon  John  Owen  has  been  appointed 
Chaplain-General  to  the  Fleet,  to  whom  all  letters  are  to  be  addressed, 
under  cover  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty.1 

4.  Admiralty  Order  establishing  Chaplains 

By  the  Commissioners  etc.  Whereas  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Regent 
hath  been  pleased  by  his  Order  in  Council,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf 
of  His  Majesty,  dated  the  4th  inst.,  to  direct  that  every  ship  in  H.M. 
Navy  from  a  first  to  a  fifth  rate  inclusive  be  allowed  a  Chaplain  on 
her  establishment ;  and  that  such  of  the  said  Chaplains  as  may  be 
willing  to  act  as  Schoolmasters  on  board  their  respective  ships  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  bounty  of  £20  a  year  granted  by  Her  late  Majesty 
Queen  Anne  by  her  Order  in  Council  of  April  21,  1702,  provided  they 
shall  pass  an  examination  before  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Professor 
and  Preceptor  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Portsmouth,  instead  of 
at  the  Trinity  House,  as  required  by  the  above-mentioned  Order 
in  Council,  and  that  they  shall  be  further  entitled  to  £5  per  annum, 
to  be  paid  to  them  by  every  young  Midshipman  and  Volunteer  of 
the  First  Class,  as  a  remuneration  for  their  education,  the  same  to  be 
stopped  out  of  their  pay  ;  We  do  hereby  require  and  direct  you  to 
report  to  the  Navy  Board  from  time  to  time  the  names  of  such 
Midshipmen  and  Volunteers  on  board  the  ship  you  command  as 
may  have  been  under  the  tuition  of  the  Chaplain,  in  order  that  the 
abatement  above  directed  may  be  made  from  their  wages  respectively. 

Given  under  our  hands  March  23,  1812. 

Buller,  Yorke,  Walpole. 

1  On  May  20,  the  issue  of  one  New  Testament  and  two  Prayer  Books  to  each  mess, 
to  be  mustered  with  clothes  as  part  of  the  ship’s  stores,  was  ordered. 
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5.  Admiralty  Order  on  Uniform 

March  23,  1812. 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  Regent  hath,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf 
of  the  King,  signified  to  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  the 
Royal  Pleasure  that  the  Uniform  Clothing  at  present  worn  by  the 
Flag  Officers,  Captains,  Commanders,  Lieutenants,  Masters’  Mates 
and  Midshipmen  of  H.M.  Royal  Navy  shall  be  altered  in  the  manner 
undermentioned,  namely  : 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet 

Full  Dress  Coat  of  blue  cloth,  blue  cloth  collar,  white  cloth  lapels  and 
cuffs,  with  five  laces  round  the  cuffs  ;  laced  as  at  present. 
Epaulettes  as  at  present ;  buttons  the  same  as  at  present, 
with  the  addition  of  a  crown  over  the  anchor. 

Undress  Blue  cloth,  blue  cloth  collar.  White  lapels  and  cuffs  with 
five  laces  ;  laced  round  the  collar  and  lapels  to  the  end  of 
the  skirts  ;  flap  and  frame,  hips  and  back  skirts  laced  ;  twist 
button  holes  in  lapels  and  flaps  as  at  present ;  epaulettes 
and  buttons  same  as  in  the  dress  uniform. 

Admirals 

Full  Dress  The  same  as  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  with  only  four  laces 
on  the  cuffs. 

Vice-Admirals 

The  same  with  only  three  laces  on  the  cuffs. 

Rear  Admirals 

The  same  with  only  two  laces  on  the  cuffs.  The  epaulettes, 
with  the  respective  distinctions  of  three,  two  and  one  star, 
the  same  as  at  present.  Buttons  as  at  present,  with  the 
addition  of  a  crown  over  the  anchor.  The  Undress  or  Frock 
Uniform  of  Flag  Officers,  except  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  to 
be  the  same  as  at  present,  with  the  alteration  only  of  the 
button. 

The  Captain  to  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  and  First  Captains  to  Com- 
manders-in-Chief  (if  not  Flag  Officers)  to  wear,  while  so  employed,  the 
undress  or  frock  uniform  of  Rear-Admirals. 

Captains  and  Commanders  of  H.M.  Fleet  to  wear  uniforms  of  the  same 
pattern.  The  full  dress  to  be  similar  to  that  now  in  use,  excepting  that  the 
lapels  and  cuffs  are  in  future  to  be  white,  laced  as  at  present,  with  a  crown 
over  an  anchor  on  the  button.  Captains  and  Commanders  are  to  wear 
two  epaulettes  of  the  same  pattern  as  at  present,  with  only  the  following 
distinctions  : — 

The  epaulettes  of  Captains  of  three  years’  post,  to  have  an  addition 
of  a  silver  crown  over  a  silver  anchor. 
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The  epaulettes  of  Captains  under  three  years’  post  to  have  the  silver 
anchor  without  the  crown. 

The  epaulettes  of  Commanders  to  be  plain. 

Lieutenants  of  H.M.  Fleet  to  wear  a  dress  uniform  of  the  same  pattern 
as  Captains  and  Commanders  but  without  any  lace,  and  with  one  plain 
epaulette  (similar  to  that  now  worn  by  Captains  and  Commanders)  on 
the  right  shoulder  ;  buttons  of  the  same  pattern  as  for  Captains. 

The  undress  or  frock  uniform  of  Captains,  Commanders  and  Lieutenants 
to  be  the  same  as  at  present  worn  by  Captains  and  Commanders,  with  the 
addition  of  the  epaulettes  and  button,  which  are  to  be  worn  the  same  as  in 
full  dress. 

The  whole  of  the  Commissioned  Officers  of  H.M.  Fleet  to  have  the 
linings  of  their  dressed  uniforms  white.  The  Flag  Officers  only  to  have 
the  linings  of  their  dressed  uniforms  white  silk. 

Masters’  Mates  and  Midshipmen  to  wear  the  same  uniform  as  at  present 
with  the  alteration  of  the  button  only,  which  is  to  be  of  the  same  pattern 
as  that  of  the  Captains  and  Lieutenants. 

Their  Lordships  do  hereby  give  notice  thereof  to  all  Flag  Officers, 
Captains,  Commanders,  Lieutenants,  Masters’  Mates  and  Midship¬ 
men,  and  require  and  direct  them  strictly  to  conform  thereto.  The 
said  alterations  being  to  take  effect  on  August  12,  1812  ;  but  such 
officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  as  may  have  occasion  before  that  period 
to  make  up  new  uniforms  are  at  liberty  to  have  them  made  up 
according  to  the  new  patterns. 

J.  W.  Croker. 

N.B.— The  several  patterns  may  be  seen  at  this  office. 


6.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

San  Josef,  off  Ushant, 
September  1,  1812. 

Sir,  In  performing  the  important  duty  of  bringing  before  their 
Lordships’  attention  the  number  and  extent  of  punishments  that 
occur  in  the  squadron  under  my  orders,  it  is  observable  and  deeply 
to  be  lamented  that  almost  every  crime  except  theft  originates  in 
drunkenness,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  who  are  maimed 
and  disabled  are  reduced  to  that  situation  by  accidents  that  happen 
from  the  same  abominable  vice. 

It  is  an  evil  of  great  magnitude,  and  one  which  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  prevent  so  long  as  the  present  excessive  quantity  of 
spirits  is  issued  in  the  Royal  Navy  ;  for  men  seem  to  have  no  other 
idea  of  the  use  of  spirits  than  as  they  afford  them  the  means  of 
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running  into  excess  and  indulging  in  intoxication.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  a  ship’s  company  in  a  morning  and  an  afternoon 
as  there  can  possibly  be  ;  for  although  their  spirits  are  mixed  with 
four  times  the  quantity  of  water  and  issued  at  two  separate  periods 
of  the  day  sufficiently  distant  from  each  other,  yet  not  only  young 
and  raw  lads  from  the  country  but  the  more  crafty  and  experienced, 
who  contrive  to  purchase  or  cheat  their  messmates,  are  often  so  drunk 
as  to  be  insensible  of  the  most  severe  fractures  by  falls,  or  even  of 
having  fallen  overboard  when  under  the  influence  of  drink. 

It  is  at  all  times  a  delicate  point  to  interfere  with  what  is  called 
an  allowance  or  right,  and  the  present  may  not  be  the  moment  for 
reforming  even  so  great  an  evil ;  but  in  the  event  of  peace  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  not  a  more  essential  service  could  be  rendered  to  the  nation 
than  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  spirits  now  used  in  the  Navy  ;  and  I 
am  convinced  that  such  will  be  the  general  opinion  of  all  the  officers 
in  the  service  if  their  Lordships  are  pleased  to  require  their  senti¬ 
ments  on  the  subject. 

I  beg  you  will  be  pleased  to  assure  their  Lordships  that  it  is  not 
from  any  officiousness  of  disposition  that  I  have  ventured  to  submit 
my  opinion  upon  the  matter,  but  because  I  consider  it  to  be  an  act 
of  duty  imperiously  called  for.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


7.  A  List  of  Foreign  Seamen  and  Marines  serving  on  board  H.M.S. 
Warspite  at  Spithead,  October  28,  1812 


Names 

Age 

Native  Country 

Volunteer 

Time  in 

or  Prest 

Service 

S.  Wells 

45 

America 

Impressed 

17  years 

J.  Comovont 

38 

Amsterdam 

do. 

9  » 

G.  Brooks 

44 

Barbadoes 

Vol. 

9  » 

P.  Johnson 

4i 

Ostend 

do. 

*4  ». 

F.  Eve 

33 

Bermuda 

do. 

14  „ 

C.  Bloom 

42 

Ostend 

Prisoner 

15  „ 

P.  Buckhansen 

46 

Hanover 

Vol. 

8  „ 

G.  Swan 

3i 

America 

do. 

8  „ 

E.  Rox 

33 

Manilla 

Imp. 

7  » 

J.  Steedwell 

35 

Elsinore 

do. 

18  „ 

J.  Wiley 

36 

America 

do. 

7  » 

J.  Bradley 

36 

do. 

do. 

7  » 

J.  Davidson 

33 

Sweden 

do. 

6  „ 

C.  Staffard 

29 

Prussia 

do. 

6  „ 
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Names 

Age 

Native  Country 

Volunteer 
or  Prest 

Time  in 
Service 

P.  Barker 

32 

America 

Imp. 

9  years 

J.  Staffard 

25 

do. 

do. 

9  » 

B.  Fondrahan 

35 

Venice 

do. 

9  » 

L.  Josey 

38 

Azores 

Vol. 

13  » 

J.  Morelia 

30 

Prussia 

do. 

9  » 

T.  Benoit 

45 

Cura5oa 

do. 

9  » 

J.  Fabricius 

36 

Minorca 

Imp. 

20  „ 

M.  Schrum 

29 

Prussia 

do. 

6  „ 

J.  Morris 

3i 

Barbadoes 

Vol. 

4  » 

J.  Augustin 

24 

Bengal 

do. 

5 

F.  Hallman 

28 

Hanover 

Imp. 

12  „ 

V.  Mastoza 

33 

Italy 

do. 

12  „ 

S.  More 

33 

America 

do. 

4  „ 

J.  Muntero 

22 

Portugal 

do. 

5  » 

I.  Golandi 

26 

Sweden 

do. 

5  ,, 

J.  Phillip 

26 

Orleans 

Vol. 

4  „ 

J.  Thomast 

29 

Sweden 

Imp. 

5  » 

G.  Anderson 

36 

Norway 

Vol. 

20  „ 

J.  Younger 

25 

Sweden 

Imp. 

5  » 

T.  Hammond 

46 

America 

Vol. 

19  .. 

J.  Featherstone 

36 

Hamburg 

Imp. 

6  „ 

J.  Johnson 

26 

Sweden 

do. 

*  » 

T.  Christopher 

23 

Antigua 

Vol. 

\  » 

A.  Alexander 

45 

Sweden 

Imp. 

1 

2  >> 

J.  Mitchell 

38 

Martinique 

do. 

8  ,, 

J.  Williams 

22 

Guadaloupe 

do. 

1 

2  >> 

J.  Innes 

19 

Jamaica 

do. 

1 

2  » 

P.  Grey 

34 

Dominica 

Vol. 

1 

2  " 

A.  Ross 

22 

Portugal 

Vol. 

1 

2  >> 

J.  Antonio 

19 

Java 

Imp. 

4  » 

W.  Johnson 

24 

Africa 

Vol. 

J  >, 

W.  Cookson 

20 

St.  Johns 

do. 

1 

4  ” 

L.  Jones 

24 

Lisbon 

do. 

i  >> 

R.  Lochart 

28 

Sumatra 

do. 

i  » 

J.  Pain 

26 

America 

Imp. 

i  „ 

W.  Miller 

25 

do. 

do. 

i » 

[17  names  follow  described  as  ‘Volunteers  from  Prison  ships  at  Chatham — 
4  months.’ 

11  names  described  as  ‘  Volunteers  from  Prison  Depot  in  Scotland — 
3  months.’ 

4  names  described  as  ‘  Sent  from  Impregnable,  Vols.  from  Prison  ships, 
Portsmouth.’] 
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Marines 

Names 

Age 

Native  Country 

Time  in  Service 

S.  Porri  [no 

age  given] 

Italy 

Enlisted 

7  years 

A.  Morronte 

do. 

S.  America 

do. 

8  „ 

W.  Cordea 

do. 

Flanders 

do. 

5 

F.  Cristoff 

do. 

Germany 

do. 

5  ,, 

M.  Siebes 

do. 

Holland 

do. 

5  .. 

J.  Sekel 

do. 

Germany 

do. 

3  >. 

A.  Kep 

do. 

do. 

do. 

3  „ 

P.  Tenner 

do. 

do. 

do. 

3  » 

M.  Zinner 

do. 

do. 

do. 

3  » 

J.  Radam 

do. 

do. 

do. 

3  „ 

J.  Ortmann 

do. 

Russia 

do. 

3  „ 

G.  Lehman 

do. 

do. 

do. 

3 

I.  Wilenberg 

do. 

do. 

do. 

3  » 

J.  Votdger 

do. 

do. 

do. 

3  a 

8.  Secretary  of  Admiralty  to  Keith 

November  25,  1812. 

My  Lord,  My  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  having  in 
their  examinations  of  the  logs  of  H.M.  ships  observed  that  in  too 
many  instances  the  captains  and  commanders  appear  to  have 
omitted  to  exercise  their  crews  at  the  great  guns  and  in  the  use  of 
small  arms  as  frequently  as  the  importance  of  this  part  of  their  duty 
require,  command  me  to  signify  their  directions  to  you  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  several  captains  of  H.M.  ships  and  vessels  under 
your  orders  to  the  9th,  10th  and  nth  articles  of  the  4th  chapter  of 
the  printed  instructions,  and  to  direct  them  to  cause  the  same  to 
be  duly  carried  into  execution. 

My  Lords  trust  that  all  the  officers  of  H.M.  ships  must  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  upon  the  good  discipline  and  proper  training  of  their 
ships’  companies  to  the  expert  management  of  the  guns  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  high  character  of  the  British  Navy  must  essentially 
depend,  and  that  other  works  on  which  it  is  not  unusual  to  employ 
the  men  are  of  very  trifling  importance  when  compared  with  a  due 
preparation  for  the  effective  services  of  the  day  of  battle. 

Their  Lordships  furthermore  command  me  to  say  that  they  are 
strongly  impressed  with  the  advantage  to  be  derived  both  to  the 
officers  and  men  from  the  general  exercise  of  great  guns  and  small 
arms  taking  place  when  you  shall  be  manoeuvring  your  squadron 
in  close  order  in  the  various  evolutions  of  naval  tactics,  as  both 
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officers  and  men  will  be  thus  accustomed  to  the  duties  of  working 
and  fighting  the  ship  at  the  same  time.  On  such  suitable  occasions 
the  respective  officers  should  earnestly  endeavour  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  men  that  the  successful  issue  of  the  battle  will 
greatly  depend  on  the  cool  steady  and  regular  manner  in  which  the 
guns  shall  be  loosed,  pointed  and  fired,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
most  perfect  discipline  and  practice  in  these  particulars  can  insure 
proper  effect  from  their  fire  upon  the  enemy,  and  prevent  accidents 
to  themselves. 

You  are  further  to  direct  the  officers  under  your  command  to 
be  careful  that  the  times  of  exercising  the  great  guns  and  small  arms 
be  always  entered  in  the  ship’s  log,  conformable  with  the  general 
printed  instructions.  I  am  &c. 

J.  W.  Croker. 


9.  Admiralty  to  Keith 

February  9,  1813. 

My  Lord,  A  certificate  having  been  received  from  the  Navy 
Pay-office  that  the  sum  of  forty  pounds  has  been  paid  into  the  hands 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  for  the  discharge  of  Samuel  White,  a 
landman  on  board  the  Abercrombie,  towards  raising  substitutes  for 
him,  I  have  it  in  command  from  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  to  signify  their  direction  to  you  to  order  this  man  to  be 
discharged  and  furnished  with  the  usual  certificate  and  a  Pay  Ticket, 
pursuant  to  the  3rd  section  of  the  Act  of  32  Geo.  Ill,  c.  34,  inserting 
in  the  certificate  a  description  of  his  person.  I  have  &c. 

J.  Barrow. 


10.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Hannibal,  Cawsand  Bay, 
November  18,  1813. 

Sir,  In  reference  to  their  Lordships’  directions  of  the  16th  inst. 
on  the  stoppage  of  grog  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris,  I  beg  to  observe 
that,  as  the  constant  source  of  punishment  was  drunkenness  and 
flogging  seemed  to  have  lost  its  effect,  I  recommended  other  means, 
such  as  additional  duties,  disgrace  etc.,  and  that  of  throwing  the 
grog  of  those  habitual  drunkards  who  infest  every  ship  into  the  sea 
before  their  faces  ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  this  practice  has 
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produced  good  effects.  In  no  ship,  I  believe,  are  spirits  mixed  with 
less  than  five  of  water,  nor  the  grog  served  out  less  than  twice  daily, 
after  dinner  and  before  sunset  ;  yet  the  crime  of  drunkenness  con¬ 
tinues  to  prevail.  In  fact  the  quantity  of  spirits  is  too  much. 
Although  the  quantity  of  water  in  some  ships  has  been  increased  in 
mixing  the  grog,  it  gave  rise  to  complaint  from  the  more  discreet 
part  of  the  ships’  companies  and  in  some  instances  a  refusal  to  take  it. 

That  it  is  a  delicate  point  to  interfere,  I  readily  admit ;  and  I 
shall  therefore  at  all  times  feel  great  consolation  from  their  Lordships’ 
instructions  and  cause  them  to  be  strictly  attended  to.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


11.  Neale  to  Keith 

Ville  de  Paris,  Basque  Roads, 
May  19,  1814. 

My  Lord,  a  fair  trial  has  been  made  on  board  this  ship  of  the 
meat  preserved  in  tin  cases,  from  which  the  sick  and  convalescent 
have  derived  great  advantage.  On  opening  the  cases,  the  meat  was 
perfectly  good  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  supply  of  it  to  H.M.  ships 
and  vessels  on  long  voyages  and  in  warm  climates  would  be  attended 
with  great  benefit  to  invalids.  I  am  &c. 

H.  Neale.1 

1  Similar  testimonials  were  received  from  the  captains  and  surgeons  of  the  York 
and  Zealous.  The  surgeon  of  the  Ville  de  Paris  writes  :  ‘  In  compliance  with  your 
order  to  represent  to  you  my  opinion  of  the  17  cases  of  Preserved  Meat  and  Soup,  viz. 
3  soup,  14  meat,  sent  on  board  for  the  use  of  convalescents,  I  have  to  inform  you  that 
they  were  all  perfectly  fresh  and  good  excepting  one  case  of  boiled  veal  marked 
September  11,  1813,  which  was  very  putrid.  In  regard  to  its  use  I  think  it  highly 
beneficial  in  cases  where  fresh  meat  is  not  to  be  had.’  This  would  appear  to  be  the 
first  issue  of  canned  meat  to  the  Navy. 
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THE  SURRENDER  OF  NAPOLEON,  1815 

INTRODUCTION 

The  climax  of  Keith’s  career  was  the  surrender  of  Napoleon  to  a  ship 
under  his  command  and  his  transfer  to  the  Northumberland  for  the  voyage 
to  St.  Helena.  Most  of  the  documents  concerning  this  famous  event, 
which  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Napoleonic 
Legend,  were  printed  by  F.  W.  Maitland,  the  captain  of  the  Bellerophon, 
in  his  The  Surrender  of  Napoleon  in  1826,  a  book  which  Scott  called  as 
fine,  manly  and  explicit  account  as  ever  was  given  of  so  interesting  a 
transaction.’  Maitland’s  correspondence  exists  among  the  Keith  MSS., 
but  only  a  few  of  the  documents  he  prints  have  been  included  below.  The 
bulk  of  the  new  material  comes  from  Keith’s  MSS.  at  Greenwich,  supple¬ 
mented  by  his  private  letters  to  Melville,  the  First  Lord,  which  are  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  William  M.  Spencer  of  Chicago  and  which  are  printed 
here  for  the  first  time  with  his  kind  permission  ;  these  letters  are  marked 
by  an  asterisk.  Some  quotation  has  also  been  made  from  Keith’s  letters 
to  his  wife  and  daughter,  which  are  still  at  Bowood  ;  these  were  printed 
by  the  late  Earl  of  Kerry  in  1926  in  his  book  The  First  Napoleon. 

The  story  has  hitherto  been  mainly  presented  from  the  French  point 
of  view,  which  relies  on  the  notoriously  partisan  accounts  of  Las  Cases, 
Gourgaud  (a  more  faithful  narrator)  and  Montholon.  It  is  here  presented 
fron  the  naval  point  of  view  and  though  the  following  documents  do  not 
alter  the  outlines  of  such  a  famous  story,  they  do  throw  new  light  on  the 
attitude  of  the  British  Government,  acting  through  their  intermediary, 
Lord  Keith. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Emperor  had  escaped  from  Elba, 
Keith  was  ordered  on  April  28  to  resume  his  command  of  the  Channel 
Fleet.  He  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  V ille  de  Paris  at  Plymouth  on 
May  29,  having  as  his  subordinates  Admirals  Sir  John  Duckworth  (the 
Port  Admiral),  Sir  Ben  Hallowell  and  Sir  Henry  Hotham.  His  instruc¬ 
tions  were  to  resume  the  blockade  of  the  western  ports  of  France  and  to 
assist  the  Royalists  in  La  Vendee,  for  which  purpose  Hotham  was  sent 
with  a  squadron  which  included  the  Bellerophon  to  Quiberon  Bay.  The 
summer  months  passed  uneventfully.  The  Royalists  proved,  as  usual, 
apathetic  and  inefficient,  but  they  were  plentifully  supplied  with  arms  and 
money.  Hearing  that  two  French  frigates,  the  Saale  and  Meduse,  were 
fitting  out  in  Aix  Roads,  Hotham  sent  Maitland  there  on  June  3  because 
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the  latter  was  well  acquainted  with  the  area,  having  been  there  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  same  ship  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  Aix  Roads  in  1809. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  on  June  18.  Keith  heard  the  news 
on  the  22nd  and  wrote  to  his  wife  ‘  There  has  been  a  great  battle.  I  am 
anxious  to  hear  the  real  event  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  account.  MT: 
seem  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise  at  Ld.  Wellington’s  ball.’ 1  On  the 
28th  he  heard  from  Melville  of  the  chances  of  Napoleon’s  attempting  to 
escape  from  a  western  port.  This  was  because  Fouche  had  made  a  request 
for  a  passport  for  the  Emperor  to  the  United  States,  a  demand  which 
was  refused  on  June  30.  Napoleon  left  Malmaison  on  June  29  for  Roche¬ 
fort,  where  he  arrived  on  July  3  in  the  hope  that  a  passport  had  been  sent 
to  a  British  cruiser  in  the  vicinity.  On  July  8  he  went  on  board  the  Saale, 
having  embarked  from  a  spot  on  the  beach  at  Fouras  where  there  is  to-day 
a  monument  commemorating  his  final  departure  from  the  mainland  of 
Europe.  Reports  as  to  his  whereabouts  were  conflicting.  On  June  30 
Keith  told  his  wife  I  am  seeking  Bonny  on  the  sea  ’  ;  on  July  1  ‘  It  is 
said  Bonny  is  in  London.  I  do  not  believe  it  ’  ;  and  on  July  2  ‘  I  am 
sending  out  all  I  have  to  look  for  Bonny  if  he  takes  to  the  sea.’  An 
anonymous  warning  that  he  would  make  for  Bordeaux  reached  Hotham 
on  July  3,  and  on  July  10  Maitland  (who  had  received  a  similar  com¬ 
munication)  moved  close  in  to  the  Isle  d’Aix,  together  with  the  frigates 
Slaney  and  Myrmidon,  to  watch  the  two  French  frigates  which  had  been 
joined  by  the  brig  Epervier.  He  sent  the  Daphne  to  watch  the  Mau- 
musson  Passage  and  the  Cyrus  to  the  Isle  de  Rhe  to  guard  some  chasse 
marees  from  La  Rochelle.  Keith  had  already  sent  out  a  double  line  of 
cruisers  stretching  from  Ushant  to  Finisterre,  so  that  over  thirty  ships 
were  under  strict  orders  to  search  vessels  of  every  type.  It  is  thus  fairly 
certain  that  no  French  ship  could  have  run  the  blockade  and  that  the 
captain  of  the  Saale  was  right  when  he  discouraged  Napoleon  from  making 
the  attempt.  He  was  certainly  not  the  coward  Napoleon  called  him  after 
all  was  over.2 

On  board  the  Saale  plans  were  discussed  about  which  course  to  pursue 
should  the  passport  not  be  granted.  Should  the  frigates  try  to  fight 
their  way  through  ?  Should  the  Emperor  return  to  the  mainland  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  remnants  of  his  army  ?  Should  he  slip 
away  in  a  chasse  maree  from  La  Rochelle  ?  Should  he  make  use  of  the 
vessel  put  at  his  disposal  by  the  American  consul  at  Bordeaux  ?  This  is 
what  Joseph  desired  and  he  himself  reached  New  York  safely,  having 
sailed  from  Roy  an  on  July  25  under  an  assumed  name  in  the  brig  Com¬ 
merce  ;  but  that  was  after  the  blockade  had  been  relaxed.  When  Captain 
Aylmer  in  the  Pactolus  reached  the  Gironde  ten  days  earlier  his  first  act 

1  Kerry,  143  ;  all  quotations  from  Keith's  letters  to  his  wife  or  daughter  are 
taken  from  this  book. 

2  Las  Cases,  Memorial  of  St.  Helena,  (ed.  Prevost),  1935,  p.  38.  First  published  in 
1826, 
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was  to  search  the  American  vessel  Susquehanna,  Captain  Caleb  Cushing, 

•  who  has  been  suspected  of  favouring  the  escape  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
The  most  fantastic  plan  of  all  was  the  suggestion  that  Napoleon  should 
embark  on  board  a  Danish  vessel  carrying  a  cargo  of  brandy  barrels,  one 
of  which  was  to  be  pierced  with  holes  so  that  the  Emperor  could  hide  m  it 
if  the  vessel  was  searched.2 

On  July  io  a  boat  containing  General  Savary,  the  Duke  of  Rovigo, 
and  Count  Las  Cases,  a  Councillor  of  State,  made  its  way  under  flag  of 
truce  to  the  Bellerophon  with  a  letter  from  Count  Bertrand,  the  Grand 
Marshal,  dictated  by  Napoleon.3  In  reply  to  this  enquiry  about  the 
passports,  Maitland  said  that  none  had  arrived  and  that  no  French  vessel 
was  permitted  to  pass.  While  the  emissaries  were  still  with  him,  the 
Falmouth  arrived  with  Hotham’s  instructions  based  on  the  Admiralty 
order  of  July  I  to  the  effect  that,  if  intercepted,  Napoleon  was  to  be 
brought  to  Torbay  and  prevented  from  making  any  contact  with  the  shore. 
Maitland  naturally  forbore  to  mention  these  orders  to  Las  Cases,  just  as 
the  latter  never  mentioned  that  he  spoke  English.  In  the  course  of  their 
conversation  Maitland  said  ‘Why  not  ask  an  asylum  in  England?’ 
Savary  objected,  but  when  he  informed  Napoleon  the  latter  was  struck 
with  the  idea  because  it  was  in  keeping  with  a  remark  which  he  had  made 
to  Coulaincourt  the  previous  year.  As  he  told  Bertrand  on  July  13 
‘  There  is  always  danger  in  confiding  oneself  to  enemies,  but  it  is  better 
to  take  the  risk  of  confiding  in  their  honour  than  to  fall  into  their  hands  as 
a  prisoner  according  to  law.’  4 

It  was  in  this  mood  that  he  composed  his  masterpiece,  the  letter  to 
the  Prince  Regent  throwing  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the  English 
people.  The  original  of  this  is  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor.  A 
draft  which  was  given  to  Gourgaud  at  St.  Helena  is  reproduced  in  Nor¬ 
wood  Young’s  Napoleon  in  Exile.  Gourgaud’s  superscription  states  that 
it  was  given  to  him  at  Aix  on  July  14  and  with  that  date  and  address  it 
is  printed  in  Napoleon’s  correspondence  as  No.  22066.  But  the  Windsor 
holograph  and  the  copy  in  the  Keith  papers  gives  ‘  Rochefort,  July  13.’ 
The  date  is  important,  because  it  proves  that  Napoleon  had  decided  to  go 
to  England  before  Las  Cases  and  General  Lallemand  visited  the  Bellerophon 
at  4  a.m  on  July  14  in  a  final  attempt  to  get  a  passport  to  America. 
According  to  Las  Cases,  Maitland  rejected  the  idea  and  promised  that 
the  Emperor  would  be  received  in  England  ‘  with  all  possible  respect  and 
good  treatment,’  in  consequence  of  which  Las  Cases  says  that  the  Emperor 
sat  down  to  write  his  letter.  The  subsequent  wrangle  about  Napoleon’s 
status  was  of  great  historical  consequence  because  it  originated  the  myth 
of  Napoleon’s  martyrdom.  Las  Cases’  most  recent  editor  sums  up  the 

1  See  Naval  Miscellany,  II.  397. 

2  Octave  Aubry,  St.  Helena  (i935)>  55.  66. 

3  Norwood  Young,  Napoleon  in  Exile  (1915),  40. 

4  Maitland,  33.  Coulaincourt,  Memoirs  (i95°).  ed.  III-  3IQ-  Gourgaud,  quot. 
Aubry,  68. 
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truth  when  he  says  that,  while  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  no  generosity,  there  was  certainly  no  treason—'  monter  a  bord  sans 
traite  signe,  c’etait  se  rendre  sans  condition.1 

Las  Cases  came  on  board  a  third  time,  this  time  in  company  with 
Gourgaud,  at  7.0  p.m.  on  July  14  to  bring  a  letter  from  Bertrand  stating 
that,  in  default  of  a  passport,  Napoleon  ‘  se  rendera  volontier  en  Angle- 
terre  comme  simple  particular.’  Maitland  told  Keith  in  his  letter  of 
July  18  that  he  ‘  was  induced  without  hesitation  to  accede  to  the  proposal 
as  far  as  taking  him  on  board  and  proceeding  with  him  to  England,  but 
at  the  same  time  stating  in  the  most  clear  and  positive  terms  that  I  had 
no  authority  to  make  any  sort  of  stipulation  as  to  the  reception  he  would 
meet  with.’  So  much  for  the  recriminations  as  to  being  trapped  on  board 
with  false  promises  brought  against  Maitland  by  Napoleon  and  Las  Cases 
for  the  consumption  of  the  world  in  general.  The  only  legitimate  criti¬ 
cism  one  can  make  of  Maitland  s  conduct  is  implicit  in  a  remark  made  by 
George  Home,  one  of  his  midshipmen,  who  says  that  his  captain  was 
rather  a  little  easy-going.’  It  would  have  been  safer  when  dealing  with 
a  person  of  Napoleon’s  personality  to  have  had  something  in  writing.  In 
reality  the  Emperor  had  no  alternative  to  surrender.  The  Prussians 
would  have  shot  him  ;  his  father-in-law,  the  Emperor,  wished  to  have  him 
imprisoned  for  life ;  the  Prefect  of  Bordeaux  had  already  been  told  to 
arrest  him  if  he  returned  to  the  mainland  ;  and  as  for  the  Russians,  when 
Keith  late  suggested  that  alternative  Napoleon  replied  ‘  La  Russie  ! 
Dieu  garde  !  ’  2 

Late  on  July  14  the  Slaney  (Captain  Sartorius),  with  Gourgaud  on 
board  charged  to  deliver  the  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent,  sailed  from  Aix 
Roads.  At  dawn  the  next  day  the  Superb,  Hotham’s  flagship,  was  seen 
to  windward  bearing  down  on  the  Bellerophon.  Maitland  was  determined 
that  so  great  a  prize  should  not  escape  him,  so  he  sent  his  barge  over  to 
the  Epervier  to  fetch  the  Emperor  on  board.  When  Las  Cases  introduced 
the  latter  to  the  captain  Napoleon  said  ‘  I  am  come  on  board  your  ship 
to  place  myself  under  the  protection  of  England.’  3 

The  events  of  the  voyage  need  no  repetition  since  they  are  so  well 
described  by  Maitland  himself.  Every  respect  was  paid  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  man  whose  status  remained  equivocal.  Was  he,  as  both  he 
and  Las  Cases  insisted,  a  passenger  ;  or  was  he,  as  Maitland  may  have 
thought  in  misinterpreting  the  word  ‘  se  rendre,’  a  prisoner  of  war  ? 
Maitland  wisely  left  the  matter  to  his  superiors.  In  the  meantime,  as 

1  Prevost  Las  Cases,  op.  cit.,  I.  28. 

2  Castlereagh  correspondence,  series  III,  vol.  II.  386.  Wellington,  Supp. 
Despatches,  XI.  45.  Home’s  Memoirs  of  an  Aristocrat  was  published  anonymously  in 
1838.  He  gives  a  vivid,  if  fatuous,  account  of  life  on  board  and  almost  certainly  in¬ 
spired  Orchardson’s  famous  painting  of  Napoleon  on  board  the  Northumberland  of 
1880  by  his  account  of  the  Emperor  standing  half  the  day  ‘  without  paying  any 
attention  to  what  was  passing  around  him,  or  speaking  to  one  of  his  suite  ’  as  he 
watched  Ushant  fade  over  the  horizon. 

3  Las  Cases,  34. 
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Las  Cases  says,  ‘  Napoleon  was,  in  fact,  an  Emperor  on  board.’  The  full 
battery  of  his  charm  was  turned  on  the  English  officers  and  ship  s  com¬ 
pany.  But  when  Keith  reported  these  things  to  the  First  Lord,  the  latter 
recalled  the  mistakes  made  on  the  voyage  to  Elba  and  told  him  to  warn 
his  subordinates  ‘  that  Bonaparte  has  been  allowed  to  assume  a  great  deal 
more  state,  and  even  authority,  and  has  been  treated  with  more  sub¬ 
missiveness  than  belongs  to  his  station  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  or  to  his  rank 
as  a  General  Officer,  which  is  all  that  can  be  allowed  him  in  this  country.’ 
To  insist  on  addressing  the  Emperor  by  the  title  of  ‘  General  ’  was  a 
needless  affront  which  gave  Napoleon  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
Government  look  unnecessarily  silly. 

Keith  first  heard  the  news  of  the  surrender  when  the  Slaney  reached 
Plymouth  on  the  evening  of  July  22.  His  thoughts  during  the  preceding 
week  are  expressed  in  the  following  messages  to  his  wife  :  July  18,  '  Little 
Nap  was  on  Isle  d’Aix  on  the  10th.  Sent  to  ask  permission  to  sail  for 
America.  Of  course  was  answered  the  Capt.  had  no  authority,  but  would 
send  to  me.  Matters  begin  to  close  fast  ’  ;  July  20,  ‘  We  are  still  at  a  loss 
about  Napoleon.  He  was  said  to  be  at  Aix  on  nth.  I  am  doing  my  best 
to  nab  Nap  !  ’  ;  July  24,  '  Bonny  is  in  Torbay  with  5  generals  and  60 
persons  in  all  ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  prohibit  all  intercourse  with  the  ship, 
as  all  Plymouth  would  have  been  off  to  gape  at  him.’  Gourgaud  was 
therefore  refused  permission  to  land,  whereupon  he  refused  to  hand  over 
the  letter  and  Captain  Sartorius  was  sent  to  London  with  a  copy.  Long 
before  it  reached  the  irresponsible  hands  of  the  Prince  Regent — Keith 
having  sent  a  copy  to  Melville  and  Melville  having  forwarded  it  to 
Bathurst,  Secretary  at  War — the  decision  about  St.  Helena  had  been 
reached.  The  Prime  Minister  (Liverpool)  had  told  Castlereagh  on  July  15 
that  the  choice  lay  between  the  Cape  and  St.  Helena.  In  a  conversation 
on  July  21  Melville  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  Sir  John 
Barrow,  decided  the  issue  with  arguments  similar  to  those  contained  in 
Melville’s  letters  to  Keith  of  July  25  and  28.  On  July  25  the  Government 
requested  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  to  make  the  island 
available  for  this  purpose  and  their  assent  was  given  the  next  day.1  It 
was  fortunate  that  the  Regent  had  no  hand  in  the  matter,  for  as  Keith 
said  after  his  first  interview  ‘  Damn  the  fellow !  If  he  had  obtained  an 
interview  with  H.R.H.,  in  half  an  hour  they  would  have  been  the  best 
friends  in  Europe  !  ' 

The  Bellerophon  anchored  in  Torbay  on  July  24.  Keith  told  his 
daughter  that  he  hesitated  to  go  on  board  '  first  because  I  did  not  know 
how  to  address  him,  secondly  because  my  visit  might  have  been  construed 
into  insult  or  curiosity.’  Instead,  he  tactfully  opened  his  intercourse 
with  this  difficult  person  by  asking  Maitland  to  thank  him  for  the  attention 
paid  to  his  nephew,  Captain  James  Elphinstone,  who  had  been  captured 

1  Castlereagh  correspondence,  430,  434,  444  ;  letters  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W. 
Spencer  ;  Maitland,  208. 
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at  Waterloo  and  had  had  his  wounds  dressed  at  the  Emperor’s  personal 
orders.  Napoleon  was  highly  pleased  at  a  compliment  which  augured 
well  for  his  own  plans.  When  the  ship  was  ordered  round  to  Plymouth 
on  the  26th  he  thrice  expressed  his  wish  to  meet  the  Admiral.  Keith 
came  on  board  for  a  brief  and  formal  interview  on  the  28th  to  inform  him 
that  no  communication  was  permitted  with  the  shore  and  that  he  was  in 
future  to  be  addressed  as  ‘  General  Bonaparte.’  He  gave  no  inkling  as 
to  the  Emperor’s  destination,  but  rumours  were  already  current  on  board 
that  the  Tower,  a  castle  in  Scotland  or  St.  Helena  might  be  chosen.  When 
Keith  came  on  board  a  second  time  in  company  with  Major-General  Sir 
Henry  Bunbury,  Under  Secretary  for  War,  who  had  been  sent  down  as  a 
special  commissioner  to  inform  Napoleon  of  the  Government’s  decision, 
the  latter  burst  out  in  angry  protest.  Bunbury ’s  record  of  this  important 
interview  has  previously  appeared  only  in  truncated  form.1  The  attitude 
taken  up  by  Napoleon  was  repeated  in  all  subsequent  interviews  and  in 
his  protests  forwarded  through  Keith.  It  consisted  in  an  absolute  refusal 
to  go  to  St.  Helena,  a  reiterated  denial  that  he  was  a  prisoner  and  an 
insistence  that  he  had  merely  taken  a  passage  to  England.  Las  Cases 
(who  claims  to  have  drafted  the  Emperor’s  protest  of  August  4),  main¬ 
tained  that  Maitland  had  set  a  trap  :  ‘  Once  on  board  the  Bellerophon  I 
was  entitled  to  the  hospitality  of  the  British  people,’  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  laws,  particularly  that  relating  to  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus. 

‘  He  was  hot,  agitated,  verbose  and  repeatative  (sic)  in  the  extreme,’ 
complained  Keith  to  his  daughter,  on  August  3  ;  ‘  I  am  worried  to  death 
with  idle  folk  coming,  even  from  Glasgow,  to  see  him  ;  there  is  no  nation 
so  foolish  as  we  are  !  ’  Indeed  his  chief  anxiety  was  to  prevent  com¬ 
munication  with  the  shore.  The  scene  in  Plymouth  Sound,  when 
thousands  flocked  to  see  the  mythical  Boney  as  he  took  the  air  at  adver¬ 
tised  times,  has  often  been  described  and  painted.  The  Admiral  repeatedly 
forbade  boats  to  come  within  a  cable’s  length  of  the  ship,  but  to  judge 
from  the  lists  printed  below  dockyard  maties  and  midshipmen  appear  to 
have  been  frequent  offenders.  The  Bellerophon  rode  at  anchor  near  the 
breakwater,  the  building  of  which  Keith  had  supervised  for  some  years 
past.  Since  porter,  biscuits  and  fruit  were  available  there,  a  view  of  this 
new  addition  to  the  sights  of  the  Sound  could  be  usefully  combined  with 
peeps  at  Boney  through  a  telescope.  If  he  was  not  on  deck,  notices 
could  be  seen  ‘  Going  to  dinner.  .  .  .  Writing  in  the  cabin.  .  .  .  The 
story  that  a  sailor  managed  to  swim  ashore  with  a  letter  to  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  is  now  confirmed  by  the  latter’s  letter  printed  below.  At  the 
same  time  a  seventy-year-old  barrister  named  Capel  Lofft  began  a  corres¬ 
pondence  in  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  with  a  claim  that  a 
Habeas  Corpus,  if  issued,  must  be  obeyed.’  Most  of  the  correspondents 

1  See  Allardyce,  Life  of  Keith,  375.  J.  H.  Rose,  Napoleonic  Studies,  319,  slal®s 
that  Bunbury  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  :  that  office  was  held  by  J.  W. 
Croker,  with  J.  M.  Barrow  as  Under  Secretary.  Kerry,  163,  only  prints  Keiths 
shorter  version  of  what  took  place. 
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disagreed,  but  according  to  the  editor  there  was  a  widespread  demand  for 
a  public  trial. 

On  August  3  Keith  was  told  to  take  the  Tonnant  and  Bellerophon  out 
of  the  Sound  to  meet  the  Northumberland,  which  was  on  her  way  round 
from  the  Nore  to  take  exiles  to  St.  Helena.  He  embarked  on  the  Tonnant, 
which  had  been  wearing  the  flag  of  his  old  enemy  Hallowell,  with  whom 
he  had  quarrelled  in  Egypt  ;  hence,  as  he  told  his  daughter,  ‘  I  declined 
his  company.’  In  a  letter  to  his  wife  he  says  ‘  Bony  did  not  come  out 
all  day  yesterday,  and  is  sulky — sent  for  me  twice  yesterday,  I  answered 
that  on  disagreeable  subjects  criticism  was  unpleasant.  I  had  no  power, 
and  to  hear  or  discuss  could  only  affect  each  other’s  feelings.  What  a 
mercy  I  left  the  house  before  the  constable  came  to  it  !  He  followed  me 
to  the  T onnant ;  I  left  that  ship  and  went  to  the  Eurotas  ;  he  followed  ;  I 
went  out  at  the  opposite  side  and  rowed  to  sea.  After  a  time  I  landed  at 
Cawsand,  but  my  friend  followed.  I  therefore  went  out  to  the  point  and 
got  on  board  the  Prometheus ,  and  remained  till  dark,  when  I  had  seen  the 
man  land  at  Cawsand.  I  should  have  been  had  up  before  the  Justice  ; 
and  Bony  under  my  wing  till  November  next  !  ’ 

The  ‘  constable  ’  was  a  certain  Alexander  Mackenrot.  Melville’s 
letter  of  August  2  shows  that  the  real  reason  for  ordering  the  ships  to  sea 
was  the  Government’s  fear  that  a  writ  might,  after  all,  fetch  Napoleon 
ashore.  Something  of  the  sort  nearly  happened  as  a  result  of  a  farcical  in¬ 
cident  which  has  hitherto  been  wrapped  in  obscurity.  Keith  had  scarcely 
left  his  house  when  Mackenrot  appeared  with  a  writ  from  the  Court  of 
the  King’s  Bench  to  subpoena  Napoleon  as  a  witness  in  a  libel  action 
brought  against  Mackenrot  by  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane.  Mack¬ 
enrot  was  a  needy  West  Indies  merchant  who  harboured  a  grievance 
against  the  Cochrane  family.  In  1814  he  published  a  scurrilous  book 
entitled  Secret  Memoirs  of  Cochrane  Johnston  and  Sir  Alex.  Cochrane,  in 
which  he  claimed  to  have  given  the  authorities  the  names  of  those  involved 
in  the  Stock  Exchange  trial  after  which  Lord  Cochrane,  later  10th  Earl  of 
Dundonald,  was  sent  to  prison  and  his  uncle  Cochrane  Johnston — an 
undoubted  rogue — fled  the  country.  Mackenrot  proceeded  to  charge  the 
other  uncle,  Sir  Alexander,  with  fraud  and  cowardice  when  in  command 
of  the  West  Indies  station  in  1807,  thereby  failing  to  bring  the  fleet  under 
Admiral  Willaumez  and  Jerome  Buonaparte  to  action.  It  was  this  which 
gave  rise  to  the  libel  action  called  for  November  1815,  at  which  Mackenrot 
intended  that  Napoleon  should  be  a  witness  in  his  defence  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  French  fleet  at  the  time. 

As  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance  Keith’s  secretary  detained  him 
and  warned  the  Admiral,  who  was  rowing  out  to  the  T onnant.  His  flight 
throughout  the  day  from  ship  to  ship  has  been  described  above.  In  the 
afternoon  he  scribbled  a  note  to  Maitland  :  ‘  I  have  been  chased  all  day  by 
a  lawyer  with  a  Habeas  Corpus  :  he  is  landed  at  Cawsand  and  may  come 
off  in  a  sailing  boat  during  the  night  ;  of  course,  keep  all  sorts  of  boats  off, 
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as  I  will  do  the  like  in  whatever  ship  I  may  be.’ 1  Having  lost  the  scent, 
Mackenrot  retired  to  the  King’s  Arms  Tavern  to  content  himself  with 
writing  a  threat  of  proceedings  on  a  charge  of  contempt  of  court.  Two 
days  later  he  was  still  there  promising  Napoleon  to  implement  the  writ. 
Melville  dismissed  the  matter  more  lightly  than  Keith,  as  he  considered 
that  the  man’s  '  intellects  are  not  altogether  sound,  and  his  menace  silly 
and  impudent  and  empty.’  Similarly  the  Lord  Chancellor  opined  that 
‘  Salus  omnium  Reipublica  must  be  the  suprema  lex  as  to  this  case.’  But 
to  safeguard  the  legal  position  an  act  had  to  be  passed  the  next  year  ‘  to 
settle  any  doubts  which  might  arise.’  2 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  August  6  the  Tonnant,  Bellerophon 
and  Eurolas  fell  in  with  the  Northumberland,  Ceylon  and  Bucephalus,  the 
Start  bearing  north  three  leagues.  They  proceeded  to  anchor  in  company 
off  Berry  Head  and  a  signal  was  made  to  prepare  to  transfer  Napoleon 
and  his  suite  the  next  day.  Bertrand  immediately  asked  for  an  interview 
to  submit  the  names  of  those  who  wished  to  accompany  the  Emperor  into 
exile.  He  enquired  about  the  cases  of  Savary  and  Lallemand,  who  were 
proscribed  by  the  Royalist  Government,  the  former  as  Minister  of  Police 
and  the  latter  for  heading  resistance  in  the  north  on  Napoleon’s  behalf. 
Maitland  regarded  these  two  fugitives  in  a  different  light  to  the  rest,  and 
to  make  sure  they  were  not  handed  over,  he  interceded  with  the  First 
Lord.  It  was  not  till  Napoleon  was  safely  out  of  the  way  that  they  were 
sent  to  Malta  with  the  other  officers  who  declined  to  follow  him.  Keith 
informed  Bertrand  that  Las  Cases  might  accompany  his  master,  and  that 
Barry  O’Meara,  the  surgeon  of  the  Bellerophon,  might  replace  Maingaut, 
the  Emperor’s  surgeon,  who  did  not  wish  to  go.  Thus  Keith  was 
primarily  responsible  for  assuring  the  passage  of  the  two  chief  architects 
of  the  Napoleonic  Legend ;  it  was  fortunate  that  he  also  allowed  Gourgaud, 
the  only  reliable  memorialist,  to  go  too.  He  refused  to  allow  Captain 
Piontkowski,  a  Polish  lancer  who  had  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Elba  and 
wished  to  do  the  same  to  St.  Helena.  In  his  account  of  these  events, 
Piontkowski  imagined  that  it  was  by  Keith’s  kindly  intercession  that  he 
was  later  permitted  to  sail  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  as  the  Emperor  s  equerry , 
actually  it  was  Melville  who  took  compassion  on  the  poor  Pole.  3  In 
the  lists  printed  below,  those  transferred  to  the  Eurotas  were  sent  to  Malta, 
with  the  exception  of  the  page-boy  St.  Catharine,  nephew  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,  who  was  allowed  to  rejoin  his  family  in  Martinique.  The 
servants,  in  particular  the  mysterious  English  valet  Dowling,  were  taken 
to  Spithead. 

After  Bertrand  had  left,  Keith,  accompanied  by  his  secretary  James 
Meek  and  Rear-Admiral  Sir  George  Cockbum,  the  captain  of  the 

1  Maitland,  168.  Most  writers  have  confused  the  subpoena  with  a  Habeas 
Corpus  writ.  Savary  even  identified  Mackenrot  as  an  emissary  from  Romilly,  a 
story  which  Octave  Aubry  repeats. 

2  Young,  63. 

3  See  A  Polish  Exile  with  Napoleon ,  by  G.  L.  M.  W  at  son,  1912. 
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Northumberland,  went  on  board  the  Bellerophon  so  that  the  latter  could 
be  introduced.  All  Napoleon’s  protests  were  thereupon  renewed,  but 
Keith  ignored  them,  merely  informing  him  that  the  transfer  would  take 
place  the  next  day  and  requesting  him  to  name  a  convenient  time. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  Las  Cases  was  granted  an  interview 
with  the  Admiral  (whom  he  describes  as  ‘  a  fine-looking  old  man,  of  highly 
polished  manners  ’)  to  lodge  a  similar  complaint.  Keith  was  impatient, 
but  he  did  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  from  Maitland  if  there  was  any 
substance  in  the  charges  brought  against  him.  The  latter  replied  with 
a  detailed  account  of  recent  events  which  was  attested  by  Captain 
Sartorius  and  which  these  documents  confirm  in  every  detail.  Keith  was 
therefore  perfectly  justified  in  referring  Napoleon  to  Maitland’s  earlier 
letter,  ‘  by  which  it  appears  that  nothing  like  a  promise  was  made  on  his 
part,  but  on  the  contrary  a  simple  offer  of  good  treatment  and  being 
carried  to  England.’ 

The  details  of  the  transfer  off  Berry  Head  were  described  in  detail  by 
Keith  to  Melville.  Since  Napoleon  continued  to  refuse  to  move  he  had, 
as  politely  as  possible,  to  threaten  force.  But  Montholon’s  dramatic  scene 
of  Napoleon’s  refusal  to  hand  over  his  sword,  which  finds  its  way  into 
such  a  standard  account  as  Thiers’  Consulate  and  Empire,  has  no  basis  in 
fact.  Keith  never  even  asked  him  for  it,  though  he  had  orders  to  receive 
the  swords  of  those  who  accompanied  him. 

Having  agreed  on  a  time  for  departure,  provided  the  Admiral  ordered 
him  to  go,  Napoleon  kept  the  seventy-year-old  admiral  waiting  two  hours 
in  his  barge.  Midshipman  Home  says  that  when  Cockbum  complained, 
Keith  replied  ‘  Much  greater  men  than  either  you  or  I  have  waited  longer 
for  him  ere  now  ;  let  him  take  his  time.’  There  is  no  doubt  that  when 
Napoleon  realised  what  had  happened  he  became  extremely  polite.  The 
only  record  we  have  of  what  passed  in  the  barge  is  a  letter  Keith  wrote 
to  his  daughter  on  August  13  : 

‘  He  was  anxious  no  doubt  about  his  fate,  but  always  temperate 
and  civil  ;  even  funny  and  jocose  at  times.  Asked  my  advice  about 
the  law,  etc.,  etc.  Not  pleased  at  being  styled  General. 

“  If  not  Emperor,  I  am  First  Consul.  You  made  treaties  with  me 
as  such.” 

“  Yes,  Sir,  but  when  you  crushed  the  Commonwealth,  you  sank 
the  title  in  Emperor.” 

He  said  he  would  not  quit  England  alive.  I  laughed.  He  said, 
“  Would  you  go  to  St.  Helena,  Admiral  ? — Oh,  no,  plutot  la  mort !  I 
will  not  leave  this  ship,  you  must  take  me  by  force.” 

“  Surely  you  would  not  reduce  an  officer  like  me  to  a  measure  so 
disagreeable  ?  ” 

“  Oh  no  !  but  you  shall  order  me,”  and  at  the  door  of  the  outer 
cabin  he  said  :  “  Admiral,  I  have  given  you  my  solemn  protest  in 
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writing.  I  now  repeat  I  will  not  go  out  of  this  ship  but  by  force  you 
must  order  me.” 

“  My  barge  is  ready  for  your  reception,  and  if  you  choose  to  go  in 
her,  please  to  warn  them  and  the  ladies.  It  depends  on  you,  and  1 
order  you  to  go.” 

"  A  lions.” 

He  went  to  the  gangway,  thanked  Maitland  and  the  officers  and 
then  the  men  ;  bowed  to  all,  and  went  to  the  boat.  Bertrand  and 
Madame,  Montholon  and  Madame,  Gourgaud  and  Las  Cases  I  fetched 
and  put  beside  him,  but  he  said  “  What !  do  you  take  the  trouble  to 
come  too  ?  Sit  by  me,  we  shall  cose  ( causer ) . 

He  talked  of  St.  Helena,  laughed  at  the  ladies  being  sea-sick,  asked 
if  that  was  the  Tonnunt  of  Aboukir  ?  If  the  Bellerophon  was  old  ? 
Why  I  changed  my  name  from  Elphinstone,  which  he  knew  me  by 
ever  since  Toulon  ? 

When  on  board  the  Northumberland  he  talked  to  all,  and  asked 
questions  very  quick,  and  said,  “  Let  us  look  at  the  cabin.  Took 
me  with  him  and  said  :  “  This  is  very  good,  better  than  the  Bellerophon, 

for  my  little  green  bed  is  in  it.” 

We  then  came  on  deck,  he  began  to  talk  to  the  land  officers,  and 
I  took  my  leave  of  him  and  Sir  G.  C.  and  in  an  hour  made  the  signal 
to  weigh  and  part  company — it  was  then  dark. 


In  Maitland's  account  of  the  farewell  scene  he  quotes  two  remarks 
which  reveal  how  much  the  protests  of  the  last  week  were  for  public 
consumption  only.  Montholon  said  casually  ‘  Oh  !  Las  Cases  negotiated 
this  business  ;  it  has  turned  out  very  differently  from  what  he  and  all  of 
us  expected.  He  attributes  the  Emperor’s  situation  to  himself,  and  is 
therefore  desirous  of  giving  it  the  best  countenance  he  can  ;  but  I  assure 
you,  the  Emperor  is  convinced  your  conduct  has  been  most  honourable 
And  Napoleon  said  as  much  himself  as  he  took  his  leave  :  Certainly  I 
made  no  conditions  ;  how  could  an  individual  enter  into  terms  with  a 
nation  ?  As  for  you,  Capitaine,  I  have  no  cause  for  complaint,  your 
conduct  towards  me  has  been  that  of  a  man  of  honour. 1 

Keith  returned  to  Plymouth  with  the  Tonnant,  Bellerophon,  Eurotas 
Dwarf  and  Express.  They  parted  company  with  the  Northumberland 
off  the  Start  at  6.0  p.m.,  when  Keith  sat  down  to  write  his  account  of  the 
day’s  proceedings.  On  August  19,  after  Melville  had  assured  him,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  of  their  ‘entire  approbation  of  your  proceed¬ 
ings  on  this  occasion,’  he  struck  his  flag  and  terminated  his  long  naval 

career. 

1  For  a  new  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  Northumberland  see  the  journal  of  Lt. 
Nelson  Mills  in  Napoleon  Banished,  1955- 
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i.  Memorandum  of  Proceedings  from  June  24  to  August  17,  1815 

Plymouth  Dock, 
August  17,  1815. 

Intelligence  was  no  sooner  received  at  Plymouth  of  the  glorious 
result  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  of  the  disastrous  condition  to 
which  that  unparalleled  victory  had  reduced  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
and  the  French  Army,  than  measures  were  adopted  by  Lord  Keith 
for  intercepting  him  in  case  he  should  attempt  to  quit  France  by 
sea  and  escape  to  America. 

To  accomplish  this  important  object  in  the  most  effectual  manner 
His  Lordship  not  only  stationed  men-of-war  of  different  descriptions 
along  the  French  coast  from  Ushant  to  Bayonne,  but  another  line 
from  Ushant  to  Cape  Finisterre  ;  and  the  strictest  orders  were  given 
to  allow  no  vessel  to  pass  unexamined. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Buonaparte  had  abdicated,  these 
orders  were  repeated  by  the  Admiralty  and  an  Instruction  was  issued 
containing  directions  how  the  captains  of  H.M.  ships  were  to  conduct 
themselves  in  the  event  of  their  being  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in 
with  him. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  on  the  18th  June  and  positive 
intelligence  thereof  reached  Plymouth  on  the  24th.  By  the  5th  July 
not  less  than  thirty  vessels  of  war  were  on  the  stations  assigned  to 
them  between  Ushant  and  Cape  Finisterre,  to  which  several  others 
were  subsequently  added  ;  and  as  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Henry  Hotham 
had  been  stationed  in  Quiberon  Bay  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
Royalists  in  that  neighbourhood  and  on  the  coast  of  La  Vendee,  the 
vessels  of  war  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  France  were  under  his  im¬ 
mediate  orders,  and  he  made  so  judicious  a  disposition  of  them,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  other  arrangements  made  by  Lord  Keith,  that  Buonaparte’s 
escape  soon  became  extremely  difficult  if  not  altogether  impossible. 

Sir  Henry  Hotham  appears  to  have  received  information  about 
the  3rd  July  that  Buonaparte  had  arrived  at  Rochefort,  and  Captain 
Maitland  of  the  Bellerophon,  who  was  stationed  off  the  Chasseron 
lighthouse  to  watch  two  French  frigates  at  Isle  d’Aix,  had  about 
the  same  time  or  within  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  as  well  from  his 
own  observation  of  the  movements  of  the  French  ships  as  from  in¬ 
telligence  that  he  gained  from  a  galliot  from  the  Charente,  such 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  such  was  really  the  fact  that  he  re¬ 
doubled  his  vigilance  and  took  up  an  anchorage  in  Basque  Roads 
whenever  the  wind  was  favourable  for  the  frigates  to  sail. 

On  the  10th  July  all  uncertainty  was  at  an  end,  for  on  that  day 
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the  Due  de  Rovigo  and  Count  de  Las  Cases  came  from  the  Isle 
d’Aix  in  a  flag  of  truce  and  presented  to  Captain  Maitland  a  letter 
from  Count  Bertrand  notifying  Buonaparte’s  intention  of  proceeding 
to  the  U.S.A.  with  the  two  French  frigates,  and  requesting  to  know 
if  it  was  his  intention  to  prevent  it.  The  official  report  of  this 
communication  was  immediately  sent  to  Sir  Henry  Hotham  in 
Quiberon  Bay  and  he  despatched  the  Dwarf  with  it  to  Plymouth, 
where  it  was  received  by  Lord  Keith  on  July  19. 

On  July  22  at  11  p.m.  Captain  Sartorius  of  the  Slaney  arrived 
with  a  despatch  from  Captain  Maitland  reporting  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  had  consented  to  receive  Buonaparte  and  his  suite 
on  board  the  Bellerophon  for  conveyance  to  England  ;  and  although 
it  did  not  contain  an  account  of  his  being  actually  on  board,  Captain 
Sartorius  was  immediately  despatched  therewith  to  the  Admiralty. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  23rd,  the  mail  coach  came  in 
decorated  with  laurel  and  the  newspapers  announced  the  fact  from 
the  French  papers  that  Buonaparte  had  actually  embarked  on  the 
14th  or  15th.  The  Express  schooner  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd 
was  despatched  to  Torbay  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  Bellerophon 
with  instructions  to  Captain  Maitland.  The  First  Lieutenant  of 
the  Bellerophon  arrived  at  noon  on  the  24th  bringing  despatches 
from  Captain  Maitland  reporting  the  Bellerophon’ s  arrival  in  Torbay 
that  morning  with  Buonaparte  and  his  suite  on  board,  and  another 
from  Sir  Henry  Hotham. 

On  July  26  Lord  Keith  received  from  the  Admiralty  instructions 
stating  that  the  Bellerophon  was  ordered  from  Torbay  to  Plymouth 
Sound  with  Buonaparte  and  his  suite,  and  containing  directions  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  be  treated.  Orders  were  immediately 
issued  for  restraining  all  intercourse  in  conformity  with  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  H.M.  Government  and  reported  to  the  Admiralty.  In  the 
afternoon  about  half  past  four  o’clock  the  Bellerophon  and  Myrmidon 
arrived  in  Plymouth  Sound. 

The  following  day  his  Lordship  received  a  message  from  Buona¬ 
parte  by  Captain  Maitland  expressing  an  anxious  wish  to  see  him, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  having  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  at 
the  confident  assertions  made  in  the  newspapers  that  he  was  to  be 
sent  to  St.  Helena,  Captain  Maitland  was  enjoined  to  increase  his 
vigilance  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  escape. 

On  the  28th  in  the  forenoon  his  Lordship  went  on  board  the 
Bellerophon  and  saw  Buonaparte.  The  object  he  evidently  had  in 
view  was  to  ascertain  what  were  the  intentions  of  Government 
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respecting  him,  and  to  induce  his  Lordship  to  write  to  the  Prince 
Regent  in  his  favour,  but  in  this  he  failed  and  the  interview  was  con¬ 
sequently  short.  Such  part  of  the  suite  as  were  on  board  the  Myrmidon 
was  this  day  removed  to  the  Liffey  for  their  better  accommodation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  Lord  Keith  received  a  communication 
from  Lord  Melville  that  Sir  Henry  Bunbury  was  on  his  way  from 
town  with  despatches  containing  the  determination  of  Government 
with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  Buonaparte  ;  and  in  the  evening  at 
six  o’clock  Sir  Henry  arrived,  bringing  the  letter  from  Lord  Melville. 

At  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  July  31  Lord  Keith  and  Sir 
Henry  Bunbury  went  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  where  his  Lordship 
communicated  to  Buonaparte  the  intentions  of  H.M.  Government. 
An  official  report  of  this  interview  was  made  to  Lord  Melville  and 
Sir  Henry  Bunbury  has  furnished  a  memorandum  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  that  passed  on  this  occasion.  In  the  evening  Buonaparte’s 
observations  were  received  upon  the  communication  that  had  been 
made  to  him  and  they  were  forwarded  to  Lord  Melville. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  1  Sir  Henry  Bunbury  returned  to 
London  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  Liffey  being  ordered  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  such  part  of  Buonaparte’s  suite  as  had  been  put  on  board  of 
her  for  accommodation  and  security  were  removed  to  the  Eurotas. 
From  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  the  Bellerophon  in  Plymouth  Sound 
it  was  usual  for  Buonaparte  to  make  his  appearance  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck  between  five  and  six  o’clock,  a  short  time  before  he  dined,  on 
which  occasions  he  generally  showed  himself  on  the  gangway,  and  a 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance  had,  from  motives  of  curiosity  to 
see  a  man  who  had  had  so  vast  an  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Europe 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  daily  attracted  such  an  immense 
number  of  boats  that  it  had  not  only  become  exceedingly  incon¬ 
venient  but  altogether  impossible  for  the  guard  boats  to  prevent  them 
from  approaching  closer  to  the  ships  than  was  either  compatible 
with  his  safe  custody  or  the  strict  orders  of  H.M.  Government  for 
preventing  communication.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to 
issue  an  order  and  to  request  the  General  Officer  of  the  district, 
the  General  of  Marines,  the  Port  Admiral,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Dockyard,  the  Officers  of  the  Ordnance  and  the  Magistrates  of 
Plymouth  and  Dock,  to  forbid  the  officers  and  men  under  their 
immediate  direction,  as  well  as  the  boatmen,  from  approaching 
nearer  to  the  Bellerophon  than  three  hundred  yards  ;  and  the  boats 
of  the  men-of-war  were  also  directed  to  assemble  alongside  the 
Eurotas  every  evening  at  four  o’clock  to  be  stationed  under  the 
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direction  of  the  captain  of  that  ship  for  enforcing  in  the  most  effectual 
manner  the  orders  which  had  been  issued. 

Letters  from  Savary  and  Lallemand  received  the  preceding 
evening  were  forwarded  to  Lord  Melville,  remonstrating  against  the 
exceptions  made  to  their  accompanying  Buonaparte. 

The  2nd  and  3rd  of  August  passed  without  anything  particular 
occurring,  Buonaparte  not  having  shown  himself  in  the  usual 
manner,  nor  quitted  the  cabin  for  the  last  three  days  ;  but  the  boats 
going  off  to  the  Sound  were  as  numerous  as  ever,  and  they  were  with 
much  difficulty  kept  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  Bellerophon.  On 
the  3rd  an  indistinct  telegraphic  message  was  received  :  ‘  T onnant- 
Bellerophon-irigdite— sail-Start.’  This  message  was  communicated 
to  his  Lordship  by  the  Port  Admiral  at  nine  o’clock,  and  orders  were 
immediately  given  for  the  Tonnant,  Bellerophon  and  Eurotas  to  be 
ready  to  put  to  sea  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Connecting  the  above 
message  with  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  and  others 
from  Lord  Melville  that  were  received  by  post  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th,  Lord  Keith  resolved  on  proceeding  forthwith  to  the  Start. 
Captain  Maitland  was  directed  to  acquaint  Buonaparte  that  not  the 
slightest  alteration  could  be  made  in  the  arrangements  already  com¬ 
municated  to  him.  His  Lordship  had  scarcely  left  his  residence 
to  embark  on  board  the  Tonnant  when  a  person  named  Mackenrot 
enquired  for  him,  having  a  summons  to  serve  upon  Buonaparte  as 
a  witness  in  the  Court  of  the  King’s  Bench  in  a  cause  for  libel,  in 
which  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  was  plaintiff  and  himself  defendant. 
Mr.  Meek  [Keith’s  secretary]  being  on  the  point  of  going  off  to  meet 
his  Lordship  on  board  the  Tonnant  lost  no  time  in  apprising  him  of 
the  circumstance  and  his  Lordship  immediately  removed  to  the 
Eurotas,  and  afterwards  went  on  shore  at  Cawsand,  then  on  board 
the  Prometheus  coming  in  from  the  westward,  standing  out  in  her  to 
sea  again,  and  ultimately  returning  to  the  Tonnant  at  8  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  By  his  Lordship’s  decision  and  promptitude  the  service 
of  this  process  was  evaded,  and  in  all  probability  great  inconvenience, 
both  to  the  public  and  himself,  thereby  avoided. 

Shortly  after  his  Lordship’s  arrival  on  board  the  Tonnant  an 
Admiralty  messenger  arrived  with  despatches.  At  noon  on  the 
5th  H.M.  ship  Norge  was  fallen  in  with  on  her  way  to  Spithead  from 
Jamaica,  at  which  time  Captain  Maitland  brought  on  board  a  protest 
from  Buonaparte  against  the  measures  pursued  in  disposing  by  force 
of  his  liberty  and  person.  This  protest  was  forwarded  by  the  Norge 
to  Lord  Melville.  In  the  afternoon  the  Actaeon  joined  from 
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Plymouth  bringing  a  letter  from  the  person  desirous  of  serving  a  sum¬ 
mons  on  Buonaparte  which  his  Lordship  sent  to  Lord  Melville,  as 
well  as  other  letters  subsequently  addressed  by  the  same  person  to 
Sir  John  Duckworth,  Sir  George  Cockburn  and  Captain  Maitland. 

At  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  6th  Rear-Admiral  Sir  George 
Cockburn  joined  from  the  eastward  in  H.M.  ship  Northumberland, 
accompanied  by  the  Ceylon  and  Bucephalus  troopships,  and  it  was 
judged  advisable  from  the  state  of  the  weather  to  stand  for  Torbay. 
At  half  past  three  o’clock  the  squadron  anchored  under  Berry  Head 
—Tonnant,  Bellerophon,  Northumberland,  Eurotas,  Nimble,  Ceylon, 
Bucephalus  in  company  ;  the  Actaeon  having  been  left  off  the  Start 
to  direct  ships  coming  from  Plymouth  ;  and  a  signal  having  been 
previously  made  to  the  Bellerophon  directing  Captain  Maitland  to 
prepare  to  remove  Buonaparte  and  his  suite.  Lord  Keith  s  Flag 
Lieutenant  and  Sir  George  Cockburn’s  Secretary  were  sent  by 
land  to  Plymouth  with  orders  for  the  vessels  preparing  there  to 
join  the  Rear-Admiral  off  the  Start  with  all  expedition.  Upon 
Captain  Maitland’s  coming  on  board  he  stated  that  Buonaparte  was 
Ygj-y  anxious  to  see  Lord  Keith  and  that  Count  Bertrand  was  desirous 
of  having  a  previous  interview.  With  these  requests  it  was  thought 
proper  to  comply,  and  upon  Bertrand’s  being  brought  on  board  the 
Tonnant  after  a  short  conversation  he  delivered  a  list  of  persons 
whom  Buonaparte  was  desirous  of  accompanying  him  to  St.  Helena. 
Sir  George  Cockburn  also  delivered  to  him  for  the  information  of 
Buonaparte,  an  extract  of  such  parts  of  his  Instructions  as  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  right  to  be  communicated  to  him  ;  and  it  was  arranged  that 
the  proposed  interview  should  take  place  in  the  evening,  at  which 
time  an  introduction  to  Sir  George  Cockburn  might  likewise  take  place. 

At  half  past  eight  in  the  evening  Lord  Keith,  Sir  George  Cockburn 
and  Mr.  Meek  went  on  board  the  Bellerophon  and  were  received  by 
Buonaparte  in  the  after  cabin.  The  particulars  of  what  occurred 
at  this  interview  will  be  found  in  a  despatch  to  Lord  Melville. 

On  the  morning  of  August  7  at  eight  o’clock,  at  the  request  of 
Buonaparte,  his  Lordship  gave  an  audience  to  Count  de  Las  Cases, 
who  presented  a  demand  from  Buonaparte  of  certain  official  docu¬ 
ments  to  enable  him  to  obtain  a  judicial  redress  hereafter  for  the 
present  proceedings  against  him.  To  this  demand  Lord  Keith 
returned  a  written  answer.  At  half  past  nine  Sir  George  Cockburn 
went  on  board  the  Bellerophon  for  the  purpose  of  taking  an  inventory 
of  Buonaparte’s  effects  and  at  seven,  Sir  George,  having  sent  a 
message  to  say  that  he  was  nearly  ready,  Lord  Keith  went  on  board 
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to  remove  him.  At  half  past  one  the  removal  took  place,  his  Lord- 
ship  in  the  Tonnant’s  barge  conveying  General  Buonaparte,  General 
Bertrand  and  his  wife,  General  Montholon  and  his  wife,  General 
Gourgaud,  and  Count  Las  Cases  to  the  Northumberland,  and  after 
delivering  them  into  the  charge  of  Sir  George  Cockburn  he  returned 
to  the  Tonnant. 

At  half  past  six  in  the  evening  weighed  and  made  sail  for  Ply¬ 
mouth  Sound,  where  the  Tonnant  anchored  on  the  following  morning 
at  ten  o  clock  with  the  Bellerophon,  Eurotas,  Myrmidon,  Dwarf, 
Express,  having  left  Sir  George  Cockburn  off  the  Start  with  the 
Northumberland  and  the  other  ships  waiting  for  those  directed  to 
join  him  from  Plymouth. 

A  circumstantial  detail  of  the  interview  with  Buonaparte,  and 
other  occurrences  attending  to  his  removal  and  that  of  his  suite 
from  the  Bellerophon  to  the  N orthumberland  for  conveyance  to  St. 
Helena,  will  be  found  in  the  despatch  to  Lord  Melville.  Count  Las 
Cases  having  in  his  interview  with  Lord  Keith  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th  made  certain  unfounded  assertions  a  letter  was  written  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Maitland  on  the  subject.  His  reply  was  transmitted  to  Lord 
Melville,  and  another  letter  upon  the  same  subject  was  also  forwarded 
to  his  Lordship  upon  the  return  of  the  Slaney  from  sea,  Captain 
Sartorius  of  that  ship  having  been  present  at  all  the  conversations  that 
took  place  between  Captain  Maitland  and  the  Count  de  Las  Cases. 

On  August  16  Lord  Keith  received  from  the  Admiralty  instruc¬ 
tions  directing  how  the  remainder  of  Buonaparte’s  suite  were  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  orders  were  immediately  given  in  conformity 
thereto,  the  Eurotas  being  directed  to  convey  to  Malta  Lieut. -General 
Savary,  Lieut. -General  Lallemand,  Lieut. -Colonels  Planat,  Resigni 
and  Schultz,  and  the  Bellerophon  to  proceed  to  Spithead  with  the 
remainder,  except  Captain  Piontkowski,  a  Pole,  who  was  ordered  to 
be  sent  on  board  the  flagship  at  Plymouth  to  wait  for  a  passage  to 
St.  Helena,  it  being  his  anxious  desire  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
Buonaparte,  as  expressed  in  a  letter  which  was  forwarded  to  Lord 
Melville  on  the  9th  inst.  His  Lordship  at  the  same  time  received 
from  Lord  Melville  a  letter  expressing  the  entire  approbation  of  H.M. 
Ministers  of  all  his  proceedings,  and  of  the  zeal  and  judgement  that 
he  had  evinced  throughout  the  whole  affair. 

On  August  17  a  further  instruction  was  received  from  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  directing  Captains  Autric  and  Mesurier,  Lieut.  Riviere, 
and  Sub-Lieut.  St.  Catherine  to  be  sent  out  to  Malta  in  the  Eurotas 
with  the  others  ;  and  orders  were  given  accordingly,  except  for  St. 
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Catherine,  a  nephew  of  the  late  Empress  Josephine,  who  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  being  a  youth  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  having 
lived  only  a  short  time  in  France,  as  well  as  of  a  request  preferred 
by  Lieut. -Colonel  Planat  that  he  might  be  returned  to  his  parents 
at  Martinique,  Lord  Keith  considered  it  right  to  detain  him  on  board 
the  Bellerophon  for  further  orders. 

The  private  letters  from  Lord  Melville  to  Lord  Keith  contain 
some  further  particulars,  and  are  therefore  attached,  as  they  may 
in  some  degree  serve  to  elucidate  parts  of  this  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  transaction  that  may  not  have  been  noticed  in  the  official 

papers.  [Unsigned.  Probably  by  James  Meek.] 


2.  Hotham  to  Keith 


Superb,  off  St.  Gilles, 
June  3,  1815. 


My  Lord,  Having  detained  the  Nimble  cutter  till  this  time  to 
convey  accounts  of  the  proceedings  here,  I  now  direct  the  Com¬ 
mander  to  return  to  Plymouth  and  do  myself  the  honour  to  acquaint 
your  Lordship  that  I  report  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
being  directed  so  to  do  in  their  Lordships’  Instructions  to  Captain 
Kiltoe,  under  which  I  am  acting. 

The  Bellerophon  rejoined  me  yesterday,  and  Captain  Maitland 
reported  that  he  had  observed  two  frigates  and  a  corvette  ready 
for  sea  at  the  Isle  d’Aix  ;  in  consequence  of  which  intelligence  I 
found  it  necessary  to  direct  him  to  the  service  I  had  assigned  to  him, 
as  the  force  of  the  Eridanus  and  the  Cephalus  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  French  frigates,  and  as  I  was  able  to  spare  the  Bellerophon 
from  service  here. 

I  have  directed  Captain  Maitland  to  keep  the  ships  under  his 

orders  there  in  a  position  between  the  latitudes  of  45 0  40'  and 

46°  3'  N.  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  Chasseron 

Lighthouse.  ...  TT 

Henry  Hotham. 


3.  Hotham  to  Keith 


Superb,  off  Isle  d’Yeu, 

June  12,  1815. 


My  Lord,  I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  Captain  Maitland 
has  reported  to  me  that  at  daybreak  on  the  9th  inst.  a  French 
corvette  was  discovered  to  the  N.E.  from  the  Bellerophon  to  which 
he  gave  chase  ;  but  the  wind  being  from  the  northward  he  was 
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unable  to  prevent  her  reaching  the  anchorage  at  the  Isle  d’Aix. 
From  a  French  vessel  which  sailed  from  Rochelle  on  the  same  day 
and  was  spoken  with  in  the  Pertuis  D’Antioch  by  the  corvette,  I  am 
informed  she  is  believed  to  be  the  Vesuve  of  22  guns  from  the  West 
Indies.1 

Captain  Maitland  was  stationed  with  the  Bellerophon  and  Eri- 
danus  in  the  position  recommended  in  your  Lordship’s  secret  letter 
of  the  25th  ult.  for  the  purpose  directed,  as  well  as  to  intercept  the 
two  French  frigates  at  the  Isle  d’Aix.  But  as  I  have  it  not  in  my 
power  to  guard  the  passage  to  the  northward  of  the  Roches  Bonnes 
while  I  am  at  this  anchorage,  I  have  now  directed  him  to  occupy 
such  a  position  off  Chasseron  Lighthouse  as  will  be  best  suited  to 
prevent  any  other  French  ships  entering  the  Pertuis  as  well  as  sailing 
from  thence  ;  guarding  also  the  Maumusson  Passage  when  the  wind 
will  admit  of  the  corvette  putting  to  sea  by  that  channel ;  but  not 
to  anchor  ;  which  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  approve  of  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  orders  to  detain  French  national  ships  of  war. 
I  have  &c. 

Henry  Hotham. 


4.  Intelligence  received  from  the  Captain  of  the  American  ship  Cora, 
boarded  by  the  Liffey  the  evening  of  June  19,  1815 

Left  Brest  this  morning  at  daylight.  A  boat  was  sent  to  him 
from  the  French  frigate  Flore  in  the  outer  roads  this  morning  to 
communicate  that  a  telegraphic  message  had  arrived  last  evening 
stating  that  Bonaparte  had  defeated  Lord  Wellington.  Does  not 
believe  it,  as  the  weather  was  so  thick  yesterday  that  the  telegraph 
could  not  work.  The  Royalists  are  in  great  force  in  the  south.  They 
have  taken  Nantes  and  Bordeaux;  25,000  French  troops  now 
ordered  to  the  south  from  the  army  but  countermanded.  Bonaparte 
left  Paris  on  the  nth  inst.  for  the  army.  The  French  frigate 
Hortense,  reported  the  fastest  sailer  in  the  French  Navy,  has  received 
sudden  orders  to  prepare  for  sea.  She  was  bending  sails  in  the  inner 
roads  last  evening  and  was  to  be  in  the  outer  roads  to-day.  The 
people  say  she  is  intended  to  take  off  Bonaparte  in  the  event  of 
defeat  and  the  further  success  of  the  Royalists  in  the  south,  who  are 
increasing  in  numbers  rapidly. 

i  Another  French  ship  with  part  of  the  garrison  of  Martinique  on  board  was 
captured  off  the  Baleine  Lighthouse,  and  the  American  ship  Mary  A  nn  was  captured 
with  800  troops  on  board  on  June  27.  The  Eridanus  was  replaced  by  the  Myrmidon  on 
June  15. 
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The  Flore  frigate  (Commodore  Bouvet)  was  cruising  about 
Ushant  for  two  days  and  returned  about  eight  days  ago.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Brest  are  generally  averse  to  Bonaparte  and  long  for 
peace  and  the  Bourbons,  and  in  fact  any  government  that  will  give 
them  peace.  Thirty-five  sail  of  the  line  at  Brest,  but  not  the  least 
appearance  of  fitting  any  out.  No  seamen  there  beyond  the  crews 
of  the  frigate.  The  Commandant  and  the  military  there  were  in 
dread  of  an  attack  from  the  English,  as  it  had  been  reported  that 
we  had  20  sail  of  the  line  off  the  port.  The  American  had  great 
difficulty  to  obtain  his  papers  and  liberty  to  proceed.  The  com¬ 
munications  with  L’ Orient  and  other  places  in  the  south  interrupted 
by  the  Royalists. 

F.  W.  Ricketts,  Captain. 


5.  Melville  to  Keith 

Wimbledon, 
June  27,  1815. 

My  Lord,  Reports  have  reached  H.M.  Government  from  various 
quarters  that  in  the  event  of  adverse  fortune  it  was  the  intention  of 
Bonaparte  to  escape  to  America.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  these 
statements  he  will  in  all  probability  make  the  attempt  now,  unless 
he  should  be  forcibly  detained  in  Paris.  If  he  should  embark  in  a 
small  vessel  from  one  of  the  numerous  ports  along  the  coast  of  France 
it  may  be  scarcely  possible  to  prevent  his  escape  ;  but  if  he  should 
wait  till  a  frigate  or  sloop  of  war  can  be  fitted  out  for  him,  you  may 
perhaps  receive  information  of  such  preparation  and  may  thereby 
be  enabled  to  watch  and  intercept  her.  At  any  rate  it  is  desirable 
that  you  should  take  every  precaution  in  your  power  with  a  view  to 
his  seizure  and  detention  should  he  endeavour  to  quit  France  by  sea. 

I  have  made  similar  communication  to  Sir  John  Duckworth,  Sir 
Edward  Thornborough  and  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  and  I  have  &c. 

Melville. 


6.  Secretary  of  Admiralty  to  Keith 

Admiralty, 
June  30,  1815. 

My  dear  Lord,  Everything  your  Lordship  has  done  and  intends 
doing  has  the  approbation  of  the  Board.  I  hope  Donadieu  (?)  is  off 
for  Bordeaux.  I  wrote  last  night  to  Sir  J.  Duckworth  in  answer  to 
the  telegraph  message  that  all  arms  for  the  succour  of  the  Royalists 
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should  be  punctual.  As  to  the  Frenchmen  who  come  for  passages, 
your  Lordship  will  as  a  general  rule  observe  that  you  are  only  to 
give  passages  when  this  Board  shall  have  apprised  you  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  but  this  general  rule,  of  course,  is  not  to  apply  to  any  case 
if  emergency  may  arise,  in  which  you  are  to  be  the  judge. 

We  have  fresh  reports  every  hour  of  Bonaparte’s  intention  to 
escape — he  pretends  for  England,  we  think  for  America.  It  is  of 
great  consequence  to  intercept  him  and  we  reckon  on  your  vigilance. 
Yours  ever 

J.  W.  Croker. 


7.  Secretary  of  Admiralty  to  Keith 

Admiralty  Office, 
July  1,  1815. 

My  Lord,  In  reference  and  addition  to  my  letter  of  yesterday 
relative  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  I  am  commanded  by  my  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  that  a 
proposition  reached  H.M.  Government  last  night  from  the  present 
rulers  of  France  demanding  a  passport  and  safe  conduct  for  Bona¬ 
parte  and  his  family  to  proceed  to  America.  To  this  proposition 
H.M.  Government  have  returned  a  negative  answer  ;  and  it  now 
seems  more  probable  than  ever  that  Bonaparte  will  endeavour  to 
effect  his  escape,  either  to  England,  or  what  is  much  more  likely  to 
America. 

Your  Lordship  will  therefore  repeat  to  all  your  cruisers  the  orders 
already  given  with  further  directions  to  them  to  make  the  strictest 
search  of  any  vessel  they  may  fall  in  with  ;  and  if  they  should  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  intercept  Bonaparte,  the  captain  of  H.M.  ship  should 
transfer  him  and  his  family  to  H.M.  ship  and  there  keeping  him  in 
careful  custody  should  return  to  the  nearest  port  of  England  with 
all  possible  expedition.  He  should  not  permit  any  communication 
whatsoever  with  the  shore,  and  he  will  be  held  responsible  for 
keeping  the  whole  transaction  a  profound  secret  until  their  Lordships’ 
further  orders  shall  be  received. 

On  the  ship’s  arrival  at  a  port  in  which  there  is  a  flag  officer  the 
captain  is  to  send  to  acquaint  him  with  the  circumstances,  strictly 
charging  the  officer  sent  on  shore  with  his  letter  not  to  divulge  its 
contents  ;  and  the  flag  officer  will  immediately  forward  the  said 
letter  to  me  for  their  Lordships’  information  ;  and  if  there  should  be 
no  flag  officer  at  the  port  at  which  the  ship  may  arrive,  the  captain 
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is  to  send  his  letter  to  me  with  a  strict  injunction  of  secrecy  to  the 
officer  who  may  be  the  bearer  of  it.  I  have  &c. 

J.  W.  Croker. 


8.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Ville  de  Paris,  Hamoaze, 
July  3,  1815. 

Sir,  I  request  you  will  be  pleased  to  inform  their  Lordships  that 
in  consequence  of  your  letter  of  the  1st  inst.  relative  to  the  expected 
departure  of  Bonaparte  for  America,  I  have  sent  out  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  him,  with  orders  in  strict  conformity  to  their  Lord- 
ships’  directions,  the  Swiftsure  to  the  north  of  Cape  Finisterre,  the 
Vengeur  in  the  trade  of  the  Channel  thirty  leagues  to  the  westward 
of  Ushant,  and  the  Glasgow  off  Brest,  with  directions  to  Captain 
Duncan  to  take  under  his  orders  upon  arrival  there  the  Esk,  Pro¬ 
metheus,  and  Ferret,  and  to  cruise  with  them  and  the  ship  he  com¬ 
mands  between  ten  leagues  to  the  southward  and  ten  leagues  to  the 
westward  of  the  island  of  Ushant,  and  from  twenty  to  forty  leagues 
to  the  southward  and  westward  of  that  island. 

I  have  also  sent  out  the  necessary  orders  to  the  squadron  off 
Brest  and  directed  Captain  Lloyd  to  send  either  the  Liffey  or  Erne 
with  a  despatch  containing  similar  instructions  to  Rear-Admiral 
Sir  Henry  Hotham,  and  I  have  likewise  forwarded  orders  by  the 
Glasgow  to  the  squadron  that  was  off  Cape  Clear,  in  the  expectation 
that  they  will  be  fallen  in  with  to  the  westward  of  Ushant.  I 
have  &c. 

Keith. 


9.  Hotham  to  Keith 

Superb,  Quiberon  Bay, 
July  6,  1815. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  Lordship  for  your 
letters  of  the  27th  and  2nd  and  for  the  intelligence  they  contained. 
Since  I  heard  of  Bonaparte’s  abdication  I  have  been  most  anxious 
in  adopting  every  measure  I  could  devise  to  intercept  him  ;  and  as 
the  inactivity  and  weakness  of  the  Royalists  provided  very  little 
employment  for  many  vessels  of  war  here,  I  have  only  kept  the  two 
smallest  with  me  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  ;  and  I  have 
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even  detached  both  of  them  for  the  important  object  of  intercepting 
the  fugitive.  I  consider  every  part  of  the  coast  under  my  control 
from  hence  to  the  Basin  of  Arcasson  inclusive  well  guarded,  and  a 
tolerably  good  outside  line  of  ships  too  ;  but  two  more  frigates  could 
be  well  bestowed,  if  your  Lordship  could  send  them  to  me,  one  to 
join  the  Bellerophon  and  another  for  the  Loire,  where  I  have  only 
two  brigs,  one  close  off  and  the  other  outside. 

The  frigate  from  Ireland  has  not  yet  joined.  I  very  much  fear 
the  Vendeans  have  struck  ;  but  I  hope  I  may  prevail  on  them  to 
persevere  ;  I  apprehend,  however,  they  have  lost  the  guns  we  gave 
them  and  I  presume  a  part  of  the  muskets.  I  have  landed  in  the 
last  few  days  1,000  stand  of  arms  in  the  Morbihan  and  500  stand  and 
2  field  pieces  in  the  Vilaine,  but  I  very  much  fear  they  will  be  de¬ 
ficient  of  men  capable  of  managing  the  latter. 

As  I  am  quite  alone,  if  your  Lordship  can  send  me  any  vessel 
for  communication  I  should  be  thankful ;  of  those  named  in  the 
statement  your  Lordship  was  good  enough  to  send  me,  the  Helicon, 
Telegraph  and  Nimble  are  absent  on  voyages  to  England.  The 
enemy  have,  in  the  night,  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
thrown  a  reinforcement  into  the  garrison  of  Isle  d  Yeu,  and  every 
part  of  the  coast  appears  to  be  armed  and  in  a  state  of  watchfulness 
and  activity  as  at  any  time  in  the  late  war,  except  the  shores  of  this 
bay.  Armed  boats  also  have  been  met  with  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  where  our  ships  at  Isle  d’Yeu  endeavoured  to  communicate 
with  the  Royalists.  I  left  the  Cyrus  and  Telegraph  there,  after  the 
Swiftsure  was  ordered  to  Plymouth.  At  this  moment  I  have  no 
ship  there,  but  as  soon  as  the  subject  of  Bonaparte  s  escape  shall  be 
past  there  shall  be  one  while  any  hope  remains  of  the  Royalists 
requiring  our  assistance.  .  .  . 

Henry  Hotham. 


Enclosure. — Disposition  of  H.M.  ships  under  the  orders  of  Rear-Admiral 
The  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Hotham  on  July  6,  1815 

Superb — In  Quiberon  Bay. 

Sheldrake— Stationed  close  to  entrance  of  River  Loire. 

Opossum — Cruising  at  the  distance  of  20  leagues  on  a  N.W.  bearing  from 
the  entrance  of  the  River  Loire. 

Cyrus — In  the  entrance  of  the  Pertius  Breton. 

Bellerophon,  Myrmidon,  Slaney—Oft  Chasseron  Lighthouse.  _ 

Daphne— OH  the  Maumusson  Passage  as  close  as  weather  will  allow. 
Phoebe,  Larne — At  entrance  of  River  Gironde. 
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Endymion— Cruising  at  a  distance  of  a  night’s  sail  from  the  entrance  of 
the  River  Gironde. 

Cephalus — Off  La  Teste,  Arcachon. 

Henry  Hotham.1 


io.  Count  Bertrand  to  Maitland 


(Rochefort), 
July  9,  1815. 


(Translation) 

Monsieur  L’Amiral,  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  having  abdicated 
from  power  and  chosen  the  U.S.A.  for  a  refuge,  has  embarked  in  the 
two  frigates  which  are  in  the  roads  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  his 
destination.  He  is  awaiting  the  passport  from  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  of  which  he  has  been  informed  (qu’on  lui  a  annonce),  which 
compels  me  to  send  you  the  present  flag  of  truce  to  ask  if  you  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  said  passport,  or  if  you  think  it  may  be  the 
intention  of  the  British  Government  to  impede  our  passage  to  the 
U.S.A.  I  should  be  extremely  obliged  if  you  would  give  me  any 
news  you  may  have.  I  have  asked  the  bearer  of  this  letter  to  tender 
you  my  thanks  and  my  apologies  for  any  trouble  it  may  give  you. 
I  have  &c. 


Le  Grand  Marechal, 
Comte  Bertrand. 


11.  Maitland  to  Count  Bertrand 

H.M.S.  Bellerophon,  off  Rochefort, 
July  10,  1815. 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  yesterday’s 
date  addressed  to  the  Admiral  commanding  the  English  cruisers 
before  Rochefort,  acquainting  me  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
having  abdicated  the  throne  of  France,  and  chosen  the  U.S.A.  as  an 

1  The  above  dispositions  were  made,  according  to  Hotham’s  covering  letter  to 
Keith,  ‘  in  consequence  of  the  intelligence  I  received  on  the  3rd  inst.  from  an  un¬ 
known  person  at  Bordeaux,  who  had  before  sent  me  information.’  The  relevant 
passages  of  this  illiterate  document,  which  Hotham  thought  was  composed  on 
June  29,  are  as  follows  : — 

'  With  a  great  degree  of  certainty,  being  informed  that  Bonaparte  might  have 
come  last  night  through  this  city  from  Paris  with  the  new  Mayor  of  Bordeaux,  with 
a  view  of  the  flight  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  La  Teste,  the  author  of  the  last  note 

sent  by  Mr.  P - ,  I  hastily  drops  these  few  lines  to  give  the  British  Admiral  an 

advice  of  such  an  incident,  that  he  may  instantly  take  the  necessary  steps  in  order 
to  seize  the  man.  His  ideas  will  certainly  have  brought  him  to  think  it  natural  that 
the  British  nation  will  be  less  upon  their  guard  in  this  quarter  than  anywhere  else.  .  . 
A  sharp  eye  must  be  kept  on  all  American  vessels  and  principally  the  Susquehanna 
of  Philadelphia,  Captain  Caleb  Cushing.’ 
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asylum,  is  now  embarked  on  board  the  frigates  at  Rochefort  to 
proceed  for  that  destination,  now  awaits  a  passport  from  the  English 
Government,  requesting  to  know  if  I  have  any  knowledge  of  such  a 
passport,  and  if  I  think  it  is  the  intention  of  the  English  Government 
to  prevent  the  Emperor’s  voyage. 

In  reply  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you  I  cannot  say  what 
the  intentions  of  my  Government  may  be  ;  but  the  two  countries 
at  present  being  in  a  state  of  war,  I  cannot  allow  any  ships  of  war 
to  put  to  sea  from  the  port  of  Rochefort.  As  to  the  proposal  made 
by  the  Due  de  Rovigo  and  the  Count  de  Las  Cases  of  allowing  the 
Emperor  to  proceed  in  a  merchant  vessel,  it  is  out  of  my  power, 
without  the  sanction  of  my  commanding  officer  (Sir  Henry  Hotham, 
who  is  at  present  in  Quiberon  Bay  and  to  whom  I  have  forwarded 
your  despatch),  to  allow  any  vessel,  under  whatever  flag  she  may  be, 
to  pass  with  a  personage  of  such  consequence.  I  have  &c. 

F.  W.  Maitland. 


12.  Maitland  to  Hotham 

H.M.S.  Bellerophon,  off  Rochefort, 
July  10,  1815. 

My  dear  Sir,  I  send  back  the  Falmouth  without  a  moment’s  loss 
of  time  with  the  accompanying  despatches,  which  I  received  this 
morning  by  a  schooner  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  from  the  hands  of  the 
Due  de  Rovigo  and  Count  de  Las  Cases,  two  of  Bonaparte’s  most 
attached  friends.  I  likewise  send  my  answer  which  I  have  given 
to  gain  time,  as  I  do  not  of  course  wish  that  Bonaparte  should  be 
aware  there  are  such  strict  orders  concerning  him.  The  two  people 
who  brought  the  letter  seem  very  anxious  to  convince  me  that  the 
peace  of  Europe  is  concerned  in  Bonaparte  being  allowed  to  depart 
quietly,  and  that  he  will  still  be  enabled  to  join  the  army  in  the 
centre  and  south  of  France  and  make  some  stand,  and  even  ventured 
to  throw  out  a  hint  that  if  I  refused  to  give  my  sanction  to  the  frigates 
passing  that  they  might  endeavour  to  force  their  way,  to  which  I 
replied,  ‘  as  far  as  my  power  goes  I  shall  do  my  best  to  prevent  you  ’ ; 
I  shall  therefore  keep  as  close  in  as  possible  to  prevent  the  attempt 
being  made,  or  if  made  to  frustrate  it. 

He  seemed  desirous  of  going  in  a  neutral,  should  a  refusal  be 
sent  to  his  going  in  the  frigates  ;  if  the  frigates  come  out  I  shall 
direct  the  captains  of  the  corvettes  to  stick  to  one  (if  they  separate) 
while  I  manage  the  other,  and  as  I  have  the  First  Lieutenant  and 
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100  of  the  stoutest  men  in  the  ship  ready  to  be  thrown  on  board  after 
having  given  the  first  fire,  I  hope  very  soon  to  be  at  liberty  to  join 
in  pursuit  of  the  other. 

It  appears  to  me  from  the  anxiety  of  the  bearers  to  get  away  that 
they  are  very  hard  pushed  either  by  the  Government  at  Paris,  or 
from  the  approach  of  the  armies.  The  Due  de  Rovigo  has  again 
repeated,  and  wishes  to  impress  me  with  the  idea  that  Bonaparte’s 
feelings  are  dictated  by  the  sole  desire  of  preventing  any  further 
trouble  and  warfare,  as  he  says  there  is  a  considerable  force  in  the 
south  of  France  that  look  to  him  as  their  head,  and  that  it  is  still 
in  his  power  to  put  himself  at  their  head  and  make  resistance  ;  he 
states  that  it  is  the  Emperor’s  determination  not  to  move  till  he  has 
a  passport,  or  a  decision  negative,  when  he  will  provide  for  himself 
as  he  best  can.  I  could  give  him  an  answer  at  once,  but  think  it 
better  you  should  be  acquainted  with  what  is  going  forward,  and  at 
all  events  it  puts  beyond  a  doubt  the  part  of  France  that  requires  to 
be  particularly  looked  after. 

Savary,  the  Due  de  Rovigo,  has  again  addressed  me  with  a 
proposal  that,  should  you  agree  to  Bonaparte  going  in  any  way, 
either  in  a  disarmed  frigate  or  on  board  an  English  ship,  or  in  any 
way,  he  will  be  ready  to  receive  proposals  at  Isle  d’Aix,  as  he  thinks 
that  might  bring  the  thing  sooner  to  a  termination.  All  this  I  feel 
myself  called  upon  to  state,  that  these  officers  may  not  suppose  I 
keep  back  anything  from  you,  though  I  am  aware  the  thing  cannot 
be  done.  Excuse  the  confusion  of  this  letter  as  the  two  Frenchmen 
are  constantly  addressing  me  with  new  proposals,  which  all  tend  to 
the  same  thing.  I  remain  &c. 

F.  W.  Maitland. 


13.  Maitland  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Bellerophon,  at  sea, 
July  13,  1815. 

My  Lord,  I  send  for  your  information  the  copy  of  a  letter  I  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  10th  inst.  by  the  hands  of  the  Due  de  Rovigo  and 
Count  Las  Cases,  together  with  my  answer,  both  of  which  I  have 
already  transmitted  to  Sir  Henry  Hotham.  Having  since  received 
information  from  the  shore  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Bonaparte 
to  escape  by  the  Maumusson  Passage  either  in  the  corvette  lying 
there  or  in  a  Danish  brig,  I  have  directed  the  Daphne  and  Myrmidon 
to  anchor  off  that  passage,  the  Cyrus  is  stationed  off  the  Pertuis  de 
Breton,  while  this  ship  and  the  Nancy  are  either  at  anchor  in  the 
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roads  or  under  way  between  the  lighthouses.  I  trust  therefore  it 
will  be  impracticable  for  him  to  escape  by  either  of  those  passages. 

Yesterday  the  White  Flag  was  displayed  on  some  of  the  steeples 
of  Rochelle,  but  as  two  tricoloured  flags  still  remained  and  all  the 
white  ones  were  struck  before  sunset  and  have  not  appeared  again 
this  morning  I  fear  the  Royalists  have  been  got  the  better  of.  I 
have  &c. 

F.  W.  Maitland. 


14.  Secretary  of  Admiralty  to  Keith 

Admiralty, 
July  14,  1815. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  fear  we  are  more  likely  to  reduce  than  to  conserve 
your  Lordship’s  means  of  intercepting  Bonaparte,  having  ordered 
the  York  to  Spithead  to  hold  a  Court  Martial  and  I  suppose  to  be 
paid  off. 

The  opinion  here  seems  to  be  that  Bonaparte  is  not  at  Rochefort 
but  either  with  the  army  or  at  Paris.  Perhaps  rather  he  is  lurking 
about  some  part  of  the  coast  from  whence  he  will  endeavour  to  steal 
away  in  some  small  vessel.  If  the  White  Flag  should  be  flying  at 
Rochefort  I  suppose  our  ships  will  anchor  in  the  roads,  but  with 
every  precaution  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  stop  him  if  he  embarks  like  Hamlet  ‘  naked  and  alone.’  Ministers 
are  very  anxious  about  getting  him.  I  have  &c. 

J.  W.  Croker. 


15.  *  Keith  to  Melville 

July  14,  1815. 

My  Lord,  Very  late  last  night  letters  came  from  Sir  Henry 
Hotham  which  I  sent  after  the  mail.  I  now  send  your  Lordship  the 
private  letter  to  me  because  it  contains  all  the  objects  contained  in 
the  public  letter  and  answers  some  of  my  private  suggestions.  I  am 
of  opinion  Napoleon  will  not  be  able  to  sail  on  the  two  frigates  at  the 
Isle  d’Aix,  but  I  am  fearful  of  the  corvette  in  the  Maumusson 
Passage — there  are  land  winds  every  night  at  this  season.  He  may 
also  conceal  himself  about  Blaze  in  the  Gironde  and  then  wait  for 
an  opportunity  of  getting  away  in  a  small  vessel,  although  the  river 
is  generally  well  watched.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  Isle  d’Ar- 
cachon  was  a  place  used  by  vessels  of  any  magnitude  in  time  of  peace, 
therefore  it  is  in  that  line  that  I  am  most  deficient  in  ships.  I  am 
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therefore  sending  the  Scamander  to  cruise  off  Cape  Ortegal  so  to 
cover  Arcachon  and  Bayonne.  ...  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


16.  Melville  to  Keith 

Admiralty, 
July  15,  1815. 

My  dear  Lord,  It  appears  by  the  letters  which  we  have  received 
from  Paris  during  the  last  two  or  three  days  that  Bonaparte  was 
still  at  Rochefort.  To-day  we  have  letters  from  Lord  Castlereagh  of 
the  12th  which  state  that  three  vessels,  the  Saale  and  Meduse  (which 
I  believe  are  of  the  same  class  as  our  38-gun  frigates)  and  an  aviso, 
had  been  placed  by  the  Provisional  Government  at  the  disposal  of 
Bonaparte,  and  they  seemed  to  think  that  at  the  date  of  their  last 
accounts  that  he  was  actually  on  board  the  Saale  in  Aix  Roads  or 
in  the  Charente,  but  afraid  to  sail  on  account  of  the  English  cruisers. 
I  trust  that  our  officers  will  not  have  relaxed  their  vigilance,  and 
that  he  will  have  been  effectually  prevented  from  sailing.  If  he 
did  not  get  away  before  these  westerly  winds  set  in,  I  presume  that 
he  could  not  get  through  the  Maumusson  Passage.  It  is  possible 
that  he  may  attempt  a  smaller  vessel  from  some  other  port ;  but 
travelling  through  France  will  now  be  a  perilous  undertaking  for 
him.  The  force  on  the  French  coast  seems  sufficient ;  but  if  there 
are  any  disposable  ships  at  Plymouth  which  are  ready  for  sea,  and 
which  you  think  would  be  useful,  you  had  better  lay  your  hands 
upon  them  and  send  them  to  strengthen  the  squadron  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Rochefort,  or  wherever  you  may  think  they  may  be 
most  advantageously  stationed.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  endeavour- 
ing  through  the  intervention  of  Louis  XVIII’s  government  to  get 
our  ships  introduced  into  Aix  Roads  without  molestation  from  the 
batteries.  If  that  measure  has  been  accomplished  and  the  Saale 
is  still  there  with  him  on  board,  the  business  will  soon  be  settled. 

I  expect  to  hear  from  Paris  again  to-morrow  ;  and  I  remain  &c. 

Melville. 


17.  Hotham  to  Keith 

Superb,  Basque  Roads, 
July  15,  1815. 

My  Lord,  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  that  on 
my  arrival  here  this  day,  in  consequence  of  information  from  Captain 
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Maitland  on  the  13th  inst.  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  having  enquired 
if  he  would  be  permitted  to  pass  H.M.  ships  in  the  French  frigates  at 
the  Isle  d’Aix  on  his  way  to  America,  I  found  he  had  embarked  with 
his  suite  this  morning  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  having  obtained 
Captain  Maitland’s  consent  to  receive  him  for  conveyance  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  report  to  your  Lordship  that  I  have  ordered 
that  ship  and  the  Myrmidon  to  proceed  with  him  and  the  persons 
described  in  the  accompanying  list,  composing  his  suite,  to  Torbay, 
agreeable  to  your  Lordship’s  recommendation  of  that  anchorage  in 
preference  to  Plymouth  ;  and  in  compliance  with  the  directions  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  a  copy  of  this  letter  will 
be  conveyed,  on  the  ships’  arrival,  to  their  Lordships’  Secretary 
containing  the  original  letter  from  the  Count  de  Bertrand  to  Captain 
Maitland  of  yesterday’s  date.  I  have  &c. 

Henry  Hotham. 


Enclosure  ( Translation ) , — Count  Bertrand  to  Maitland 

Isle  d’Aix, 
July  14,  1815. 

Monsieur  le  Commandant.  M.  le  Comte  de  Las  Cases  has  given 
an  account  to  the  Emperor  of  the  conversation  which  he  had  this 
morning  with  you.  His  Majesty  will  proceed  (se  render  a)  to-morrow 
between  four  and  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  with  the  ebb  tide  on 
board  your  ship.  I  send  you  M.  le  Comte  de  Las  Cases,  Councillor 
of  State  performing  the  function  of  Marechal  de  Logis,  with  the  list 
of  the  persons  comprising  H.M.’s  suite. 

If  the  admiral  in  consequence  of  the  demand  you  have  sent  to 
him  has  sent  the  passport  for  the  U.S.A.,  His  Majesty  will  go  there 
with  pleasure,  but  in  default  of  the  passport  he  will  go  voluntarily 
to  England  as  an  ordinary  citizen  (se  render  a  volontier  en  Angleterre 
comme  simple  particulier)  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  your 
country. 

His  Majesty  has  despatched  the  Marechal-de-Camp  Baron 
Gourgaud  to  the  Prince  Regent  with  a  letter  of  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  send  you  a  copy,  requesting  you  to  hand  it  to  the  Minister 
to  whom  you  may  send  this  officer  in  order  that  he  may  have  the 
honour  of  delivering  it  to  the  Prince  Regent.  I  have  &c. 

Le  Grand  Marechal, 
Comte  Bertrand. 
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Enclosure 

Generals  :  Le  Lieutenant  General  Comte  Bertrand,  Grand  Marechal 
Le  Lieutenant  General  Due  de  Rovigo 
Le  Lieutenant  General  Baron  Lallemand,  Aide-de-Camp 
Le  Marechal  de  Camp  Comte  de  Montholon,  Aide-de-Camp 
Le  Comte  de  Las  Cases,  Conseilleur  de  L’Etat 
Le  General  Gourgaud. 

Dames  :  Madame  la  Comtesse  Bertrand. 

Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Montholon. 

Enfants  :  3  enfants  de  Bertrand 
i  enfant  de  Montholon 
Officiers  :  M.  de  Planat,  Lieut.  Col. 

M.  Maingaut,  Chirurgien 
M.  Las  Cases,  Page. 

Service  de  la  Chambre  :  Marchand,  Valet  de  chambre 

Gillis  „  ,, 

St.  Denis  „  ,, 

Noverraz  ,, 

Denis,  Garderobe. 

Service  :  Archambaud,  Valet  de  pied 

Gaudron  ,,  ,, 

Gentilini  „ 

Service  de  la  Bouche  :  Santini,  Maitre  d’ Hotel 

Pieron,  Chef  d’Office 
La  Fosse,  Le  Page,  Cuseniers. 

Suites  des  Personnages  Accomp.  :  2  femmes  de  chambre  de  M. 

Bertrand 

1  femme  de  chambre  de  Montholon 
1  valet  de  chambre  du  Due  de 
Rovigo 

1  valet  de  chambre  du  Comte  de 
Montholon 

1  valet  de  pied  du  Comte  Bertrand. 

Recapitulation  =  33 
Le  Corvette,  Recapitulation  =  17 


18.  Hotham  to  Keith 

Superb,  Basque  Roads, 
July  15,  1815. 

My  Lord,  I  heartily  congratulate  your  Lordship  on  Bonaparte 
being  safe  in  England  on  any  terms,  as  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  any 
more  mischief,  and  as  I  presume  H.M.  Government  will  be  glad  that 
he  is  not  left  at  liberty  in  any  other  country.  I  have  sent  one  of  my 
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lieutenants  in  the  Bellerophon  to  carry  my  despatch,  containing  a 
copy  of  my  official  letter  to  your  Lordship  to  the  Admiralty ;  and 
Captain  Maitland  will  send  one  to  your  Lordship  with  the  original 
and  this. 

The  White  Flag  flies  everywhere  in  sight  from  this  anchorage  and 
it  is  expected  the  ships  of  war  at  Isle  d’Aix  will  hoist  it  tomorrow. 
It  is  understood  our  ships  have  entered  the  Gironde,  but  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  reports  yet  on  the  subject.  As  soon  as  I  see  the  French 
ships  require  no  further  watching  and  I  can  leave  anything  here  to 
meet  any  vessel  coming  to  join  me  I  shall  return  to  Quiberon  Bay. 
Captain  Maitland  having,  before  my  arrival,  consented  to  convey 
Bonaparte  to  England,  and  actually  embarked  him  and  his  suite, 
little  has  been  left  for  me  to  do  but  to  expedite  the  voyage,  to  report 
the  circumstances  to  your  Lordship  and  to  express  my  hope  that 
the  measure  will  be  approved  of.  I  have  &c. 

Henry  Hotham. 


19.  Maitland  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Bellerophon,  at  sea, 
July  18,  1815. 

My  Lord,  Having  received  directions  from  Sir  Henry  Hotham 
to  forward  the  accompanying  despatch  to  your  Lordship  by  an 
officer,  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  explain  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  was  placed  when  induced  to  receive  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte  into  the  ship  I  command. 

After  the  first  communication  was  made  to  me  by  Count  Bertrand 
that  Bonaparte  was  at  the  Isle  d’Aix  and  actually  embarked  on 
board  the  frigates  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  U.S.A.,  my 
duty  became  peculiarly  harassing  and  anxious  from  the  numerous 
reports  that  were  daily  brought  from  all  quarters  of  his  intention  to 
escape  in  vessels  of  various  descriptions  and  from  different  situations 
on  the  coast,  which  the  limited  means  I  possessed,  together  with  the 
length  of  time  requisite  to  communicate  with  Sir  H.  Hotham  in 
Quiberon  Bay,  rendered  the  success  of  at  least  possible  and  even 
probable. 

Thus  situated,  the  enemy  having  two  frigates  and  a  brig,  while 
the  force  under  my  command  consisted  of  the  Bellerophon  and  Slaney 
(having  detached  the  Myrmidon  to  reinforce  the  Daphne  off  the 
Maumusson  Passage,  where  the  force  was  considerably  superior  to 
her  and  whence  one  of  the  reports  stated  Bonaparte  meant  to  sail). 
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another  flag  of  truce  was  sent  out  for  the  ostensible  reason  of  enquir¬ 
ing  whether  I  had  an  answer  to  the  former,  but  I  soon  ascertained 
the  real  one  to  be  a  proposal  from  Bonaparte  to  embark  for  England 
in  this  ship. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  of  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  the  escape  being  effected  if  the  trial  was  made  either  in 
the  frigates  or  clandestinely  in  a  small  vessel,  as  had  this  ship  been 
disabled  in  action  there  was  no  other  with  me  that  could  produce 
any  effect  on  a  frigate,  and  from  the  experience  I  have  had  in  block¬ 
ading  the  ports  of  the  bay,  knowing  the  impossibility  of  preventing 
small  vessels  from  putting  to  sea,  and  looking  at  it  as  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  get  possession  of  the  person  of  Bonaparte,  I  was 
induced  without  hesitation  to  accede  to  the  proposal  as  far  as  taking 
him  on  board  and  proceeding  with  him  to  England,  but  at  the  same 
time  stating  in  the  most  clear  and  positive  terms  that  I  had  not 
authority  to  make  any  sort  of  stipulation  as  to  the  reception  he  would 
meet  with.  Under  all  the  circumstances  I  am  happy  to  say  the 
measures  I  have  adopted  have  met  with  the  approbation  of  Sir  Henry 
Hotham,  and  will  I  trust  and  hope  meet  with  that  of  your  Lordship, 
as  well  as  of  H.M.  Government.  I  have  &c. 

F.  W.  Maitland. 


20.  Melville  to  Keith 


Admiralty, 
July  18,  1815. 


My  dear  Lord,  I  enclose  for  your  Lordship’s  information  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  Mr.  Croker  has  addressed  to  Sir  Henry  Hotham  or 
the  Senior  Officer  of  H.M.  ships  in  Basque  Roads  by  desire  of  Lord 
Castlereagh.  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  submit  this  docu¬ 
ment  to  the  board  of  Admiralty  for  their  formal  sanction,  because 
though  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  Mr.  Croker  discharges  his 
duty  are  well  known  to  us  all  and  though  the  letter  itself  (subject  to 
one  remark  which  I  shall  have  to  make  upon  it)  is  perfectly  proper, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  his  functions  can  be  exercised  only  in 
the  presence  of  the  immediate  authority  of  the  Board,  and  that  if  it 
had  been  signed  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or 
Sir  Charles  Stuart,  the  British  Minister  accredited  to  Louis  XVIII, 
the  proceeding  would  have  been  more  regular  and  conformable  to 
the  usual  course.  I  am  persuaded  that  any  communication  from 
either  of  those  three  persons  would,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
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the  case,  been  received  by  Sir  Henry  with  the  respect  and  attention 
which  would  justly  have  belonged  to  it,  and  I  trust  that  in  the  present 
instance  he  will  consider  it  as  favourably  as  if  it  had  proceeded 
directly  from  Lord  Castlereagh. 

The  only  remark  which  I  feel  it  necessary  to  make  upon  the  letter 
is  with  regard  to  the  part  which  desires  the  officer  who  may  be 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  Bonaparte  on  board  his  ship,  not  to 
proceed  with  him  to  England  immediately,  but  to  retain  him  on  the 
French  coast  till  the  officer  receives  a  further  communication  from 
Lord  Castlereagh.  I  have  no  objection  to  that  deviation  from  the 
former  instructions,  with  the  understanding,  however,  which  I  have 
no  doubt  Lord  Castlereagh  meant  to  convey,  that  such  British  ship 
with  Bonaparte  on  board  should  not  remain  in  Aix  Roads,  or  in  any 
French  port  where  she  would  be  under  the  guns  of  their  batteries  ; 
but  that  she  should  anchor  in  Basque  Roads,  or  in  some  other  safe 
anchorage,  from  whence  she  could  proceed  to  England  at  any  time 
without  hindrance,  and  without  the  French  authorities  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  being  able  to  prevent  it  if  they  should  be  so  inclined.  I 
take  it  for  granted  also  that  Lord  Castlereagh  meant  to  confine  his 
request  to  the  seizure  of  Bonaparte  under  the  mission  of  the  Capitaine 
De  Rigny,  but  that  if  he  was  captured  at  sea,  or  under  other  circum¬ 
stances  than  those  described  in  Mr.  Croker’s  letter,  the  captain  of 
the  British  ship  should  act  of  course  in  conformity  to  the  instructions 
he  had  received  from  the  Admiralty  and  your  Lordship.  I  have  &c. 

Melville.1 


21.  *  Keith  to  Melville 

July  19,  1815. 

My  Lord,  We  have  got  somewhat  like  information  about  the 
fugitives.  The  wind  has  been  strong  and  adverse  of  late,  so  that 
there  are  hopes  ;  I  wish  Maitland  had  sent  the  ambassadors  to 

1  Croker’s  letter  was  sent  from  Paris  at  the  request  of  Castlereagh  on  July  13.  In 
it  he  admits  '  I  have  no  public  character  here,  but  I  have  ventured  to  assure  his  Lord- 
ship  that  you  will,  under  the  pressing  nature  of  the  case,  overlook  the  want  of  official 
form  and  will  conform  your  conduct  to  his  Lordship’s  wishes.’  As  the  letter  deals 
with  the  hypothetical  case  of  Napoleon  attempting  to  escape  in  a  frigate,  in  which 
case  it  was  left  to  Hotham’s  judgement  to  attack  or  not,  and  as  it  has  already  been 
printed  in  Allardyce,  page  358,  it  is  not  reprinted  here.  Napoleon  surrendered  two 
days  after  it  was  written  and  before  it  reached  Hotham.  On  July  24  the  latter 
wrote  to  Keith  ‘  I  received  Mr.  Croker’s  letter  from  Paris  a  few  days  after  the  Bellero- 
phon  had  sailed  from  Basque  Roads  and  in  my  answer  sent  him  a  copy  of  Napoleon’s 
letter  to  the  Prince  Regent.’  De  Rigny  reached  Bordeaux  with  Croker’s  letter  and 
the  new  order  from  his  Government  to  hand  Napoleon  over  to  the  English  on  July  15. 
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Hotham  for  his  answer  and  a  message  to  Napoleon  to-day,  having  no 
authority  to  answer  from  himself.  Perhaps  they  will  not  sail  on 
the  national  ships  without  safe  conduct  from  us.  I  am  glad 
Hotham  has  gone  to  Basque.  I  send  the  York  to  take  his  place  and 
protect  the  transports  in  the  bay.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 

Enclosure. — The  information  herewith  I  picked  up  from  the 
lieutenant  commanding  the  Dwarf  cutter  : 

In  Maumusson  Passage  there  are  4  brigs. 

In  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  one  ship  like  a  frigate. 

Thirteen  sail  of  ships  and  vessels  sent  into  the  Loire  under  Dutch 
colours  :  a  greater  number  in  the  Gironde  under  union  flags. 
The  American  ship  United  States  has  sailed  from  Nantes  and  was 
examined  by  Mr.  Keel.  £ 200  was  offered  to  any  of  her  crew 
which  would  inform  if  any  person  of  rank  was  on  board. 


22.  Lloyd  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Chatham.,  off  Brest, 
July  20,  1815. 

My  Lord,  It  is  with  extreme  satisfaction  that  I  have  the  honour 
of  acquainting  your  Lordship  that  a  flag  of  truce  is  just  arrived  with 
an  officer  charged  by  the  Commandant  at  Brest  and  the  French 
Admiral  with  letters  addressed  to  the  Commander  of  the  British 
Squadron,  informing  me  that  Brest  and  its  dependencies  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  descrying 
the  French  flag  now  flying  on  the  Island  of  Malin,  as  it  does  on  all 
the  coast  of  the  Department  of  Finisterre.  I  shall  stand  in  to  the 
Black  Rocks  and  to  St.  Andrew’s  Point,  hoist  the  Royal  Flag  of 
France  and  fire  a  Royal  Salute.  I  have  the  honour  of  transmitting 
to  your  Lordship  the  letters  from  the  French  Commandant  [omitted] 
with  my  answers,  which  I  hope  may  meet  with  your  Lordship’s 
approbation.  I  send  this  by  the  Hon.  Captain  Napier  of  H.M.S. 
Erne  and  have  &c. 

David  Lloyd,  Captain. 


23.  Melville  to  Keith 


Admiralty, 
July  21,  1815. 


My  dear  Lord,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  19th 
with  the  copy  of  Sir  H.  Hotham’s  to  you.  The  mission  to  Capt. 
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Maitland  prepared  me  for  what  has  since  happened,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  official  article  from  the  Maritime  Prefect  at  Rochefort 
in  the  French  papers  received  to-day,  viz.,  the  surrender  of  Bonaparte 
on  the  14th  or  15th  to  the  Bellerophon  and  his  going  on  board  that 
ship.  If  he  should  come  to  Plymouth  he  should  remain  in  the 
Sound  in  a  line-of-battle  ship  and  the  most  positive  orders  should  be 
given  to  prevent  any  person  whatever,  except  the  officers  and  men 
who  form  the  complement  of  that  ship,  from  going  on  board.  No 
person,  whether  in  H.M.  service  or  not,  who  does  not  belong  to  the 
ship,  should  be  suffered  to  go  on  board,  either  for  the  purpose  of  visit¬ 
ing  the  officers,  or  on  any  pretence  whatever,  without  permission  from 
the  Admiralty.  I  do  not  wish  of  course  to  put  any  restraint  upon 
your  Lordship  or  Sir  John  Duckworth  in  case  either  of  you  should 
think  it  necessary  to  go  on  board,  but  you  will  probably  agree  with 
me  in  opinion  that  any  such  visit  had  better  if  possible  be  avoided. 
It  would  be  uncomfortable  to  you  to  have  requests  made  in  a  personal 
communication  with  which  in  all  probability  we  should  feel  ourselves 
obliged  to  refuse  compliance.  Will  your  Lordship  have  the  goodness 
to  intimate  to  Sir  J.  Duckworth  the  opinion  which  I  have  thus  taken 
the  liberty  to  offer  on  this  subject,  and  believe  me,  &c. 

Melville. 


24.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Ville  de  Paris,  Hamoaze, 
July  22,  1815. 

Sir,  Captain  Sartorius  of  H.M.  ship  Slaney  has  this  moment 
landed  with  the  enclosed  despatch  from  Captain  Maitland  of  the 
Bellerophon  by  which  it  appears  that  Bonaparte  proposed  on  the 
14th  inst.  to  embark  on  board  the  Bellerophon  and  throw  himself  on 
the  generosity  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Regent,  and  that  he  had  acceded 
thereto. 

There  is  a  General  Gourgaud  on  board  the  Slaney  who  is  charged 
with  a  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent,  of  which  a  copy  is  enclosed,  and 
as  I  understand  from  the  captain  of  the  Slaney  that  he  refuses  to 
deliver  that  letter  to  any  other  person  than  H.R.H.  I  have  directed 
that  he  is  to  remain  on  board  the  Slaney  and  ordered  her  to  Torbay 
there  to  await  their  Lordships’  commands.  That  their  Lordships 
may  be  in  possession  of  every  circumstance  that  has  occurred  on  this 
important  occasion,  I  have  ordered  Captain  Sartorius  to  convey  this 
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despatch  as  he  was  present  with  Captain  Maitland  through  the 
whole  transaction. 

I  shall  send  directions  to  Torbay  to-morrow  morning  to  meet 
Captain  Maitland,  enforcing  the  orders  contained  in  your  letter  of 
the  ist  inst.,  and  if  my  presence  should  be  considered  useful  there 
I  shall  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  set  off  upon  the  receipt  of  a  tele¬ 
graph  message  to  meet  any  instructions  their  Lordships  may  address 
to  me  there.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


Enclosure. — Maitland  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

H.M.S.  Bellerophon,  Basque  Roads, 
July  14,  1815. 

Sir,  For  the  information  of  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  I  have  to  acquaint  you  that  the  Count  Las  Cases  and 
General  Lallemand  this  day  came  on  board  H.M.  ship  under  my 
command  with  a  proposal  from  the  Count  Bertrand  for  me  to  receive 
on  board  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  himself 
on  the  generosity  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Regent.  Conceiving  myself 
authorised  by  their  Lordships  secret  order,  I  have  acceded  to  the 
proposal  and  he  is  to  embark  on  board  this  ship  to-morrow  morning. 
That  no  misunderstanding  might  arise  I  have  explicitly  and  clearly 
explained  to  the  Count  Las  Cases  that  I  have  no  authority  whatever 
for  granting  terms  of  any  sort,  but  that  all  I  can  do  is  to  convey  him 
and  his  suite  to  England  to  be  received  in  such  manner  as  H.R.H. 
may  deem  expedient.  At  the  request  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and 
that  their  Lordships  may  be  in  possession  of  the  transaction  at  as 
early  a  period  as  possible,  I  despatch  the  Slaney,  with  General 
Gourgaud  his  aide-de-camp,  directing  her  to  put  into  the  nearest 
port  and  forward  this  despatch  by  his  First  Lieutenant,  and  shall  in 
compliance  with  their  Lordships’  orders  proceed  to  Torbay,  there  to 
await  such  directions  as  the  Admiralty  may  think  proper  to  give  me. 

Enclosed  I  transmit  a  copy  of  the  letter  with  which  General 
Gourgaud  is  charged  from  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  request  you  will  acquaint  their  Lordships  that  the 
General  informs  me  he  is  entrusted  with  further  particulars  which 
he  is  anxious  to  communicate  to  H.R.H.  I  am  &c. 


F.  W.  Maitland. 
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25.  Napoleon  to  the  Prince  Regent 

Rochefort, 

13  Juillet,  1815. 

Altesse  Royale,  En  but  aux  factions  qui  divisent  mon  pays  et  a 
l’inimitie  des  plus  grandes  puissances  de  l’Europe,  j’ai  termine  ma 
carriere  politique  et  je  viens  comme  Themistocle  m’asseoir  sur  le 
foyer  du  peuple  Britannique.  Je  me  mets  sous  la  protection  de  ses 
lois  que  je  reclame  de  Votre  Altesse  Royale  comme  au  plus  puissant, 
au  plus  constant  et  au  plus  genereux  de  mes  enemis. 


Napoleon.1 


26.  Maitland  to  Keith 

Bellerophon,  Torbay. 

July  24,  1815. 

Dear  Lord  Keith,  Having  just  sent  off  the  First  Lieutenant  of 
this  ship  with  Sir  Henry  Hotham’s  despatches,  I  have  little  more  to 
say  than  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  two  letters  by  the  express. 
I  have  delivered  your  message  to  Bonaparte  who  recollects  the 
circumstance  perfectly  and  seemed  much  gratified  at  the  attention 
of  your  Lordship  in  so  soon  expressing  your  thanks.2  I  had  desired 
my  wife  by  letter  conveyed  by  the  First  Lieut,  to  come  here,  under 
the  impression  that  the  ship  would  probably  be  ordered  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  but  as  she  will  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  from  me  the 
strict  orders  there  are  to  admit  no  one  I  hope  she  will  not  undertake 
a  fruitless  journey. 

Being  as  yet  pretty  well  provided  with  eatables  etc.  I  shall  not 
want  anything  from  Plymouth  at  present,  and  I  suppose  there  will 
be  orders  of  some  sort  about  us  before  long.  Believe  me  &c. 

Fred.  W.  Maitland. 


1  The  above  is  a  transcript  of  the  holograph  in  the  Royal  Library,  Windsor. 
The  draft  which  was  given  to  Gourgaud  at  St.  Helena  in  1818  (of  which  there  is  a 
photograph  in  Norwood  Young,  Napoleon  in  Exile,  I.  46)  has  the  following  varia¬ 
tions  :  '  Je  vais  ’  for  ‘  Je  viens  ’  ;  ‘  du  plus  ’  for  ‘  au  plus  ’  ;  ‘  cendre  ’  erased  and 
•  foyer  ’  inserted  ;  ‘  lie  d'Aix,  14  juillet,’  for  ‘  Rochefort,  13  juillet.’  Cp.  Aubry, 
I.  71,  and  above,  p.  330. 

2  Keith’s  nephew  J.  D.  Elphinstone,  a  captain  in  the  7th  Hussars,  was  taken 
prisoner  on  June  17  and  brought  before  Napoleon,  who  treated  him  with  considera¬ 
tion  and  rebuked  Flahault  for  doubting  the  truthfulness  of  Captain  Elphinstone’s 
answers  to  the  questions  put  to  him.  Captain  Elphinstone  was  released  by  the 
British  advance  the  next  day.  On  Flahault,  see  above,  p.  xi. 
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27.  Melville  to  Keith 

Admiralty, 
July  24,  1815. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  remembering  me 
in  directing  Capt.  Sartorius  to  come  to  Wimbledon  ,  he  arrived  there 
between  three  and  four  this  morning  and  we  have  since  had  a  Cabinet 
on  the  business.  I  am  afraid  that  the  result  will  not  come  in  the 
shape  of  an  official  letter  from  Lord  Bathurst  in  time  to  send  off  by 
post  ;  but  I  can  state  for  your  private  information  that  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  the  ex-emperor  will  be  sent  to  some  foreign  colony,  and  in  the 
meantime  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  land  or  to  have  any  communi¬ 
cation  whatever  with  the  shore,  and  we  shall  not  apprise  him  im¬ 
mediately  of  his  future  destination.  With  a  view  to  his  personal 
accommodation,  we  must  diminish  the  number  of  his  suite  in  the 
Bellerophon  ;  but  they  also  must  be  kept  in  strict  seclusion.  Sir 
John  Duckworth  and  you  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  if  there  is  any 
influx  of  small  boats  getting  round  the  ship  from  curiosity,  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  have  guard  boats  to  keep  everything  at  a  distance, 
except  boats  approaching  with  official  correspondence  or  other  neces¬ 
sary  business  and  the  ship’s  boats.  I  suppose  he  will  usually  walk 
on  the  quarter-deck  only,  where  he  will  not  be  easily  seen  and  gazed 
at  from  the  water.  We  once  thought  of  allowing  him  to  remain  in 
Torbay  ;  but  as  he  may  be  here  some  weeks,  and  that  anchorage  is 
not  very  eligible  at  all  times,  and  as  moreover  the  strict  surveillance 
which  we  require  may  be  under  your  eye  or  Sir  J.  Duckworth’s,  who 
will  see  and  take  care  that  our  orders  are  carefully  obeyed,  and  will 
take  all  proper  measures  for  that  purpose,  I  thought  it  on  the 
whole  better  and  more  secure  to  trust  to  Plymouth  Sound  with 
all  its  inconveniences  of  greater  publicity  than  to  leave  the  ship  in 
Torbay  or  send  her  to  any  other  port,  where  connivance  from  motives 
of  indulging  the  importunity  of  silly  curiosity  could  not  be  so  effectu¬ 
ally  prevented.  The  Aide-de-Camp  in  the  Sidney  will  be  sent  back 
to  the  Bellerophon,  there  to  remain,  and  he  will  be  told  that  he  must 
send  this  and  all  letters  through  you,  as  no  other  will  be  allowed 
to  come  ashore.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  find  Bonaparte  and  his 
suite  troublesone  guests  while  they  remain  here  ;  but  we  have  no 
cause  to  grumble  on  the  whole — very  much  the  reverse.  Believe 
me  &c. 


Melville. 
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28.  Keith  to  his  Daughter 

(July)  24. 

Bony  is  in  Torbay  with  53  men  and  women  :  5  are  generals.  I 
permit  no  soul  to  go  on  board.  I  am  glad  you  made  so  good  a 
journey  and  are  all  so  well.  There  has  been  a  most  ridiculous  alter¬ 
cation  between  Gen.  Browne  and  Duckworth  about  which  was  to 
keep  Bonaparte.  The  Gen.  sent  Colonel  Byres  (?)  to  me  to-day  to 
say  he  had  ordered  a  guard  to  receive  and  conduct  him  to  Govt. 
House.  To  this  I  replied,  ‘  He  is  in  my  care  ;  I  am  responsible,  and 
shall  give  neither  of  you  any  trouble  till  the  Government  send  orders.’ 
He,  the  General,  is  more  alarmed  than  ever.  Napoleon  seems  in 
good  spirits  and  converses  with  the  officers. 

To-morrow  I  expect  Lady  Keith  and  Georgie. 


29.  Melville  to  Keith 

Admiralty, 
July  25,  18x5. 

My  dear  Lord,  It  would  appear  that  the  yards  were  manned 
when  Bonaparte  visited  the  Superb  (which  was  an  unnecessary 
visit),  that  he  insists  upon  being  treated  with  royal  respect,  that  he 
invites  Captain  Maitland  and  other  officers  to  dine  with  him,  and  in 
short  that  if  we  do  not  interfere  the  same  follies  in  this  respect  are 
likely  to  be  committed  as  were  exhibited  last  year  by  some  officer 
in  the  Mediterranean.  I  have  written  the  enclosed  which  may  assist 
you  in  putting  a  stop  to  anything  of  that  kind,  and  which  you  can 
show  where  it  may  be  necessary. 

I  think  we  shall  send  Bonaparte  to  St.  Helena,  and  that  Sir 
George  Cockburn’s  appointment  as  Commander-in-Chief  on  the 
Cape  Station,  which  was  suspended,  will  now  go  forward,  and  that 
he  will  convey  this  prisoner  to  St.  Helena  and  remain  there  for  some 
time.  We  must  take  it  under  the  King’s  military  authority,  to 
which  the  Court  of  Directors  [of  the  East  India  Company],  I  believe, 
will  not  object.  If  Bonaparte  or  his  suite  are  desirous  of  writing 
letters,  they  must  be  sent  through  you  open,  or  addressed  to  some 
member  of  the  Government.  You  had  better  transmit  them  all  to 
the  Admiralty,  unless  there  is  anything  very  confidential  which  you 
may  prefer  sending  direct  to  me.  Believe  me  &c. 


Melville. 
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Enclosure. — My  dear  Lord,  On  conversing  with  the  officer  who 
came  to  England  in  the  Bellerophon  with  the  despatches  from  Sir 
Henry  Hotham  and  Captain  Maitland  I  think  it  would  appear  that 
Bonaparte  had  been  allowed  to  assume  a  great  deal  more  state,  and 
even  authority,  and  had  been  treated  with  more  submissiveness  than 
belongs  to  his  station  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  or  to  his  rank  as  a  General 
Officer,  which  is  all  that  can  be  allowed  to  him  in  this  country.  No 
British  officer  would  treat  his  prisoner  with  inhumanity,  and  the 
recollection  of  that  station  which  Bonaparte  has  so  long  held  in 
Europe  would  naturally,  and  almost  involuntarily,  lead  an  officer 
to  abstain  from  any  line  of  conduct  that  could  be  construed  into 
insult,  and  therefore  to  go  rather  beyond  than  to  fall  short  of  due 
respect  ;  but  such  indulgent  feelings  must  be  restrained  within 
proper  bounds,  and  I  will  be  obliged  to  your  Lordship  to  give  such 
a  hint  on  this  subject  as  may  appear  to  you  necessary.  Believe 
me  &c. 

Melville. 


30.  Admiralty  to  Keith 

Whereas  the  Earl  Bathurst,  one  of  H.M.  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State,  hath  by  his  letter  of  yesterday’s  date  acquainted  us  that  having 
had  the  honour  to  submit  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Regent  the  substance 
of  the  communication  which  we  had  caused  to  be  made  to  his  Lord- 
ship  respecting  the  surrender  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  Captain 
Maitland  of  H.M.  ship  Bellerophon,  he  has  been  commanded  by 
H.R.H.  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  the  following  effect  : 

That  we  should  give  immediate  orders  that  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  Bellerophon  Napoleon  Bonaparte  should  remain,  until  the  Prince 
Regent’s  further  pleasure  shall  be  signified,  on  board  of  that  or  such 
other  ship  of  war  as  we  may  appoint,  and  shall  not  be  permitted 
upon  any  account  to  come  ashore  or  to  hold  communication  with  the 
shore  or  with  other  vessels  either  personally  or  by  writing.  Not 
more  than  four  or  five  persons  of  his  suite  (exclusive  of  menial 
servants)  are  to  remain  on  board  the  same  ship  with  himself.  The 
remainder  of  his  suite  are  to  be  kept  under  similar  restraint  on  board 
of  other  vessels  of  war.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  to  be  considered 
and  addressed  as  a  General  Officer. 

With  regard  to  General  Gourgaud,  Earl  Bathurst  hath  further 
signified  H.R.H. ’s  pleasure  that  we  should  give  orders  that  the 
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said  General  Gourgaud  should  be  conveyed  on  board  H.M.  ship 
Bellerophon  and  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  the  other  French 
officers  comprising  Bonaparte’s  suite.  General  Gourgaud  cannot 
be  permitted  to  land  in  England  with  a  view  of  delivering  the  letter 
with  which  he  is  charged  ;  but  (if  he  shall  think  proper)  the  said 
letter  may  be  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  naval  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  at  Plymouth  ;  and  any  additional  communications 
which  he  may  be  desirous  to  make  to  be  transmitted  through  the 
same  channel.  We  do  hereby  require  and  direct  your  Lordship  to 
issue  the  strictest  orders  to  the  captains  and  commanders  of  H.M. 
ships  and  vessels  under  your  command  in  compliance  with  the 
pleasure  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Regent  as  above  set  forth. 

Given  under  our  hands  the  25  July,  1815. 


Melville,  Yorke,  Paulet. 


By  command  of  their  Lordships. 


J.  M.  Barrow. 


31.  Keith’s  General  Order 

Ville  de  Paris,  Hamoaze, 
July  26,  1815. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  having  given  the 
most  positive  orders  that  no  person  whatever  is  to  be  permitted  to 
go  on  board  H.M.  ship  Bellerophon  without  my  permission  given  in 
writing  for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  officers  and  crews  of  H.M. 
ships  and  vessels  under  my  command  are  to  be  restrained  from 
communicating  with  the  Bellerophon  until  further  orders ;  the 
respective  captains,  commanders  and  officers  commanding  H.M. 
ships  and  vessels  under  my  orders  are  to  pay  the  strictest  regard  and 
attention  to  their  Lordships’  commands  ;  and  give  similar  directions 
to  the  officers  and  crews  of  their  respective  ships. 

Keith. 


32.  Keith  to  Captains  of  Liffey  and  Eurotas 

Ville  de  Paris,  Hamoaze, 
July  26,  1815. 

The  Liffey  and  Eurotas  are  to  take  up  an  anchorage  on  each  side 
of  the  Bellerophon  at  a  convenient  distance  and  observe  the  following 
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directions,  as  well  for  the  prevention  of  the  escape  of  Bonaparte  or 
any  of  his  suite  from  that  ship,  as  for  restraining  shore  boats  and 
others  from  approaching  too  close  to  her  either  from  curiosity  or 
from  any  other  motive.  A  constant  watch  of  an  officer,  a  quarter 
watch  and  double  sentinels  are  to  be  kept  by  day,  as  well  as  a  boat 
manned  and  armed  alongside  in  constant  readiness  as  a  guard  boat. 
The  same  precaution  is  to  be  observed  all  night,  with  the  exception 
that  one  of  the  boats  in  charge  of  a  lieutenant  is  to  row  guard  and  to 
be  relieved  every  hour. 

No  shore  boats  or  others  are  to  be  suffered  either  by  day  or  by 
night  to  approach  nearer  the  Bellerophon  than  one  cable’s  length, 
and  no  boats  are  to  be  permitted  to  loiter  about  the  ship  even  at 
that  distance  either  from  curiosity  or  any  other  motive. 

Neither  the  captains  of  the  Liffey  nor  Eurotas,  nor  any  other 
officer  belonging  to  those  or  any  other  ships,  are  to  go  on  board  the 
Bellerophon  either  to  visit  or  on  any  other  pretence  whatever  without 
permission  from  me  in  writing. 

Keith. 


33.  *  Keith  to  Melville 

Plymouth, 

6  p.m.,  July  26,  1815. 

My  Lord,  I  have  seen  Capt.  Maitland  who  says  that  when  he  went 
on  board  Sir  H.  Hotham  in  Basque  Roads  on  his  return  he  found  the 
table  covered  with  the  plate  of  Bonaparte.  He  assumes  the  com¬ 
pany  [?]  and  invites  officers  to  dine  with  him.  No  one  sits  down 
covered  in  his  presence.  Capt.  Maitland  sups  in  the  master’s  cabin. 
In  Torbay  he  looked  over  the  side  and  took  off  his  hat  to  the  people 
and  seemed  pleased.  He  has  walked  over  the  ship  and  attempted 
to  converse  with  the  people.  I  was  much  hurt  at  having  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent  repeated  word  by  word  two 
days  ago  at  Plymouth,  but  find  it  was  the  son  of  the  Count  who 
copied  the  letter  and  kept  one  for  himself,  but  which  he  let  one  of 
the  midshipmen  translate  into  English  and  showed  to  the  Comte 
de  Bertrand,  who  said  it  was  well  done.  I  am  very  happy  that  this 
is  thus  explained,  because  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  it  had 
got  out  of  my  house,  which  I  knew  to  be  impossible.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 
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34.  Melville  to  Keith 
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Admiralty, 
July  26,  1815. 

My  dear  Lord,  The  Northumberland,  Sir  G.  Cockburn’s  flagship, 
is  in  the  Medway  (Long  Reach)  and  being  fully  manned  is  ready  to 
proceed ;  but  if  she  should  be  detained  by  contrary  wind,  we  may 
possibly  on  that  account  be  compelled  to  lay  our  hands  on  the 
Tonnant,  which  I  believe  is  also  ready.  The  sooner  that  Bonaparte 
is  disposed  of,  and  despatched  to  his  destination,  the  better  for  all 
concerned.  Sir  G.  Cockburn  means  to  embark  at  Spithead,  and 
whenever  he  arrives  at  Plymouth  and  takes  charge  of  his  companion 
you  will  be  relieved  from  further  trouble  on  that  subject. 

When  we  communicate  to  Bonaparte  our  final  intentions 
concerning  him  I  think  it  probable  that  you  may  have  to  visit  him  ; 
at  least  I  do  not  expect  that  we  shall  be  able  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
on  all  matters  without  your  having  a  personal  communication  with 
him.  Believe  me  &c. 

Melville. 


35.  *  Keith  to  Melville 

Plymouth  Dock, 
July  27,  1815. 

My  Lord,  I  am  honoured  by  your  Lordship’s  letter  of  the  25th 
and  shall  carefully  attend  to  the  suggestions  therein  mentioned,  and 
that  part  relating  to  a  future  destination  shall  remain  a  profound 
secret  with  me.  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  the  letter  to  the  Prince 
Regent  [endorsed— transmitted  to  Lord  Bathurst,  July  29]  which 
had  been  withheld  by  the  French  general  but  who  is  now  on  board 
the  Bellerophon.  I  am  &c. 

Keith. 


36.  *  Keith  to  Melville 

July  27. 

My  Lord,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  by  your  private  letter  concerning 
the  rank  and  way  in  which  Napoleon  is  to  be  considered,  for  I  felt 
awkward  as  he  had  sent  repeatedly  desiring  me  to  see  him  and  this 
morning  he  asked  Capt.  Maitland  to  inform  me  that  he  from  this 
moment  considered  himself  as  an  individual  and  expected  no  honour 
or  public  attention  beyond  that  of  a  prisoner  of  war ;  that  many 
ways  of  escape  had  been  pointed  out  and  recommended  to  him,  but 
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which  he  declined  !  That  the  army  on  the  Loire  had  sent  to  invite 
him  to  the  command  of  it  as  a  General  of  France,  and  that  the  garri¬ 
son  of  Rochelle,  Isle  d’Aix  etc.  had  offered  to  take  him  to  that  army, 
but  that  he  had  declined  so  that  he  might  throw  himself  upon  the 
humanity  of  England.  He  read  in  the  papers  that  he  was  to  be  sent 
to  St.  Helena,  which  idea  was  dreadful.  He  would  prefer  death.  He 
would  be  content  to  be  put  in  the  Tower  or  any  place  of  confinement 
in  England,  but  above  all  to  be  permitted  to  live  in  private  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  within  a  limited  space.  But  it  strikes  me,  if  he 
has  got  the  idea  of  St.  Helena  and  has  heard  he  may  by  means  of 
money  attempt  an  escape,  I  conjure  Capt.  Maitland  to  be  on  guard 
night  and  day  [remainder  illegible]. 

Keith. 


37.  *  Keith  to  Melville 

July  28. 

My  Lord,  Everything  goes  on  as  quietly  as  possible  here.  It  is 
certainly  desirable  that  Bonaparte  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
possible.  So  long  as  he  remains  near  France  there  will  be  fermenta¬ 
tion  and  various  intrigues,  no  doubt.  I  had  forgot  to  mention  the 
way  in  which  it  was  intended  he  and  his  suite  shall  be  maintained 
at  the  moment,  his  own  provisions  being  exhausted.  He  draws  on 
Capt.  Maitland  and  I  send  him  what  this  place  affords  and  am  glad 
to  do  what  I  can  to  make  him  comfortable.  He  in  course  of  yester¬ 
day  sent  three  messages  requesting  me  to  see  him,  at  least  as  an 
individual  and  for  a  moment  only,  to  which  I  had  consented  before 
your  Lorship’s  letter  of  this  morning’s  post. 

Keith. 


38.  Keith  to  his  Daughter 

July  28. 

I  have  seen  General  Bonaparte.  He  sent  three  times  to  desire 
I  would  come  to  him  :  ‘  I  am  no  more  and  can  disturb  nobody. 
Cannot  I  live  in  England  ?  ’  We  talked  on  many  subjects — of 
Toulon,  Egypt,  East  Indies  etc. — speaks  English  perfectly.  Madame 
Montaleaux  [i.e.  Montholon]  also  is  good  looking,  but  not  a  good 
figure.  Lady  Keith  went  on  board  the  Eurotas  at  no  great  distance, 
but  Nap  kept  in  the  cabin  with  me  ;  she  did  not  see  him. 

He  looks  like  a  man  in  perfect  health,  thick  calves,  thin  ankles, 
clear  eyes  and  a  thin  mouth — like  as  possible  the  picture. 
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Admiralty, 
July  28,  1815. 

My  dear  Lord,  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Bunbury  will  convey 
this  letter  and  another  which  I  have  addressed  to  you  on  the  subject 
of  Bonaparte’s  destination.  As  it  will  be  probably  more  agreeable 
to  you  that  some  person  should  accompany  you  at  the  conference 
which  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  have  with  Bonaparte,  and  as  it 
will  also  be  convenient  that  besides  your  written  details  we  should 
have  a  verbal  report  of  such  matters  as  you  could  not  introduce  into 
your  statement  of  what  passes  at  the  conference,  Sir  H.  Bunbury 
will  attend  you  on  board  the  Bellerophon  if  you  see  no  objection  to 
it.  Bonaparte  will  probably  ask  many  questions  and  make  many 
demands  on  points  which  are  not  noticed  in  my  other  letter  ;  in 
amswer  to  all  of  which  you  can  only  refer  him  to  Government  and 
undertake  to  convey  his  wishes. 

If  he  desires  to  have  Bertrand  with  him  as  one  of  his  attendants, 
and  Madame  Bertrand  and  her  family  are  also  asked  for,  I  scarcely 
think  that  we  should  be  entitled  to  refuse  it  ;  but  of  course  the 
matter  must  be  referred  to  us.  The  arrangements  mentioned  in 
your  letter  of  the  26th  respecting  the  Bellerophon  are  perfectly  proper. 
I  hope  that  our  instructions  are  as  full  as  you  desire.  Believe  me  &c. 

Melville. 


40.  Melville  to  Keith 


Admiralty, 
July  28,  1815. 


My  Lord,  As  it  may  be  convenient  to  General  Bonaparte  that 
he  should  be  apprised  without  further  delay  of  the  intentions  of  the 
British  Government  respecting  him,  your  Lordship  is  at  liberty  to 
communicate  to  him  the  information  contained  in  this  letter. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  duty  to  this  country  and  to 
His  Majesty’s  allies  if  we  were  to  leave  to  General  Bonaparte  the 
means  or  opportunity  of  again  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe  and 
renewing  all  the  calamities  of  war.  It  is  therefore  unavoidable  that 
he  should  be  restrained  in  his  personal  liberty  to  whatever  extent 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  our  first  and  paramount  object. 

The  island  of  St.  Helena  has  been  selected  for  his  future  residence. 
The  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  local  situation  will  admit  of  his  being 
treated  with  more  indulgence  than  would  be  compatible  with  an 
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adequate  security  elsewhere.  Of  the  persons  who  have  been  brought 
to  England  with  General  Bonaparte,  he  will  be  allowed  to  select 
(with  the  exception  of  Generals  Savary  and  L’Allemand)  three 
officers,  who,  together  with  his  surgeon,  will  be  permitted  to  ac¬ 
company  him  to  St.  Helena.  Twelve  domestics,  including  the 
servants  of  the  officers,  will  also  be  allowed.  It  must  be  distinctly 
understood  that  all  those  individuals  will  be  liable  to  restraint  during 
their  attendance  on  him  and  their  residence  at  St.  Helena  ;  and  they 
will  not  be  permitted  to  withdraw  from  thence  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Government. 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburn,  who  is  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  adjoining  seas, 
will  convey  General  Bonaparte  and  his  attendants  to  St.  Helena,  and 
will  receive  detailed  instructions  respecting  the  execution  of  that 
service.  Sir  George  Cockburn  will  probably  be  ready  to  embark  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  General 
Bonaparte  should  make  without  delay  the  selection  of  the  persons 
who  are  to  accompany  him.  I  have  &c. 

Melville. 


41.  Melville  to  Keith 

Admiralty, 
July  29,  1815. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  have  little  with  which  to  trouble  you  to-day, 
except  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  inst. 
with  the  letter  from  Bonaparte  to  the  Prince  Regent ;  I  have  sent 
the  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst  [Secretary  of  War]. 

The  N orthumberland  was  paid  this  morning  at  the  Nore  and  we 
understand  by  telegraph  that  they  meant  her  to  proceed  so  far  this 
afternoon.  She  will  probably  be  two  days  at  Spithead,  where  the 
53rd  Reg.  and  a  party  of  Artillery  will  embark  in  the  Bucephalus 
and  Ceylon,  and  if  they  are  not  sufficient  the  N orthumberland  will 
take  the  remainder.  The  Havannah  frigate  and  six  brigs  which 
have  been  placed  under  Sir  George  Cockbum’s  orders  are  to  assemble 
at  Plymouth. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  Bonaparte  does  not  relish  the  idea 
of  St.  Helena,  as  I  have  understood  before  that  he  disliked  it  particu¬ 
larly  ;  that  circumstance  does  not  alter  my  opinion  as  to  its  being 
the  most  eligible  situation  for  him.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  he 
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submits  quietly  to  be  un-emperored,  and  I  trust  that  all  our  officers 
and  men  will  agree  so  far  with  him  and  consider  him  only  in  his  true 
light.  Believe  me  &c. 

Melville. 


42.  Secretary  of  War  to  Admiralty 

Downing  Street, 
July  30,  1815. 

My  Lords,  I  wish  your  Lordships  to  have  the  goodness  to  com¬ 
municate  to  Rear-Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburn  a  copy  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  memorial  which  is  to  serve  him  by  way  of  instruction  to  direct 
his  conduct  while  General  Bonaparte  remains  under  his  care. 

The  Prince  Regent,  in  confiding  to  English  officers  a  mission  of 
such  importance,  feels  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  express  to  them  his 
earnest  desire  that  no  greater  personal  restraint  may  be  employed 
than  what  shall  be  found  necessary  faithfully  to  perform  the  duties 
of  which  the  Admiral,  as  well  as  the  Governor  of  St.  Helena,  must 
never  lose  sight,  namely  the  perfect  secure  detention  of  the  person 
of  General  Bonaparte.  Everything  which  without  opposing  the 
grand  object  can  be  granted  as  an  indulgence  will,  his  Royal  Highness 
is  convinced,  be  allowed  the  General.  The  Prince  Regent  depends 
further  on  the  well-known  zeal  and  resolute  character  of  Sir  George 
Cockburn  that  he  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  misled,  or  imprudently 
to  deviate  from  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

Bathurst. 

Memorial. — When  General  Bonaparte  leaves  the  Bellerophon  to 
go  on  board  the  N orthumberland  it  will  be  the  properest  moment  for 
Admiral  Cockburn  to  have  the  effects  examined  which  the  General 
may  have  brought  with  him. 

The  Admiral  will  allow  all  the  baggage,  wine  and  provisions 
which  the  General  may  have  brought  with  him  to  be  taken  on  board 
the  Northumberland. 

Among  the  baggage,  his  table  service  is  to  be  understood  as 
included,  unless  it  be  so  considerable  as  to  seem  rather  an  article 
to  be  converted  into  ready  money  than  for  real  use. 

His  money,  diamonds,  and  his  valuable  effects  (consequently 
bills  of  exchange  also),  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  must  be  de¬ 
livered  up.  The  Admiral  will  declare  to  the  General  that  the  British 
Government  by  no  means  intend  to  confiscate  his  property,  but 
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merely  to  take  upon  itself  the  administration  of  his  effects,  to  hinder 
him  from  using  them  as  a  means  to  promote  his  flight. 

The  examination  shall  be  made  in  the  presence  of  a  person 
named  by  the  General ;  the  inventory  of  effects  to  be  retained  shall 
be  signed  by  this  person,  as  well  as  by  the  Rear-Admiral,  and  by  the 
person  whom  he  shall  appoint  to  draw  up  the  inventory.  The 
interest  on  the  principal  (according  as  his  property  is  more  or  less 
considerable)  shall  be  applied  to  his  support,  and  in  this  respect  the 
principal  arrangements  to  be  left  to  him. 

For  this  reason  he  can  from  time  to  time  signify  his  wishes  to 
the  Admiral  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  Governor  of  St.  Helena,  and 
afterwards  to  the  latter  ;  and  if  no  objection  is  to  be  made  to  his 
proposal,  the  Admiral  or  the  Governor  can  give  the  necessary  orders, 
and  the  disbursement  will  be  made  paid  by  bills  on  H.M.  treasury. 
In  case  of  death  he  can  dispose  of  his  property  by  a  last  will,  and 
be  assured  that  the  contents  of  his  testament  shall  be  faithfully 
executed. 

As  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  cause  a  part  of  his  property  to 
pass  for  the  property  of  persons  of  his  suite,  it  must  be  signified  that 
the  property  of  his  attendants  is  subject  to  the  same  regulations. 

The  disposal  of  the  troops  intended  to  guard  him  must  be  left 
to  the  Governor.  The  latter,  however,  has  received  notice,  in  the 
case  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  to  act  according  to  the  desire 
of  the  Admiral. 

The  General  must  be  constantly  attended  by  an  officer  appointed 
either  by  the  Admiral  or  the  Governor.  If  the  General  is  allowed 
to  go  out  of  the  bounds  where  the  sentinels  are  placed,  one  orderly 
man  at  least  must  accompany  the  officer. 

When  the  ships  arrive,  and  as  long  as  they  remain  in  sight,  the 
General  must  be  confined  to  the  limits  where  the  sentinels  are  placed. 
During  this  time  all  communication  with  the  inhabitants  is  forbidden. 
His  companions  in  St.  Helena  are  subject  during  this  time  to  the 
same  rules  and  must  remain  with  him.  At  other  times  it  is  left  to 
the  judgement  of  the  Admiral  or  Governor  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  concerning  them. 

It  must  be  signified  to  the  General  that  if  he  attempts  to  make 
any  attempt  to  fly  he  will  be  put  under  close  confinement ;  and  it 
must  be  notified  to  his  attendants  that  if  it  should  be  found  that 
they  are  plotting  to  prepare  the  General’s  flight,  they  shall  be 
separated  from  him,  and  likewise  put  under  close  confinement. 

All  letters  addressed  to  the  General  or  to  persons  in  his  suite 
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must  be  delivered  to  the  Admiral  or  the  Governor,  who  will  read 
them  before  he  suffers  them  to  be  delivered  to  those  to  whom  they 
are  addressed.  Letters  written  by  the  General  or  his  suite  are 
subject  to  the  same  rule.  No  letter  that  does  not  come  to  St.  Helena 
through  the  Secretary  of  State  must  be  communicated  to  the  General 
or  his  suite  if  it  is  written  by  a  person  not  living  in  the  island.  All 
their  letters,  addressed  to  persons  not  living  in  the  island,  must  go 
under  cover  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

It  will  be  clearly  expressed  to  the  General  that  the  Governor 
and  the  Admiral  have  precise  orders  to  inform  H.M.  Government  of 
all  the  wishes  and  representations  which  he  may  desire  to  address  to 
it ;  in  this  respect  they  need  not  use  any  precaution.  But  the  paper 
on  which  such  request  or  representation  is  written  must  be  com¬ 
municated  to  them  open,  that  they  may  both  read  it,  and  when  they 
send  it  accompany  it  with  such  observations  as  they  may  judge 
necessary. 

Till  the  arrival  of  the  new  Governor,  the  Admiral  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  entirely  responsible  for  the  person  of  General  Bonaparte, 
and  His  Majesty  has  no  doubt  of  the  inclination  of  the  present 
Governor  to  concur  with  the  Admiral  for  this  purpose.  The  Ad¬ 
miral  has  full  power  to  retain  the  General  on  board  his  ship,  or  to 
convey  him  on  board  again,  when  in  his  opinion  the  secure  detention 
of  his  person  cannot  be  otherwise  effected. 

When  the  Admiral  arrives  at  St.  Helena,  the  Governor  will  upon 
his  representation  adopt  such  measures  for  sending  immediately  to 
England,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  the  East  Indies  such  officers  or 
persons  in  the  military  corps  at  St.  Helena  as  the  Admiral,  either 
because  they  are  foreigners,  or  on  account  of  their  character  or  their 
disposition,  shall  think  it  advisable  to  dismiss  from  the  military 
service  at  St.  Helena.  If  there  are  strangers  in  the  island  whose 
residence  in  the  country  shall  seem  to  be  with  a  view  of  becoming 
instrumental  in  the  flight  of  General  Bonaparte,  he  must  take 
measures  to  remove  them. 

The  whole  coast  of  the  island,  and  all  the  ships  and  boats  that 
visit  it,  are  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Admiral.  He  fixes 
the  places  where  boats  may  visit,  and  the  Governor  will  send  a 
sufficient  guard  to  the  points  where  the  Admiral  shall  consider 
this  precaution  to  be  necessary.  The  Admiral  will  adopt  the  most 
vigorous  measures  to  watch  over  the  arrival  and  departure  of  every 
ship,  and  to  prevent  all  communications  with  the  coast,  except  such 
as  he  shall  allow.  Orders  will  be  issued  to  prevent,  after  a  certain 
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necessary  interval,  any  foreign  or  mercantile  vessel  from  going  in 
future  to  St.  Helena. 

If  the  General  should  be  seized  with  a  serious  illness,  the  Admiral 
and  the  Governor  will  each  name  a  physician  who  enjoys  their  confi¬ 
dence,  in  order  to  attend  the  General  in  common  with  his  own 
physician ;  they  will  give  them  strict  orders  to  give  in  every  day  a 
report  on  the  state  of  his  health. 

In  case  of  his  death  the  Admiral  will  give  orders  to  convey  his 
body  to  England. 

Given  at  the  War  Office,1  July  30,  1815. 


43.  Memorandum  of  what  passed  at  the  Conference  between  Admiral 

Lord  Keith  and  myself  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte  on  the  31st  July, 
1815 

We  went  on  board  the  Bellerophon  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o’clock.  Bonaparte  was  alone  in  the  inner  cabin.  We  were  an¬ 
nounced,  and  were  admitted  immediately.  After  I  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  and  Bonaparte  had  put  a  few  trivial  questions,  Lord  Keith 
produced  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Lord  Melville  containing  the  orders 
of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  and  tendered  it  to  Bonaparte.  He 
inquired  if  it  was  in  Lrench  ;  and  on  being  told  it  was  in  English,  he 
observed  that  it  would  be  useless  to  him,  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  translate  it.  Upon  this  Lord  Keith  began  to  read  the 
paper  aloud  in  Lrench,  but  Bonaparte  appeared  not  to  hear  dis¬ 
tinctly,  or  not  to  comprehend  ;  and  after  a  line  or  two  had  been 
read,  he  took  the  paper  from  Lord  Keith’s  hands  and  proposed  to 
me  that  I  should  translate.  I  believe  he  meant  that  I  should 
make  a  written  translation,  but  I  preferred  reading  it  aloud  in 
Lrench. 

Napoleon  listened  attentively  to  the  whole  without  interrupting 
me,  and  appeared  as  if  he  had  been  previously  aware  of  what  was  to 
be  communicated  to  him.  At  the  conclusion  Lord  Keith  asked 
Bonaparte  if  he  wished  to  have  a  written  translation  made  ;  but 
he  answered,  No  ;  that  he  comprehended  the  substance  perfectly, 
that  the  translation  had  been  sufficiently  good.  He  received  the 
paper  and  laid  it  upon  the  table,  and  after  a  pause  he  began  by 
declaring  his  solemn  protest  against  this  proceeding  of  the  British 
Government ;  that  they  had  not  the  right  to  dispose  of  him  in  that 

1  Printed  in  E.  Boyce,  The  Second  Usurpation  of  Buonaparte,  1816,  II.  383. 
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manner  ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  British  people  and  to  the  laws  of 
the  country.  Bonaparte  asked  what  was  the  tribunal,  or  if  there 
was  not  a  tribunal,  where  he  might  prefer  his  appeal  against  the 
illegality  and  injustice  of  the  decision  taken  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  ‘  I  am  come  here  voluntarily,’  said  he,  ‘  me  placer  sous  les 
foyers  de  votre  nation,  and  to  claim  the  rights  of  hospitality.  I  am 
not  even  a  prisoner  of  war.  If  I  were  a  prisoner  of  war,  you  would 
be  bound  to  treat  me  selon  le  droit  des  gens  ;  but  I  came  to  this 
country  a  passenger  on  board  one  of  your  ships  of  war,  after  a 
previous  negotiation  with  its  commander.  If  he  had  told  me  I  was 
to  be  a  prisoner,  I  should  not  have  come.  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
willing  to  receive  me  and  my  suite  on  board  and  to  carry  me  to 
England.  Admiral  Maitland  answered  that  he  would — and  this 
after  having  received,  and  after  telling  me  that  he  had  received,  the 
special  orders  of  his  Government  concerning  me.  C’etait  done  un 
piege  qu’on  m’a  tendu.  In  coming  on  board  a  British  ship  of  war, 
I  confided  myself  to  the  hospitality  of  the  British  nation  as  much  as 
if  I  had  entered  one  of  their  towns — une  vaisseau,  une  village,  tout 
cela  est  egal.  Quant  a  I’isle  de  St.  Helena,  e’est  l’ arret  de  ma  mort.  I 
protest  against  being  sent  thither,  and  I  protest  against  being  im¬ 
prisoned  in  a  fortress  in  this  country.  I  demand  to  be  received  as 
an  English  citizen.  I  know,  indeed,  that  I  cannot  be  admitted  to 
the  rights  of  an  Englishman  at  first.  Some  years  are  requisite  to 
entitle  one  to  be  domiciliated.  Well,  let  the  Prince  Regent  place 
me  during  that  time  under  any  surveillance  he  may  think  proper. 
Let  me  be  put  in  a  country  house  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  thirty 
leagues  from  the  sea.  Place  a  commissioner  about  me  to  examine 
my  correspondence  and  to  report  my  actions  ;  and  if  the  Prince 
Regent  should  require  my  parole,  perhaps  I  would  give  it.  There 
I  might  have  a  certain  degree  of  personal  liberty,  and  could  enjoy 
the  liberty  of  literature.  In  St.  Helena  I  should  not  live  three 
months  :  with  my  habits  and  constitution  it  would  be  immediate 
death.  I  am  used  to  ride  twenty  leagues  a  day.  What  am  I  to  do 
on  this  little  rock  at  the  end  of  the  world  ?  The  climate  is  too  hot 
for  me.  No,  I  will  not  go  to  St.  Helena  ;  Botany  Bay  is  better  than 
St.  Helena.  If  your  Government  wishes  to  put  me  to  death,  they 
may  kill  me  here.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  send  me  to  St.  Helena. 
I  prefer  death  to  St.  Helena,  and  what  good  is  my  death  to  you  ?  I 
can  do  you  no  harm.  I  am  no  longer  a  sovereign,  I  am  a  simple 
individual.  Besides,  times  and  affairs  are  altered.  What  danger 
could  result  from  my  living  as  a  private  person  in  the  heart  of 
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England  under  surveillance,  and  restricted  in  any  way  the  Govern¬ 
ment  might  imagine  necessary  ?  ’ 

Bonaparte  returned  frequently  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  had  come  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  insisted  that  he  had  been 
perfectly  free  in  his  choice,  and  that  he  had  preferred  confiding  to 
the  hospitality  and  generosity  of  the  British  people  rather  than  take 
any  other  course.  '  Why  should  I  have  not  gone  to  my  father-in- 
law,  or  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  is  my  personal  friend  ?  We 
have  become  enemies  because  he  wanted  to  annex  Poland  to  his 
dominions — and  my  popularity  among  the  Poles  was  in  his  way  ;  but 
otherwise  he  was  my  friend,  and  he  would  not  have  treated  me  in 
this  manner.  If  your  Government  acts  thus,  it  will  disgrace  itself  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe  ;  and  even  your  own  people  will  disapprove  and 
blame  its  conduct.  Besides,  you  do  not  know,  perhaps,  what  a 
feeling  my  death  will  create  both  in  France  and  Italy,  and  how  greatly 
the  character  of  England  will  suffer  if  my  blood  rests  here.  There 
is  a  high  opinion  of  the  justice  and  honour  of  England.  If  you  kill 
me,  your  reputation  will  be  lost  in  France  and  Italy,  and  it  will  cost 
the  loss  of  many  Englishmen.  There  never  has  been  a  similar 
instance  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  and  what  was  there  to  force 
me  to  the  step  I  took  ?  The  tricolor  flag  was  still  flying  in  Bordeaux, 
at  Nantes,  at  Rochefort ;  the  army  has  not  submitted  at  this  hour. 
I  could  have  joined  them  ;  or,  if  I  had  chosen  to  remain  in  France, 
what  could  have  prevented  my  remaining  concealed  for  years  among 
a  people  who  were  all  attached  to  me  ?  But  I  preferred  to  settle  as 
a  private  individual  in  England.’ 

Bonaparte  reverted  again  to  his  negotiations  with  Captain 
Maitland,  the  assurance  that  he  should  be  carried  to  England,  the 
honours  and  attentions  shown  to  him  by  Captain  Maitland  and 
Admiral  Hotham.  '  And  after  all,  has  this  been  a  snare  laid  for 
me  ?  If  you  now  kill  me,  it  will  be  an  eternal  disgrace  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  to  your  Government,  and  to  the  nation.  Ce  sera  une  lachete 
sans  exemple.  J’ai  offert  au  Prince  Regent  la  plus  belle  page  de  son 
histoire.  I  am  his  enemy,  and  I  place  myself  at  his  discretion.  I 
have  made  war  upon  you  for  twenty  years,  and  I  do  you  the  highest 
honour,  and  give  you  the  greatest  proof  of  my  confidence,  by  placing 
myself  voluntarily  in  the  hands  of  my  most  inveterate  enemies. 
Remember  what  I  have  been,  and  how  I  stood  among  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe.  This  courted  my  affection  ;  that  gave  me  his  daughter  ; 
all  sought  my  friendship.  I  was  an  Emperor,  acknowledged  so  by 
all  the  Powers  of  Europe  except  Great  Britain  ;  and  she  had  acknow- 
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ledged  and  treated  with  me  as  Chief  Consul  of  France.’  Then, 
turning  to  the  table  and  laying  his  finger  on  the  paper,  ‘  And,’  said 
he,  ‘  your  Government  have  not  the  right  to  style  me  General 
Bonaparte.  I  am  First  Consul,  and  I  ought  to  be  treated  as  such  if 
treated  with  at  all.  When  I  was  at  Elba  I  was  as  much  a  sovereign 
as  when  I  was  on  the  throne  of  France.  I  was  as  much  a  sovereign 
in  Elba  as  the  King  was  in  France.  We  had  each  our  flags.  I  had 
my  flag,’  he  repeated.  ‘We  had  each  our  ships,  our  troops.  To  be 
sure,’  said  he,  smiling,  ‘  mine  were  on  a  small  scale.  I  had  600 
soldiers,  and  he  had  200,000  ;  mais  enfin  je  lui  ai  fait  la  guerre  ;  je 
I’ai  battu,  je  V ai  chasse  du  pays,  et  je  Vai  detrone.  But  there  was 
nothing  in  all  this  to  alter  my  position  or  to  deprive  me  of  my  rank 
as  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.’ 

Napoleon  spoke  with  little  or  no  interruption  from  Lord  Keith 
or  myself.  He  sometimes  paused  as  for  a  reply.  I  could  only  say 
that  I  was  little  more  than  the  bearer  of  the  despatches  to  Lord 
Keith  ;  that  I  was  not  authorised  to  enter  into  discussions  ;  and 
that  I  could  only  undertake  to  hear  General  Bonaparte’s  repre¬ 
sentations  and  to  communicate  them  to  the  King’s  Ministers.  I 
observed  that  I  felt  convinced  that  the  chief  motive  which  had  made 
the  Government  fix  upon  St.  Helena  was  that  its  local  situation 
admitted  of  his  enjoying  there  a  greater  degree  of  indulgence  than 
could  be  admitted  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  Bonaparte  im¬ 
mediately  said,  ‘  Non,  non,  pour  St.  Helene  je  n’irai  pas ;  vous  ne 
voudriez  pas  y  alter — vous,  monsieur,  ni  vous,  milord.’  He  then 
renewed  his  protest  against  being  imprisoned  or  sent  to  St.  Helena. 
‘  Je  ne  sors  pas  d’ici.  Je  n’irai  pas  a  St.  Helene.  Je  ne  suis  pas  un 
Hercule,  mais  vous  ne  m’y  menerezpas.  Jeprefere  la  mort  ici.  You  found 
me  free ;  send  me  back  again.  Replace  me  in  the  state  you  found  me, 
and  which  I  quitted  only  under  the  impression  that  your  Admiral  was 
to  land  me  in  England.  If  your  Government  will  not  do  this,  and  will 
not  permit  me  to  reside  here,  let  me  go  to  the  United  States.  But  I 
appeal  to  your  laws,  and  I  throw  myself  on  their  protection  to 
prevent  my  being  sent  to  St.  Helena  or  being  shut  up  in  a  fortress. 

Bonaparte  inquired  when  the  Northumberland  was  likely  to  arrive 
and  to  be  ready  to  sail,  and  he  pressed  the  Admiral  to  take  no  step 
towards  removing  him  from  the  Bellerophon  before  the  Government 
should  have  been  informed  of  what  had  passed  on  this  occasion,  and 
should  have  signified  their  final  decision.  He  added  that,  as  to 
going  on  board  the  Northumberland,  he  could  not  do  it.  Je  n  irai 
pas — je  ne  sortirai  pas  d’ici.’ 
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Lord  Keith  appeared  to  think  that  even  if  the  Northumberland 
should  arrive,  this  delay  might  be  granted.  As  he  addressed  me,  I 
answered  that  I  could  give  no  opinion  upon  this  point,  and  that  it 
rested  with  his  Lordship  to  decide. 

Bonaparte  urged  me  to  acquaint  his  Majesty’s  Government 
without  the  least  delay  of  what  had  passed.  I  told  him  that  I  should 
despatch  a  written  report  immediately  ;  and  that  I  should  remain 
myself  at  Plymouth  until  the  next  day,  in  case  he  should  have 
anything  further  to  state.  Lord  Keith  asked  Napoleon  if  he  would 
wish  to  put  his  answer  in  writing.  He  said,  ‘  Non,  ce  monsieur 
entend  bien  le  frangais,  il  fera  le  proces  verbal,  il  est  dans  une  situation 
eminente  et  it  doit  etre  honnete  homme  ;  il  rendra  au  gouvernment  la 
reponse  qui  j’ai  donne.’ 

After  some  pause,  Bonaparte  began  again.  He  went  over  the 
same  grounds,  dwelling  particularly  upon  his  having  been  free  to 
come  or  not,  and  his  having  decided  to  come  here,  from  understanding 
that  Captain  Maitland,  acting  according  to  the  orders  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment  would  undertake  to  bring  him  in  safely  ;  upon  the  illegality 
of  sentencing  him  to  death  or  imprisonment  ;  and  his  desire  to  appeal 
formally  to  the  laws,  and  the  people  of  England  ;  upon  the  disgrace 
which  would  attach  to  the  nation,  and  particularly  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  repeated  his  desire  to  live  in  England  as  a  private  citizen 
under  any  restrictions,  and  with  a  Commissioner  to  watch  him, 
'  who  would  also  be  of  great  use  to  me  for  the  first  year  or  two,  in 
showing  me  what  I  ought  to  do  ’  ;  and,  he  added,  ‘  I  will  give  my 
word  of  honour  that  I  will  not  hold  any  correspondence  with  France, 
and  that  I  will  not  engage  in  any  political  affairs  whatever.’  Finally, 
he  repeated  his  fixed  determination  not  to  go  to  St.  Helena. 

We  made  our  bows  and  retired.  In  a  few  minutes  Bonaparte 
sent  for  Lord  Keith  again.  I  did  not  return  with  his  Lordship,  who 
remained  a  very  short  time. 

H.  G.  Bunbury. 


44.  Keith  to  Melville 

Ville  de  Paris,  in  Hamoaze, 
July  31,  1815. 

My  Lord,  Accompanied  by  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Bunbury  I 
this  morning  went  on  board  H.M.S.  Bellerophon  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  to  General  Bonaparte  the  intentions  of  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  pointed  out  in  your  Lordship’s  letter  of  the  28th. 
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After  common  civilities  had  passed,  I  began  to  read  to  General 
Bonaparte  the  first  paragraph  of  my  instructions,  and  the  remainder 
were  successfully  explained  by  Sir  Henry  Bunbury. 

General  Bonaparte  in  reply  adverted  to  the  state  of  his  health 
and  expressed  his  doubts  whether  he  would  be  compelled  to  quit 
England,  repeating  his  wish  for  permission  to  live  here  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  He  also  observed  that  he  had  no  power  ;  that  he  could  do 
no  harm  ;  that  he  would  give  his  word  of  honour  to  hold  no  com¬ 
munication  with  France  ;  that  he  could  have  remained  with  the 
Army  ;  it  was  not  an  act  of  necessity,  but  of  choice,  which  induced 
him  to  throw  himself  for  protection  into  the  hands  of  the  English  ; 
and  that  he  now  claimed  that  protection  out  of  justice  and  humanity. 

These  arguments  were  urged  in  various  points  of  view,  and  very 
frequently  repeated  ;  and  he  also  put  the  question  individually 
both  to  Sir  Henry  Bunbury  and  myself  (a  question  to  which  we  of 
course  made  no  reply)  ‘  what  we  should  do  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  ’ — adding  himself  ‘  Go  to  St.  Helena— no  !  no  !  I  prefer 
death— I  am  determined  not  to  go  on  board  the  Northumberland.’ 

Although  he  repeatedly  solicited  our  good  offices,  he  declined 
writing  any  observations  upon  the  paper  I  left  with  him  explaining 
the  intentions  of  H.M.  Government  ]  adding  at  the  same  time  that 
‘  he  felt  he  was  speaking  to  men  of  honour  ’ — to  which  I  replied  that 
it  was  my  duty  to  report  precisely  what  he  wished  to  be  conveyed 
to  my  superiors.  I  repeatedly  proposed  to  retire,  the  General 
continuing  to  urge  to  the  last  the  same  style  of  argument. 

A  conversation  that  passed  at  a  second  interview — when  Sir 
Henry  Bunbury  was  not  present,  your  Lordship  will  find  detailed  in 
the  enclosure.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


Enclosure.— After  Sir  Henry  Bunbury  and  myself  had  quitted 
the  cabin  and  retired  to  the  quarter-deck,  General  Bonaparte  begged 
to  see  me  again.  Upon  re-entering  the  cabin  he  asked  me  how  to 
advise  him.  I  replied,  '  I  am  an  officer  and  have  discharged  my 
duty.  I  have  left  the  heads  of  my  instructions  with  you  in  order 
that  you  may  observe  upon  them  if  you  consider  it  necessary.  I 
added,  ‘  Sir,  if  you  have  anything  more  to  urge,  I  must  beg  to  call 
in  Sir’  Henry  Bunbury.’  To  which  he  replied,  ‘  Oh  no,  it  is  un¬ 
necessary.’  . 

He  then  said  ‘  Can  you,  after  what  has  passed,  detain  me  until 

you  hear  from  London  ?  ’  To  which  I  answered,  ‘  that  will  depend 
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upon  the  arrival  of  the  other  Admiral,  of  whose  instructions  I  am 
ignorant.’ 

He  then  said,  ‘  Is  there  any  tribunal  to  which  I  can  apply  ?  ’ 
To  which  I  replied,  '  I  am  no  lawyer,  but  I  believe  none.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  there  is  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government 
to  render  your  situation  as  comfortable  as  is  consistent  with  pru¬ 
dence.’  He  immediately  took  up  the  papers  from  the  table  and  said 
with  animation,  1  How  so  !  St.  Helena  !  ’  To  which  I  observed 
‘  Sir,  it  is  surely  preferable  to  being  confined  in  a  smaller  space  in 
England,  or  being  sent  to  France,  or  perhaps  Russia.” 

‘  Russie !  Dieu  garde  !  ’  was  his  reply. 

I  then  withdrew. 

July  31,  1815. 

Keith. 


45.  Due  de  Rovigo  to  Keith 

Bellerophon, 
July  31,  1815. 

( Translation ) 

Monsieur  L’Amiral.  The  Emperor  has  just  informed  me  of  what 
refers  to  me  in  the  notification  you  have  made  to  him.  I-  cannot 
tell  you  how  troubled  I  am  at  the  exception  which  has  been  made 
in  my  case.  I  beg  your  Excellency  to  refer  without  delay  to  the 
British  Government  the  statement  which  I  have  the  honour  of 
addressing  to  you.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  go  to  St.  Helena. 
That  resolution  was  taken  in  view  of  the  duties  I  owe  to  my  large 
family.  But,  sir,  it  cannot  follow  that  the  exception  which  was 
made  on  account  of  my  refusal  must  separate  me  for  ever  from  my 
children,  whom  I  wish  to  rejoin.  It  is  an  explanation  of  that  step 
which  I  do  not  fear  to  demand. 

I  went  on  board  an  English  vessel  voluntarily  and  resigned  every 
employment  I  had  in  France.  My  intention  was  to  reside  in  England 
as  much  as  to  avoid  the  troubles  in  France.  I  placed  myself  with 
confidence  under  the  protection  of  the  hospitable  laws  of  England 
and  I  was  far  from  suspecting  the  trap  into  which  I  put  myself  in  all 
innocence.  The  news  from  France  informs  me  that  I  am  cited  to 
appear  before  a  military  tribunal.  I  do  not  fear  to  appear  before 
it,  but  only  when  things  have  become  calmer  and  the  demand  for 
private  vengeance,  always  prominent  at  the  beginning  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  will  be  extinguished,  because  my  conscience  tells  me  that  it  is 
not  that  which  I  have  to  fear. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  political  relations  between  England  and 
France  I  cannot  think  that  they  will  be  of  a  nature  which  would 
refuse  refuge  to  hunted  men  who  have  come  here  in  good  faith  and 
even  at  the  invitation  of  those  to  whom  they  surrendered. 

I  appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice  :  you  are  a  father  and  a  husband 
and  you  will  understand  my  situation.  If  England  rejects  me  I 
demand  my  liberty  and  permission  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  leave. 
If  your  Excellency  cannot  reassure  me  on  the  point  of  the  incon¬ 
ceivable  exception  made  in  my  case,  I  beg  that  you  will  have  the 
kindness  to  allow  me  to  communicate  with  a  lawyer  in  order  that  I 
may  take  the  necessary  steps  regarding  my  family  which  is  now  on 
the  road  from  Paris  to  London.  I  have  &c. 

Le  Due  de  Rovigo.1 


46.  General  Order 


Ville  de  Paris,  Hamoaze, 
August  1,  1815. 


The  men-of-war  at  anchor  near  the  Bellerophon  being  directed 
not  to  suffer  either  shore  boats  or  others,  either  by  night  or  by  day, 
to  approach  nearer  to  the  Bellerophon  than  one  cable  s  length,  nor 
to  permit  boats  of  any  sort  to  loiter  about  the  ship  even  at  that 
distance  either  from  curiosity  or  any  other  motive,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  has  observed  with  regret  that  boats  of  every  description  are 
allowed  to  approach  much  too  near  to  the  Bellerophon  ,  and  he 
therefore  calls  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  men-of-war  under 
his  command  to  the  said  Instructions,  as  well  as  to  the  General  Order 
upon  the  same  subject  issued  on  the  26th  instant,  and  directs  that 
if  any  officer  in  H.M.  service  or  any  persons  of  their  families  persists 
in  breaking  through  the  rules  laid  down,  or  approach  nearer  the 
Bellerophon  than  30  yards,  the  guard  boats  are  to  ascertain  by  any 
means  in  their  power  the  names  of  such  persons  and  report  the  same 
to  him  ;  and  if  any  shore  boats  attempt  to  resist  the  guard  boats, 
the  officers  are  to  report  the  names  of  the  rowers  and  of  the  boats, 
that  measures  may  be  taken  for  withdrawing  their  licences  to  ply 

in  future. 

Keith. 

1  A  similar  protest  was  received  at  the  same  time  from  General  Lallemand,  who 
stated  that  it  tas  his  intention  to  have  gone  to  the  US.. A.  »»<■> sane l« £ 
Captain  Maitland  merely  gave  him  a  passage  to  England.  He  p  had 

referred  to  Generals  Slade  and  Long  in  view  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners  ne  naa 
carried  out  with  them  in  1812.  He  asked  that  the  Prince  Regent  should  be  informed 

of  his  request. 
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47.  Lillicrap  to  Keith 

Eurotas,  Plymouth  Sound, 
August  2,  1815. 

My  Lord,  I  beg  to  transmit  a  list  of  the  persons’  names  who 
yesterday  afternoon  refused  to  keep  a  cable’s  length  from  the 
Bellerophon  after  having  been  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  officers  of  the 
guard  boats  belonging  to  H.M.  ship  under  my  command.  I  have  &c. 

J.  W.  Lillicrap. 

Dockyard  boat  No.  3,  who  refused  to  give  his  name 
Mr.  Arnold  belonging  to  the  Dockyard 
Mr.  Wallace  „  ,,  ,,  ,,  Shipwright 

Mr.  May  „  „  „ 

Lieut.  Gold  of  H.M.S.  Rhin 
Lieut.  Johnson  of  H.M.S.  V ille  de  Paris 
Lieut.  Justice  of  H.M.S.  Caledonia 
The  Ganges’  boat 

Mr.  William  Vickers  of  the  Dockyard 

Colonel  Rivers,  Quarter  Master  General 

Mr.  Boardman,  midshipman,  in  Sir  J.  Duckworth’s  barge 

Charles  Hole,  Elizabeth  sloop  of  Plymouth 

Mr.  Thompson,  Midshipman  of  H.M.S.  York 


48.  *  Keith  to  Melville 

Plymouth  Dock, 
August  2,  1815. 

My  Lord,  I  have  this  morning  seen  Capt.  Maitland  who  reports 
that  the  parties  on  board  seem  more  quiet  in  general.  But  that  the 
General  continues  to  say  he  will  not  quit  the  Bellerophon  to  go  into 
any  other  ship,  but  he  condescends  to  say  he  will  submit  to  be  con¬ 
fined  in  any  fortress  in  Great  Britain  which  is  appointed  by  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  mention  these  circumstances  in  any  official  shape, 
which  I  only  have  in  conversation  and  that  sent  directly  to  me.  I 
transmit  an  open  letter  addressed  to  General  Slade.1  The  boats 
were  a  bit  better  yesterday,  yet  so  thick  that  one  was  crushed  and 
a  man  drowned.  The  influx  of  people  is  prodigious  and  continued. 
I  have  &c. 

Keith. 

1  Missing.  See  note  on  Lallemand,  above.  No.  45. 
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49.  Melville  to  Keith 

Admiralty, 
August  2,  1815. 

My  Lord,  you  will  perceive  by  my  other  letters  what  you  probably 
anticipated,  that  we  cannot  allow  of  any  alteration  in  our  instruc¬ 
tions  respecting  the  disposal  of  Bonaparte.  He  must  therefore 
submit,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  not  compel  Sir  George  Cockburn  or 
Captain  Maitland  to  resort  to  measures  of  personal  compulsion.  I 
shall  be  sorry  if  all  his  attendants  refuse  to  accompany  him  ;  but 
if  they  shall,  there  is  no  help  for  it — he  must  still  go.  I  should 
particularly  wish  that  the  surgeon  should  go  with  him,  if  it  were 
only  for  a  limited  time,  till  his  place  could  be  supplied  by  another 
in  whom  Bonaparte  might  place  confidence  ;  but  as  Lord  Bathurst’s 
instructions  do  not  admit  of  any  expectation  being  held  out  that 
any  of  Bonaparte’s  attendants  will  be  allowed  to  quit  the  island 
during  his  life,  the  surgeon  now  with  him  ought  not  to  be  indulged 
with  that  hope. 

You  will  receive  what  is  perhaps,  and  most  probably,  unneces¬ 
sary — I  mean  official  instruction  on  no  account  to  permit  Bonaparte 
to  come  on  shore.  In  some  of  the  newspapers  a  notion  is  held  out 
that  he  may  be  brought  out  of  the  ship  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
The  serious  public  inconvenience  and  danger  which  would  arise 
from  such  an  occurrence,  even  though  he  might  not  escape  and  be 
remanded  by  the  judge  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  renders  it  indispensably 
our  duty  to  prevent  it,  and  also  to  protect  you,  or  rather  Captain 
Maitland  and  Sir  George  Cockburn,  by  the  peremptory  order  which 
we  have  sent  you.  If  we  were  to  receive  an  intimation  of  any  such 
proceeding  going  forward  here,  we  should  order  the  Bellerophon  to 
sea,  and  to  cruise  off  the  Start  or  elsewhere,  on  some  assigned 
rendezvous  to  meet  the  Northumberland.  We  may  possibly  have 
to  apply  to  Parliament  for  their  sanction  to  what  we  are  doing 
respecting  Bonaparte  and  the  safe  custody  of  his  person,  but  we 
must  do  our  duty  in  the  meantime. 

Whatever  the  expense  incurred  in  the  maintenance  of  the  party 
in  the  Bellerophon  and  Liffey  will  be  defrayed  on  application  of  the 
captains.  It  is  an  extraordinary  case,  and  we  must  pay  accordingly. 
Believe  me,  &c. 


Melville. 
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50.  Melville  to  Keith 


Admiralty, 
August  2,  1815. 

My  Lord,  I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  General 
Bonaparte  addressed  to  your  Lordship  and  which  you  have  trans¬ 
mitted  to  me.  It  appears  to  my  colleagues  as  well  as  to  myself  that 
a  document  of  that  description  ought  properly  to  be  kept  in  official 
custody,  and  the  original  is  accordingly  deposited  in  the  Admiralty 
Office.  I  have  &c. 

Melville. 


Enclosure. — Napoleon  to  Keith 

July  31,  1815. 

J’ai  lu  avec  attention  l’extrait  de  la  lettre  que  vous  m’avez  com¬ 
munique.  Je  vous  ai  fait  connaitre  tous  mes  sentiments.  Je  ne 
suis  point  prisonnier  de  guerre,  mais  je  suis  l’hote  de  l’Angleterre. 
Je  suis  venu  dans  ce  pays  sur  le  vaisseau  de  guerre  le  Better ophon 
apres  avoir  fait  communiquer  au  Capitaine  la  lettre  que  j’ecrivais 
au  Prince  Regent  et  en  avoir  regu  l’assurance  qu’il  avait  des  ordres 
qui  lui  prescrivaient  de  me  recevoir  a  son  bord  pour  me  transporter 
en  Angleterre  avec  ma  suite  si  je  me  presentais  pour  cela.  L’Amiral 
Hotham  m’a  depuis  reitere  les  memes  choses.  Du  moment  que 
j’ai  ete  regu  librement  sur  le  Better  ophon  je  me  suis  trouve  sur  la 
protection  des  lois  de  votre  pays. 

Je  prefere  la  mort  a  aller  a  St.  Helene,  ou  a  £tre  enferme  dans 
une  citadelle  quelconque.  Je  desire  vivre  dans  l’interieur  de 
1’ Angleterre  sous  la  protection  de  la  surveillance  des  lois,  et  en  prenant 
tous  les  engagements  et  mesures  qui  pourraient  £tre  juges  con- 
venables  ;  je  ne  veux  entretenir  aucune  correspondance  avec  la 
France,  ni  me  meler  d’aucunes  affaires  politiques.  Depuis  mon 
abdication  mon  intention  a  toujours  ete  de  me  domicilier  dans  le 
sein  d’un  des  deux  etats,  les  Etats-Unis  ou  l’Angleterre. 

Je  me  flatte  que  vous,  milord,  et  le  sous-secretaire  d’etat  ferez 
un  recit  hdele  de  tous  les  details  dans  lesquels  je  suis  entre  pour 
vous  prouver  les  droits  de  ma  position.  C’est  a  l’honneur  du  Prince 
Regent  et  a  la  protection  des  lois  de  votre  pays  que  j’ai  mis,  et  que 
je  mets,  ma  confiance. 

Napoleon. 

Le  31  Juillet,  1815. 
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51.  Melville  to  Keith 

August  3. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  have  nothing  to  state  in  addition  to  what  I  wrote 
yesterday  except  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  the  1st  and 
also  Capt.  Maitland’s  extraordinary  communication.1  I  shall  not 
answer  the  latter  till  Bonaparte  has  sailed.  We  have  sent  you  a 
telegraphic  message  to-day  for  Bonaparte  to  take  a  cruise  till  every¬ 
thing  is  ready  for  him,  and  we  have  sent  a  messenger  with  a  similar 
order  ;  he  ought  to  arrive  at  Plymouth  to-morrow  afternoon.  The 
Northumberland  has  sailed  from  Portsmouth.  I  shall  not  answer 
Messrs.  Savary  and  Lallemand  till  Bonaparte  is  gone.  Believe  me  &c. 

Melville. 


52.  *  Keith  to  Melville 

Plymouth  Dock, 
August  3,  1815. 

My  Lord,  The  French  have  been  more  quiet  than  usual  last  night, 
but  they  have  been  enquiring  if  it  was  possible  to  swim  on  shore, 
or  if  the  gunboats  would  fire  on  them.  The  General  persists  in  his 
determination  not  to  quit  the  ship,  at  least  he  says  so. 

The  Glasgow  has  anchored.  Capt.  Lloyd  permitted  Captain 
Duncan  to  go  into  Brest.  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Capt.  Duncan  des- 
scribes  the  place  in  a  most  distressed  state,  and  seems  to  think  the 
King  has  few  friends  there.  I  have  desired  him  to  put  on  paper  his 
recollections  which  the  French  Government  might  like  to  see.  Every¬ 
one  has  a  cockade,  three-coloured  on  one  side,  white  on  the  other. 
The  inhabitants  are  quiet,  soldiers  and  sailors  abusive. 

A  Frenchman  calling  himself  Chev.  de  St.  Grieg  went  off  to  the 
Bellerophon  the  other  day  and  when  stopped  by  the  guard  boat  said 
he  wanted  to  see  the  Emperor  and  presented  papers,  which  I  have, 
but  the  officers  did  not  secure  the  man.  I  have  sent  to  seek  for  him 
and  if  he  cannot  give  a  good  account  of  himself  I  will  send  him  to 
prison  and  his  papers  to  the  Admiralty.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


53.  Keith  to  Maitland 

Ville  de  Paris,  Hamoaze, 
August  3,  1815. 

Sir,  I  herewith  return  the  certificates  of  James  Dowling,  servant 
to  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  and  you  are  to  acquaint  him  that  his  request 

1  On  behalf  of  Savary  and  Lallemand.  See  Maitland,  145. 
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to  be  permitted  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  friends  in 
Surrey  cannot  be  complied  with,  at  least  until  Bonaparte  shall  have 
sailed,  and  in  the  meantime  he  is  not  to  quit  the  ship.  I  am  &c. 

Keith. 


54.  Secretary  of  Admiralty  to  Keith 

Admiralty  Office, 
August  3,  1815. 

My  Lord,  As  it  appears  that  considerable  inconvenience  is 
occasioned  by  the  continuance  of  General  Bonaparte  in  Plymouth 
Sound,  I  have  to  signify  to  your  Lordship  the  commands  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  that  you  do  immediately, 
on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  order  Admiral  Sir  B.  Hallowell  in  the 
Tonnant  to  take  the  Bellerophon  under  his  command,  together  with 
any  frigate  you  may  please  to  appropriate  to  this  service  ;  and 
putting  to  sea  with  all  possible  expedition,  proceed  to  cruise  with 
the  three  ships  (the  Bellerophon  having  the  General  and  his  suite  on 
board)  off  the  Start,  or  other  such  rendezvous  as  your  Lordship  may 
judge  proper,  until  they  shall  be  joined  by  Sir  George  Cockburn  in 
the  Northumberland  ;  when  General  Bonaparte  and  the  persons  who 
are  to  accompany  him  to  St.  Helena  are  to  be  transported  to  the 
latter  ship,  which  is  to  proceed  immediately  afterwards  in  execution 
of  their  Lordships’  former  orders.  In  case  of  unfavourable  weather, 
Sir  Benjamin  Hallowell  is  authorised  to  take  shelter  in  Torbay,  or 
such  other  anchorage  as  your  Lordship  may  appoint,  and  the  transfer 
of  General  Bonaparte  to  the  Northumberland,  if  it  cannot  be  made  at 
sea,  which  would  be  most  desirable,  may  be  made  at  the  said  anchor¬ 
age.  Sir  George  Cockburn  may  perhaps  fall  in  with  this  squadron 
before  he  reaches  Plymouth  ;  but  as  it  is  conceived  that  he  may 
have  some  arrangements  to  make  which  may  make  it  convenient  to 
him  to  come  to  Plymouth,  Sir  Benjamin  Hallowell  should  acquaint 
him  that  he  should  proceed  to  the  Sound  or  Cawsand  Bay,  and 
should  afterwards  return  to  the  rendezvous,  or  the  anchorage  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  Bonaparte  on  board. 

On  the  arrival  of  Sir  George  at  Plymouth,  your  Lordship  will 
communicate  these  instructions  to  that  officer,  and  you  will  urge 
him  to  make  his  arrangements  at  that  port  and  sail  again  in  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  orders  with  the  greatest  expedition.  My  Lords  reckon 
confidently  on  the  zeal  and  vigilance  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hallowell  to 
keep  the  Bellerophon  in  sight,  and  to  prevent  any  communication 
with  her  whatever  ;  and  when  the  General  and  those  who  accompany 
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him  shall  be  safely  on  board  the  Northumberland,  and  that  ship  has 
proceeded  on  her  voyage,  he  is  to  return  with  the  ships  to  Plymouth 
Sound,  the  remaining  part  of  Bonaparte’s  suite  continuing  on  board 
the  Bellerophon  for  further  orders. 

Those  persons  of  Bonaparte’s  suite  who  are  not  on  board  the 
Bellerophon  should  be  transferred  to  the  Tonnant,  unless  they  should 
already  be  in  the  frigate  which  may  be  appointed  to  accompany 
those  ships. 

It  has  been  stated  to  their  Lordships  that  some  persons  of  the 
General’s  suite  on  board  the  Bellerophon  have  used  violent  and 
threatening  language.  Your  Lordship  will  therefore,  if  you  judge 
it  necessary,  take  measures  for  removing  such  persons  from  the 
Bellerophon  to  the  Tonnant.  In  the  event  of  General  Bonaparte 
or  any  of  his  suite  escaping  to  the  shore — which,  however,  it  may  be 
hoped  is  impossible — your  Lordship  will  take  the  most  active 
measures  in  securing  them  and  sending  them  back  on  board  the  ship. 
It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  observe  to  your  Lordship  that  the  most 
profound  secrecy  should  be  observed  on  the  subject  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  directed  in  this  letter,  which  indeed  need  be  communicated 
only  to  Sir  Benjamin  Hallo  well  and  Sir  George  Cockburn.  I  have  &c. 

J.  W.  Croker. 

55.  Keith  to  Secretary  of  Admiralty 

Ville  de  Paris,  Hamoaze, 
August  4,  1815. 

Sir,  In  consequence  of  the  telegraphic  message  which  was  par¬ 
tially  and  indistinctly  received  last  night,  and  their  Lordships’  orders 
received  by  this  morning’s  post,  I  have  decided  on  embarking  in  the 
Tonnant  and  proceeding  off  the  Start  with  that  ship,  the  Bellerophon 
and  Eurotas  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  Northumberland  and 
more  effectually  executing  their  Lordships’  directions  respecting 
General  Bonaparte.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


56.  Keith  to  Maitland 

Tonnant,  at  sea, 
August  4,  1815. 

Sir,  You  are  to  acquaint  General  Bonaparte  that  I  have  this 
morning  received  the  final  directions  of  H.M.  Government  respecting 
him  ;  and  as  not  the  slightest  alteration  is  to  be  made  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  already  communicated  to  him,  you  are  to  request  him  to 
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furnish  you,  for  my  information,  with  the  names  of  the  persons  whom 
he  wishes  to  accompany  him  to  St.  Helena. 

I  am  in  hourly  expectation  of  meeting  Rear-Admiral  Sir  George 
Cockburn  in  the  Northumberland  and  any  further  delay  will  therefore 
be  inconvenient.  I  am  &c. 


57.  Napoleon  to  Keith 

[August  4,  1815]. 

Je  proteste  solenellement  ici,  a  la  face  du  ciel  et  des  hommes, 
contre  la  violence  qui  m’est  faite,  contre  la  violation  de  mes  droits 
les  plus  sacres,  en  disposant,  par  la  force,  de  ma  personne  et  de  ma 
liberty.  Je  suis  venu  librement  a  bord  du  Bellerophon.  Je  ne  suis 
point  prisonnier.  Je  suis  l’hote  de  l’Angleterre.  J'y  suis  venu  a 
l’instigation  meme  du  Capitaine,  qui  a  dit  avoir  des  ordres  du 
Gouvernement  de  me  recevoir  et  de  me  conduire  en  Angleterre  avec 
ma  suite,  si  cela  m’etait  agreable.  Je  me  suis  presente  de  bonne  foi 
pour  venir  me  mettre  sous  la  protection  des  lois  d’ Angleterre. 
Aussitot  assis  a  bord  du  Bellerophon  je  fus  sur  les  foyers  du  Peuple 
Britannique.  Si  le  Gouvernement,  en  donnant  des  ordres  au  Capi¬ 
taine  du  Bellerophon  de  me  recevoir,  ainsi  que  ma  suite,  n’a  voulu 
que  tendre  une  embuche,  il  a  forfait  a  l’honneur  et  fletri  son  pavilion. 

Si  cette  acte  se  consommait,  ce  serait  en  vain  que  les  Anglais 
voudraient  parler  a  l’Europe  de  leur  loyaute,  de  leur  lois  et  de  leur 
liberte.  La  foi  britannique  se  trouvera  perdue  dans  Vhospitalite  du 
Bellerophon.  J’en  appelle  a  l’histoire.  Elle  dira  qu’un  ennemi,  qui 
fit  20  ans  la  guerre  au  peuple  anglais,  vint  librement,  dans  son  in¬ 
fortune,  chercher  un  asile  sous  les  lois — quelle  plus  eclatante  preuve 
pouvait-il  lui  donner  de  son  estime  et  de  sa  confiance  ?  Mais  com¬ 
ment  repondit-on  en  Angleterre  a  une  telle  magnanimite  ?  On 
feignit  de  tendre  une  main  hospitaliere  a  cet  ennemi,  et  quand  il  se 
fut  livre  de  bonne  foi,  on  l’immola. 

Napoleon. 

Au  bord  du  Bellerophon,  Le  4  Aout,  1815. 1 


58.  Mackenrot  to  Keith 

King’s  Arms  Tavern,  Plymouth  Dock, 
August  4,  1815. 

My  Lord,  I  arrived  this  morning  from  London  with  a  writ  issued 
by  the  Court  of  the  King’s  Bench  to  subpoena  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
as  a  witness  in  a  trial  impending  in  that  Court. 

1  The  original  of  this  letter  is  in  the  British  Museum,  Add.  MSS.  41,084. 
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I  was  extremely  anxious  of  waiting  on  your  Lordship,  most 
humbly  to  solicit  your  permission  to  serve  such  a  process  on  your 
said  prisoner,  but  unfortunately  could  not  obtain  any  admittance 
into  your  presence,  neither  at  your  own  house,  nor  at  the  two 
offices,  nor  on  board  H.M.S.  Tonnant,  where  your  Lordship  was  said 
to  be. 

I  humbly  entreat  your  Lordship  to  consider  that  an  evasion  to 
give  due  facility  to  the  execution  of  any  process  would  amount  to 
a  high  contempt  against  that  Honble.  Court  from  whence  it  issued 
and  that  under  the  continuance  of  such  circumstances  I  shall  be 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  making  my  return  accordingly. 
Leaving  the  issue  to  your  Lordship’s  discretion,  I  shall  remain  here 
until  to-morrow  night.  And  to  remove  all  doubts  from  your  mind 
I  beg  leave  to  enclose  a  copy  of  the  writ  for  your  perusal,  having 
exhibited  the  original  to  Sir  Thomas  Duckworth  as  likewise  to  your 
secretary  and  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself  with  greatest 
respect. 

A.  Mackenrot. 


Enclosure. — THE  WRIT 

George  the  Third  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  Admiral  Willaumez  and  Jerome  Bonaparte  greeting  ; 
We  command  you  and  every  of  you  that  all  other  things  set  aside 
and  every  of  you  appearing  in  your  proper  person  before  our  right 
truly  and  well  beloved  Edward,  Lord  EHenborough,  our  Chief 
Justice  assigned  to  hold  pleas  in  our  court  before  us  on  Friday  the 
tenth  of  November  by  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  same 
day  to  testify  the  truth  according  to  your  knowledge  in  a  certain 
action  now  in  our  Court  before  us  in  our  said  Court  depending  be¬ 
tween  Sir  Alexander  Forrester  Cochrane,  Knight,  plaintiff,  and 
Anthony  Mackenrot,  defendant  of  a  plea  of  trespass  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant,  and  at  the  aforesaid  day  by  a  jury  of  the  country 
between  the  parties  aforesaid  of  the  place  aforesaid  to  be  tried ;  and 
this  you  nor  any  of  you  shall  in  no  wise  omit  under  penalty  of  every 
of  you  of  £100.  Witness  Edward,  Lord  EHenborough  of  Westminster 
the  fourteenth  day  of  June  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  our  reign. 


Law  and  Markham. 
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59.  *  Keith  to  Melville 

Off  Bolt  Head, 
August  5,  1815. 

My  Lord,  I  am  not  sure  it  would  be  convenient  for  me  to  land 
at  Plymouth  before  Bonaparte  is  delivered  to  Sir  George  Cockburn. 
Admitting  he  was  on  the  ship  under  Hallowell’s  flag,  that  officer  being 
under  my  orders,  I  would  be  considered  liable  to  the  court.  I  have 
ordered  the  Dragon  to  bring  out  Sir  Ben  Hallowell  in  the  event  of 
Sir  George  wishing  to  go  into  Plymouth,  when  I  could  go  on  board 
from  the  Dragon,  but  I  have  already  written  to  Sir  J.  Duckworth  to 
hold  Sir  George’s  squadron  ready  to  sail  when  a  signal  shall  be  made 
by  the  Rear-Admiral.  I  also  have  small  vessels  which  can  carry 
orders  to  Plymouth  or  Torbay.  The  Norge  is  on  signal  and  I  in¬ 
structed  her  captain  to  inform  the  Rear-Admiral  of  any  situation 
if  the  Northumberland  should  be  met  with  in  the  Channel.  I  send  a 
formal  protest  from  General  Bonaparte  against  all  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  but  he  mistakes  one  point :  Capt. 
Maitland,  in  common  with  all  the  other  captains,  had  orders  to  take 
them  and  detain  his  person,  but  no  one  foresaw  that  Capt.  Maitland 
was  to  take  him  (sic),  nor  could  it  be  foreseen  that  to  avoid  a  greater 
evil  he,  Bonaparte,  was  to  fly  on  board  any  one  particular  ship.  Had 
the  General  been  on  board  of  an  American  ship  and  found  a  British 
ship  coming  fast  upon  them  and  got  into  a  boat  and  come  to  the 
British  ship,  could  that  have  been  considered  voluntary  surrender 
or  a  capture  ?  I  am  &c. 

Keith. 


60.  Mackenrot  to  Napoleon 

Plymouth  Dock, 
August  6,  1815. 

(Translation) 

Sire,  I  have  been  at  Plymouth  Dock  since  Friday  morning,  being 
the  bearer  of  a  summons  from  the  Court  of  the  King’s  Bench  for 
Your  Majesty,  demanding  your  presence  at  London  on  November  10 
next. 

Although  I  desire  to  deliver  this  authentic  document  into  Your 
Majesty’s  hands  personally,  Admiral  Lord  Keith  has  constantly 
escaped  the  presentation  of  this  writ  emanating  from  a  Supreme 
Court,  although  he  should  be  obliged  to  submit  to  it  ;  in  spite  of 
that  I  have  not  ceased  to  follow  his  movements  on  board  the  T onnant, 
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where  he  denied  me  access  twice  before  quitting  Plymouth  Sound. 
However  I  shall  make  every  possible  effort  to  obtain  the  ends  of 
justice,  both  public  and  constitutional,  in  order  to  make  Your 
Majesty  appear  in  the  said  Court  to  bear  witness  on  my  behalf  in  a 
cause  celebre,  and  as  long  as  law  reigns  in  England  I  shall  not  despair. 

In  any  case  I  beg  Your  Majesty  to  do  me  the  honour  of  entrusting 
me  with  your  orders,  or  with  your  correspondence,  if  that  is  prac¬ 
ticable,  in  return  for  which  I  dare  to  offer  my  commercial  services 
in  London  ( mes  services  mercantiles  sur  la  place  de  Londres). 

I  have  also  a  private  letter  for  Count  Bertrand,  but  at  the  moment 
I  dare  only  send  these  few  words  by  means  of  the  ordinary  post,  to 
assure  Your  Majesty  of  my  sentiments  of  respect  and  admiration, 
and  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sire,  the  humble  servant  of  Your 
Majesty, 

A.  Mackenrot 

Negociant  de  Londres. 


61.  *  Keith  to  Melville 

Off  the  Start, 
August  6. 

My  Lord,  Sir  John  Duckworth  sent  me  your  Lordship’s  note 
which  is  dated  the  3rd  and  I  received  it  last  night.  By  the  same 
conveyance  I  received  the  enclosure  [Mackenrot ’s  writ]  which  had 
been  left  at  my  house.  The  seal  has  [?]  on  it  for  concealment.  I 
submit  to  your  Lordship  whether  it  is  better  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
letter  at  all,  as  it  cannot  be  proved  that  it  was  delivered  and  is  only 
a  copy  ;  or  to  state  that  I  got  it  at  sea  at  a  given  time  and  place  so 
long  after  the  date  that  no  reply  could  be  made  to  the  letter  as  I  was 
out  of  the  kingdom  at  the  time.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  person 
is  an  officer  of  the  Court,  but  this  may  be  only  pretence.  I  am  certain 
he  was  not  refused  access  to  any  ship  on  which  I  actually  was,  nor 
was  I  in  any  ship  at  the  time  of  his  coming  alongside  to  enquire  for 
me.  I  have  always  left  the  ship  before  he  came  too  near  and  at  last 
went  out  to  sea.  Soon  after  sunrise  he  manned  a  fast  rowing  boat 
and  rowed  round  all  the  ships.  A  signal  was  made  not  to  suffer 
communication.  We  were  ten  miles  off  the  land.  The  N orthumber- 
land  has  made  the  signal  and  we  shall  soon  be  on  board  that  ship. 
I  have  &c. 


Keith. 
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62.  Keith  to  Melville 

Tonnant,  at  anchor  under  Berry  Head, 
August  7,  1815,  6  p.m. 

My  Lord,  From  the  state  of  the  weather  when  I  fell  in  yesterday 
with  H.M.S.  Northumberland  I  considered  it  right  to  stand  for  this 
anchorage  as  affording  greater  facility  for  removing  General  Bona¬ 
parte  ;  and  I  arrived  here  at  half  past  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Soon  after  the  ships  anchored  Captain  Maitland  came  on  board 
and  stated  that  Bonaparte  was  anxious  to  see  me,  and  that  Count 
Bertrand  was  also  desirous  of  having  a  previous  interview.  Captain 
Maitland  was  therefore  immediately  despatched  to  bring  the  latter 
on  board  the  T onnant. 

Count  Bertrand  commenced  the  conversation  by  enquiring  into 
the  intentions  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  Generals  Savary 
and  Lallemand  ;  but  on  being  explicitly  informed  that  there  were 
no  orders  respecting  them,  and  that  the  exception  against  them 
remained  in  full  force,  he  gave  the  names  of  the  persons  whom  it  was 
proposed  should  accompany  Bonaparte  to  St.  Helena.  He  was  then 
desired  to  prepare  a  list  of  the  said  persons  in  writing  ;  and  as  he 
requested  in  the  name  of  Bonaparte  that  Count  de  Las  Cases  might 
be  permitted  in  the  capacity  of  Secretary  instead  of  the  Surgeon, 
who  was  unwilling  to  accompany  him  and  whom  he  did  not  wish  to 
take  against  his  inclination.  Sir  George  Cockbum  and  myself  were 
of  opinion  that  this  was  a  concession  of  which  H.M.  Government 
would  not  disapprove,  and  we  therefore  acceded  to  it ;  but  to  a 
most  pressing  solicitation  that  a  person  named  Piontkowski,  who 
was  formerly  a  captain  in  the  Polish  service  but  had  accompanied 
Bonaparte  to  Elba  and  had  there  as  well  as  since  served  as  a  private, 
might  be  allowed  to  go  as  a  domestic,  we  considered  it  right  to  give 
a  most  decided  and  positive  refusal,  and  as  permission  was  also 
requested  for  the  Surgeon  of  the  Bellerophon  to  attend  him  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  speaking  the  Italian  language,  the  Count  was  informed 
that  that  could  only  be  taken  into  consideration  upon  a  special 
application  being  received  in  writing,  especially  as  the  number  of 
persons  allowed  by  Government  would  be  complete  without  a 
Surgeon,  from  the  Count  de  Las  Cases  being  permitted  to  go  as 
Secretary. 

Sir  George  Cockburn  then  delivered  to  Count  Bertrand  an  extract 
of  such  parts  of  his  Instructions  as  he  considered  it  right  to  be  com¬ 
municated  to  Bonaparte  ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  Count  should 
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explain  them,  and  report  when  the  General  would  be  willing  to 
receive  the  visit  he  had  solicited  by  Captain  Maitland. 

At  half  past  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  accompanied  by  Sir 
George  Cockburn  and  my  Secretary  Mr.  Meek  (the  latter  of  whom 
I  considered  it  necessary  to  take  with  me  as  a  witness  in  consequence 
of  Sir  George  Cockburn’s  being  about  to  leave  the  kingdom)  I  went 
on  board  the  Bellerophon  and  after  the  customary  civilities  upon 
entering  the  after  cabin  (where  the  General  had  remained  since 
leaving  Plymouth  Sound  on  the  4th  inst.  without  coming  on  deck 
or  making  his  appearance  at  table)  Bonaparte  commenced  the  con¬ 
versation  by  protesting  against  the  measures  adopted  with  regard 
to  him  by  the  British  Government,  repeating  in  detail,  and  almost 
verbatim,  the  language  and  reasoning  contained  in  his  protest,  to 
which  he  referred,  observing  that  he  came  freely  on  board  the 
Bellerophon  ;  that  he  was  not  a  prisoner  ;  that  he  threw  himself 
upon  the  hospitality  of  the  country  upon  which  he  had  made  war 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years  ;  that  he  sought  an  asylum  there  under 
the  protection  of  its  laws  ;  that  he  embarked  even  at  the  instigation 
of  Captain  Maitland,  who  told  him  that  he  had  orders  from  his 
Government  to  convey  him  to  England  ;  that  as  soon  as  he  was  on 
board  the  Bellerophon  he  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws 
of  the  country  ;  that  all  Captain  Maitland  had  done  was  only  a  snare 
to  entrap  him  ;  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  a  Habeas 
Corpus,  but  was  deprived  of  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  and  thereby 
frustrating  the  measures  now  pursued  against  his  rights  and  liberty  ; 
that  with  regard  to  the  orders  to  consider  him  only  as  General 
Bonaparte,  the  Government  acted  with  injustice  and  inconsistency, 
as  they  had  treated  with  him  as  First  Consul,  had  received  his  am¬ 
bassador,  and  had  sent  an  ambassador  to  him — but,  added  he  with  a 
smile,  that  was  a  trifle — that  was  nothing  compared  with  their 
present  conduct  towards  him,  which  was  a  violation  of  every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  justice,  humanity  and  generosity,  and  which  he  was  morally 
certain,  although  he  was  but  indifferently  informed  of  matters  in 
England,  was  not  less  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  English  people 
than  to  those  of  Europe  in  general. 

I  then  observed  that  his  protest  had  been  forwarded  to  Govern¬ 
ment  the  moment  that  it  had  been  received  ;  and  that  as  myself 
and  Sir  George  Cockburn  were  officers  in  the  execution  of  a  duty 
prescribed  to  us  by  our  superiors,  we  could  only  listen  to  the  remarks 
he  had  made,  but  were  not  authorised  to  answer  them.  The  General 
replied  that  that  he  was  perfectly  aware  of,  but  as  we  were  the  only 
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persons  permitted  to  approach  him,  he  owed  it  to  himself  and  to 
the  world  to  protest  before  us,  and  he  did  it  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  against  the  measures  pursued  by  our  Government  with 
regard  to  him— adding  that  he  trusted  a  faithful  report  would  be 
made  of  all  he  had  said. 

I  then  asked  General  Bonaparte  if  he  had  read  the  extract  of 
Sir  George  Cockburn’s  Instructions  which  that  officer  had  delivered 
to  Count  Bertrand  for  his  information.  He  replied  he  had  not  ; 
that  the  Count  had  not  yet  finished  the  translation  ;  but  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  no  consequence  whatever,  as  the  British  Government 
appeared  to  have  taken  its  course  of  proceedings  with  respect  to 
him,  and  seemed  resolved  on  pursuing  that  course  even  to  his  death. 

Sir  George  Cockburn  then  enquired  at  what  time  he  would  be 
ready  to  remove  to  the  N orthumberland ,  and  he  replied  any  hour  he 
pleased  after  breakfast,  which  was  generally  at  about  ten  o’clock. 
Some  unimportant  conversation  then  ensued  as  to  St.  Helena,  the 
extent  of  Sir  George  Cockburn’s  command  etc.,  and  presently 
afterwards  I  withdrew. 

At  eight  o’clock  this  morning  Captain  Maitland  came  on  board 
to  state  that  Count  Las  Cases  was  desirous  of  presenting  in  person 
a  letter  from  General  Bonaparte.  This  interview  I  granted,  when 
Count  Las  Cases  delivered  to  me  the  enclosed  papers  (Ai),  containing 
a  remonstrance  and  demand  from  General  Bonaparte  of  certain 
authentic  documents  therein  mentioned  to  enable  him  to  obtain 
judicial  redress  hereafter  from  the  laws  of  England  for  the  present 
proceedings  against  him.  To  this  paper  I  returned  the  accompanying 
answer  marked  A  (A2). 

At  half  past  nine  o’clock  Rear-Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburn 
went  on  board  the  Bellerophon  to  take  an  inventory  of  General 
Bonaparte’s  effects  and  those  of  his  suite  previously  to  their  removal, 
and  before  eleven  o’clock  the  Rear-Admiral  sent  me  a  message  to 
say  that  everything  was  nearly  finished. 

I  then  went  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  but  found  that  the  General 
was  engaged  with  Count  Bertrand.  It  was  some  time  before  I  saw 
him,  when  he  repeated  his  former  protestations,  and  added  ‘  I  do 
not  voluntarily  go  either  from  this  ship  or  from  England  ;  it  is  you, 
Admiral,  who  take  me.'  To  this  I  replied,  ‘  I  hope.  Sir,  that  you 
will  not  reduce  an  officer  like  me  to  do  so  disagreeable  an  act  as  to 
use  force  towards  your  person.’  He  answered,  ‘  Oh  no,  you  shall 
order  me.’  I  replied,  ‘  I  shall  attend  you  at  your  convenience  in 
my  barge,  and  I  beg  not  to  hurry  you.’  He  thanked  me,  and  said 
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he  wished  to  speak  to  Bertrand.  I  then  retired,  and  sent  that 
officer  into  the  after  cabin.  It  was  nearly  two  hours  after  this 
period  before  General  Bonaparte  finished  his  letters,  conversations, 
and  giving  audience  to  the  officers  to  take  leave,  some  of  whom  shed 
tears  while  he  appeared  to  bear  it  well.  He  had  a  long  interview 
with  Count  Bertrand  and  his  wife,  the  latter  of  whom  I  believe  he 
did  not  wish  to  go  to  St.  Helena.  He  then  came  out  of  the  cabin  and 
said,  '  I  am  at  your  orders.’ 

Before  leaving  the  Bellerophon,  which  was  about  half  past  one 
o’clock,  he  thanked  Captain  Maitland  for  the  attention  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  him.  He  then  turned  to  the  officers  and  did  the  same 
and  added  ‘  to  all  your  crew,’  bowing  at  the  same  time  to  the  ship’s 
company.  He  was  received  on  the  quarter-deck  with  a  Guard  in  the 
manner  usual  for  a  General  Officer  and  went  into  the  barge  alongside, 
into  which  I  also  sent  all  those  of  his  suite  whom  he  chose  to  name — 
Count  Bertrand  and  his  wife.  General  Montholon  and  his  wife, 
General  Gourgaud  and  Count  de  Las  Cases,  and  then  followed  myself, 
which  induced  him  to  observe  ‘  Do  you  take  the  trouble  of  going  in 
the  boat  ? — I  am  obliged  to  you,  Admiral.’  In  the  boat  he  appeared 
to  be  in  perfect  good  humour,  talking  of  Egypt,  St.  Helena,  of  my 
former  name  being  Elphinstone,  and  many  other  subjects,  and 
joking  with  the  ladies  about  being  sea-sick. 

Upon  arriving  on  board  the  Northumberland  he  was  received  by 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburn  on  the  gangway,  and  by  a  Guard 
in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  I  accompanied  him  to  look  at 
the  accommodation  provided  for  him,  with  which  he  appeared  to  be 
well  satisfied,  saying,  ‘  The  apartments  are  convenient,  and  you  see 
I  carry  with  me  my  little  green  bed,’  pointing  to  a  small  tent  bed. 
Immediately  afterwards  I  took  my  leave  and  withdrew. 

Previously  to  quitting  the  Northumberland  Count  Bertrand 
delivered  to  me  the  accompanying  letters  : — 

B.  One  from  himself  enclosing  a  list  of  persons  whom  General 
Bonaparte  had  chosen  to  accompany  him  to  St.  Helena. 

C.  A  letter  from  Count  Bertrand  stating  that  Bonaparte’s  surgeon 
had  refused  to  accompany  him,  and  requesting  in  the  General’s 
name  that  Mr.  O’Meara,  surgeon  of  the  Bellerophon,  might  be 
appointed  in  his  room. 

D.  A  letter  from  Count  Bertrand  requesting  permission  to  return 
to  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

E.  A  letter  from  Count  Bertrand  preferring  a  similar  request  from 
Marchand,  Pierron  and  Le  Sage  {sic),  three  domestics.  [Omitted.] 
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F.  A  letter  from  General  Gourgaud,  soliciting  authority  to  return 
to  Europe  whenever  he  declared  his  wish  to  that  effect  to  the 
Governor  of  St.  Helena. 

G.  A  similar  letter  from  Countess  Montholon  on  behalf  of  herself, 
her  husband  and  child.  [Omitted.] 

H.  A  note  from  Count  Bertrand  requesting  Guillaume  Landresse, 
one  of  his  domestics,  may  be  sent  to  Ostend.  [Omitted.] 

Before  quitting  the  Northumberland  I  ascertained  from  Sir  George 
Cockburn  that  he  had  clearly  explained  to  the  officers  and  other 
persons  accompanying  Bonaparte  the  restraint  to  which  they  would 
be  exposed. 

Having  thus  reported  to  your  Lordship,  for  the  information  of 
H.M.  Government,  the  most  material  circumstances  that  have 
occurred  on  this  interesting  occasion,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  submit 
a  letter  marked  '  I  ’  from  Mr.  O’Meara,  whom,  with  the  concurrence 
of  Sir  George  Cockburn,  I  have  authorised  to  accompany  General 
Bonaparte,  together  with  my  reply  marked  ‘  K  ’  ;  and  to  add  that 
Sir  George  Cockburn  is  now  under  way  in  the  Northumberland  to 
proceed  off  the  Start  for  the  purpose  of  waiting  for  the  vessels  of  war 
directed  to  join  him  from  Plymouth. 

I  request  that  your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  me  with 
attested  copies  of  the  original  documents  that  I  now  transmit,  and 
have  the  honour  to  be  &c. 

Keith. 


Enclosures. — (Ai).  Napoleon  to  Keith 

Bellerophon, 
August  7,  1815. 

Milord,  En  sortant  de  Plymouth  je  vous  ai  envoye  ma  protesta¬ 
tion  sur  la  conduite  tenue  a  mon  egard.  Hier  lorsque  vous  m’avez  fait 
1  honneur  de  venir  me  voir  avec  L’Amiral  Cockburn  j’ai  reitere  cette 
protestation. 

Cependant  il  me  parait  que  sans  connaitre  l’effet  de  ces  reclama¬ 
tions,  vous  exigez  que  je  quitte  le  Bellerophon  pour  passer  a  bord  le 
vaisseau  destine  a  me  conduire  au  lieu  de  ma  deportation.  Je  vous 
envoie  M.  le  Comte  de  Las  Cases  vous  prier  de  lui  remettre  (1)  L’acte 
signe  de  1  autorite  que,  sans  enquete  prealable,  sans  entendu  le 
Capitaine  du  Bellerophon  ni  aucun  de  ceux  qui  m’ont  requ,  ont 
decide  arbitrairement  que  je  suis  prisonnier  de  guerre  contre  le  fait 
le  plus  patent,  puisqu’il  est  notoire  que  je  suis  venu  librement  et 
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de  bonne  foi  ainsi  que  l’eprouve  jusqu’a  l’evidence  ma  lettre  au 
Prince  Regent  dont  le  Capitaine  a  pris  connaissance  avant  de  me 
recevoir. 

Je  vous  prie,  My  Lord,  de  lui  remettre  encore  (2)  la  decision 
signee  qui  apres  avoir  declaree  que  j’etais  prisonnier,  ordonne  qu’en 
contradiction  avec  les  loix  du  pays  et  celles  de  l’hospitalite  je  sois 
arrache  du  Bellerophon  pour  etre  deporte  a  deux  mille  lieues,  sur  un 
rocher  perdu  dans  l’ocean,  au  milieu  des  chaleurs  du  tropique. 
C’est  evidemment  une  condamnation  de  mort  contre  quelqu’un  qui 
pourra  difficilement  resister  a  une  temperature  aussi  brulante  et  si 
soudainement  nouvelle. 

Milord,  j’ai  reclame  et  je  reclame  encore  les  bienfaits  de  vos  lois, 
et  notamment  celle  de  Yhabeas  corpus,  place  une  fois  sous  votre 
pavilion,  dans  vos  rades,  avec  l’offre  et  la  promesse  du  Capitaine,  je 
ne  puis  en  etre  arrache,  prive  de  la  liberte,  conduit  et  deporte  que 
par  vos  lois  et  par  leur  formes. 

Enfin  je  vous  prierai  egalement,  Milord,  de  me  remettre  (3)  la 
decision  signee  de  ceux  qui  sans  autre  forme  ni  motif  que  leur  propre 
decision  veulent  me  priver  des  mes  proprietes  du  reste  peu  impor- 
tantes,  et  m’imposer  des  genes,  ainsi  qu’aux  personnes  de  ma  suite, 
faites  pour  revolter  tout  homme  delicat,  et  frapper  de  surprise  ceux 
qui  connaissent  et  professent  les  lois. 

La  signification  de  ces  pieces  m’est  necessaire  pour  reclamer 
juridiquement  contre  elles,  la  protection  de  vos  lois  tant  pour  en 
appeler  solemnellement  aux  souverains  et  aux  peuples  sur  cette 
etrange  et  singulaire  affaire.  Vous  m’avez  vous-meme,  milord, 
plusieurs  fois  temoigne  la  peine  que  vous  faisait  F  execution  de  ce 
ordres  ;  je  ne  saurais  done  compter  sur  un  meilleur  intreprete  pour 
en  faire  reporter  la  precipitation,  la  rigueur  et  l’injustice. 

Napoleon. 


(A2).  Keith  to  Napoleon 

H.M.S.  Tonnant, 
August  7,  1815. 

Sir,  I  have  received  by  the  Count  de  Las  Cases  the  letter  which 
you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  address  to  me,  and  I  beg  to  assure 
you  that  I  lost  no  time  in  forwarding  to  my  Government  the  protest 
you  refer  to.  The  Order  for  your  removal  from  the  Bellerophon  is 
imperative,  and  as  an  officer  I  am  bound  to  obey  it ;  but  it  is  a  docu¬ 
ment  that  must  remain  in  my  possession  in  common  with  all  other 
orders. 
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I  have  Captain  Maitland’s  letters  before  me,  by  which  it  appears 
that  nothing  like  a  promise  or  what  could  be  construed  into  a  promise 
was  made  on  his  part,  but  on  the  contrary  a  simple  offer  of  good 
treatment  and  being  carried  to  England  ;  and  I  am  happy  in  think¬ 
ing  that  both  these  objects  have  been  fulfilled  with  all  possible 
kindness  and  attention. 

The  orders  respecting  your  property  are  addressed  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburn,  and  as  they  appear  reasonable,  and 
are  only  calculated  to  prevent  an  improper  use  of  an  excessive  sum, 
I  am  sure  they  will  be  executed  with  all  possible  delicacy.  Of  the 
laws  I  am  not  able  to  judge.  My  habits  are  of  a  different  nature, 
but  my  study  has  always  been  to  obey  them  in  all  the  different 
countries  that  I  have  visited.  It  is  true  that  I  have  said,  in  the 
interviews  that  I  have  had  the  honour  to  hold  with  you,  that  it  was 
a  painful  duty  to  communicate  anything  of  a  disagreeable  nature  to 
anyone,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  it  true  ;  but 
still  I  am  to  perform  the  duties  of  my  situation.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 


(B).  Bertrand  to  Keith 

Bellerophon, 
August  7,  1815. 

Milord,  J’ai  l’honneur  de  vous  addresser  la  liste  des  personnes 
que  L’Empereur  a  choisi  pour  l’accompagner  a  St.  Helene.  J’ai 
l’honneur  &c. 

Le  Comte  Bertrand. 


(Enclosure) 

Le  Lieut.  General  Comte  Bertrand,  sa  femme,  3  enfants,  une  femme  de 
chambre. 

Le  marechal  de  camp  Comte  Montholon,  sa  femme,  un  enfant  et  une 
femme  de  chambre 
Le  Marechal  de  camp  B.  Gourgaud 
Le  Comte  de  Las  Cases  comme  secretaire 
Marchand,  St.  Denis,  Noverra,  valets  de  chambre 
Santini,  huissier 
Cipriani,  maitre  d’hotel 
Pieron,  chef  d’office 
Le  Sage,  chef  de  cuisine 

Archambaud  vieux,  Archambaud  jeune,  Gentilini,  valets  de  pied 
Rousseau,  lampiste 

Bernard,  domestique  du  Cte.  Bertrand 
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(C).  Bertrand  to  Keith 

( Translation ) 

Milord,  The  French  surgeon  who  was  authorised  to  accompany 
the  Emperor  cannot  come  to  St.  Helena.  The  Emperor  asks  you  to 
approve  that  he  should  be  accompanied  by  M.  O’Meara,  surgeon, 
whom  he  met  on  board  the  Bellerophon  and  who  speaks  Italian. 
I  have  &c. 

Bertrand. 


(D).  Bertrand  to  Keith 

( Translation ) 

Milord,  I  am  leaving  with  the  Emperor  for  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  stay  there,  desiring  to  return  to  Europe 
with  my  family  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  beg  you  to  obtain  the 
necessary  authorisation  of  your  Government  to  this  request.  I 
have  &c. 

Bertrand. 


(F).  Gourgaud  to  Keith 

Bellerophon, 
(August  7,  1815.) 

( Translation ) 

Milord.  Honour  having  prevented  me  from  quitting  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  in  his  misfortune,  I  am  accompanying  him  to  St.  Helena, 
but  my  feelings  for  my  family  and  my  attachment  to  my  country 
make  me  foresee  a  time  when  it  will  be  impossible  to  resist  the  need  to 
see  once  more  my  infirm  and  aged  mother.  I  therefore  beg  your 
Lordship  to  make  my  position  known  to  the  ministers  of  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  Regent  and  to  obtain  for  me  permission  to  return  to  Europe 
the  day  when  I  shall  inform  the  Governor  of  St.  Helena  that  I  no 
longer  wish  to  serve  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  I  have  &c. 

Gourgaud.1 


(I).  O’Meara  to  Keith 

H.M.S.  Bellerophon,  Torbay, 
August  7,  1815. 

My  Lord,  Application  having  been  made  to  me  yesterday  by 
Count  Bertrand  to  accompany  General  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  St. 


1  The  Countess  de  Montholon  made  a  similar  request. 
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Helena  in  quality  of  surgeon  (as  the  surgeon  who  embarked  with  him 
in  France  is  unwilling  to  proceed  further)  I  beg  to  inform  your 
Lordship  that  I  am  willing  to  accept  that  situation  provided  it 
meets  with  your  Lordship’s  approbation,  and  also  on  the  following 
conditions,  viz.,  that  it  shall  be  permitted  to  me  to  resign  the  above 
situation  should  I  find  it  not  consonant  to  my  wishes,  on  giving  due 
notice  of  my  intentions  thereof.  That  such  time  as  I  shall  serve 
in  that  situation  shall  be  allowed  to  count  as  so  much  time  served 
on  full  pay  in  H.M.  Navy ;  or  to  be  indemnified  in  some  way  for 
such  loss  of  time  as  surgeon  on  full  pay  as  it  may  occasion  to  me. 
That  I  am  not  to  be  considered  in  any  wise  depending  upon,  or  to 
be  subservient  to,  or  paid  by  the  said  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  but  as 
a  British  officer  employed  by  the  British  Government,  and  lastly 
that  I  may  be  informed  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  admit  of  what 
salary  I  am  to  have  and  in  what  manner  and  from  whom  I  am  to 
receive  it.  I  have  &c. 


Barry  C.  O’Meara. 


(K).  Keith  to  O’Meara 

Tonnant,  at  anchor  under  Berry  Head, 
August  7,  1815. 

Sir,  I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  date  and  I  acquaint  you 
in  reply  that  I  approve  of  your  going  to  St.  Helena  with  General 
Bonaparte,  provided  it  is  agreeable  to  yourself,  and  I  shall  submit 
the  same  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  but  as  this 
is  a  matter  altogether  unforeseen  I  am  not  authorised  to  offer  any 
private  terms.  Those  must  depend  upon  the  Admiralty  when  the 
subject  comes  regularly  before  them.  I  am  &c. 

Keith. 


63.  Piontkowski  to  Keith 

Eurotas, 
August  7,  1815. 

( Translation ) 

Milord,  It  is  your  humanity  and  magnanimity  which  I  implore, 
and  it  is  to  your  heart  that  I  speak  in  order  to  obtain  permission  to 
accompany  my  unfortunate  sovereign.  I  have  lost  my  entire  fortune 
and  my  sentiments  do  not  allow  me  to  serve  any  other  sovereign 
without  betraying  him.  There  is  no  interest  which  guides  me  and 
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I  should  be  very  happy  to  serve  as  one  of  the  least  of  the  domestic 
staff.  Being  without  any  honest  means  of  livelihood  my  only 
alternative  is  death,  and  I  beg  you  to  confer  a  favour  on  me  to  prevent 
the  crime  that  sorrow  and  despair  might  compel  me  to  commit. 
Be  so  good  my  lord  as  to  save  an  unhappy  man  by  agreeing  to  my 
humble  request,  and  use  your  interest  to  have  me  included  among 
the  twelve  domestic  servants.  I  shall  never  cease  to  regard  you 
as  the  author  of  my  happiness.  I  have  &c. 

PlONTKOWSKI,  Capt. 


64.  Keith  to  his  wife 

Tonnant, 
August  7.1 

I  am  this  moment  returned  and  the  Gentleman  is  off  in  good 
spirits.  Bertrand,  Las  Cases,  Gourgaud,  Monthaleran  [Montholon], 
the  2  ladies,  4  enfants,  12  domestics.  His  Doctor  would  not  go  ;  I 
sent  that  of  the  Bellerophon,  who  speaks  Italian. 

One  boat  ran  down  another,  some  were  drowned,  in  like  manner 
as  happened  here  ;  Anne  Elphinstone  and  20  of  her  friends  were 
alongside,  although  we  were  20  miles  off  and  the  weather  indifferent. 


65.  *  Keith  to  Melville 

Ville  de  Paris,  in  Hamoaze, 
August  10,  1815. 

My  Lord,  Captain  Maitland  has  just  delivered  to  me  a  letter  he 
received  by  this  morning’s  post  from  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  enclosing 
one  to  General  Savary,  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  which  I  considered  it  my 
duty  to  open.  From  these  letters,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  your  Lordship,  it  is  evident  that  one  from  General  Savary 
to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  has  found  its  way  out  of  the  Bellerophon 
and  as  this  is  contrary  to  my  express  orders  for  all  letters  to  pass 
through  me  I  have  directed  Captain  Maitland  to  acquaint  the  General 
that  such  conduct,  if  persisted  in,  will  draw  upon  him  a  more  rigorous 
confinement,  however  much  I  may  lament  the  necessity  of  having 
to  resort  to  such  measures.  I  have  &c. 

Keith. 

1  This  is  wrongly  dated  by  Allard yce  August  18  ;  it  is  printed  from  the  Earl  of 
Kerry’s  The  First  Napoleon. 
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Enclosure. — Romilly  to  Maitland 

Russell  Square, 
August  8. 

Sir,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  enclosed  letter  to 
General  Savary  and  of  requesting  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
deliver  it  to  him.  I  address  him  by  the  title  by  which  he  had  signed 
the  letter  to  me  and  which  common  civility  forbids  me  to  refuse 
him.  I  am  a  total  stranger  to  him  and  my  letter  is  merely  an 
answer  to  one  which  he  has  addressed  to  me  as  a  lawyer  requesting 
my  advice.  I  did  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  send  the  letter  open, 
but  I  make  no  doubt  that  he  will  have  no  objection  to  communicating 
the  contents  of  it  to  you  and  to  allow  you,  if  that  be  thought  neces¬ 
sary,  to  read  it  before  it  is  delivered  to  him.  I  must  beg  leave  to 
apologise  for  the  trouble  I  am  giving  you  and  have  &c. 

Samuel  Romilly.1 


66.  Melville  to  Keith 


Cowes, 
August  io. 


My  dear  Lord,  I  return  herewith  Mr.  Mackenrot’s  letter  to  your 
Lordship.  His  menace  is  silly  and  impudent  and  empty  ;  it  is  not 
worth  an  answer.  Sir  A.  Cochrane  is  prosecuting  him  for  a  scurrilous 
libel,  and  the  most  charitable  opinion  which  can  be  formed  respecting 
him  is  that  his  intellects  are  not  altogether  sound.  I  am  very  glad 
to  find  by  your  letter  of  the  7th  that  the  removal  of  Bonaparte  and 
his  attendants  took  place  so  quietly.  I  hope  they  are  proceeding 
on  their  voyage.  I  have  the  honour  &c. 

Melville. 


67.  Melville  to  Keith 

Admiralty, 
August  14. 

My  Lord,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Lordship’s 
several  letters  giving  an  account  of  your  interview  with  General 
Bonaparte  and  of  the  detailed  arrangements  which  you  had  made 

1  Summary  of  Romilly’s  letter  to  Savary. — Would  like  to  be  of  assistance  to  him 
and  Lallemand,  but  can  only  represent  their  case  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  from  whom 
he  understands  that  nothing  has  yet  been  decided  upon  with  regard  to  their  case. 
If  Savary  resists  removal  from  the  ship  and  ‘  death  was  to  be  the  consequence,  our 
tribunals  would  consider  it  as  a  murder.' 
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in  the  execution  of  the  instructions  you  have  received  from  the  time 
of  his  arrival  till  his  departure  in  the  Northumberland. 

I  should  not  do  justice  either  to  my  own  feelings  or  to  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  other  members  of  the  Prince  Regent’s  Government  if 
I  did  not  express  to  your  Lordship  our  entire  approbation  of  your 
proceedings  on  this  occasion,  and  the  sense  we  entertain  of  the  zeal 
and  judgement  which  you  have  evinced  during  the  whole  course  of 
these  transactions.  I  have  the  honour  &c. 

Melville. 


68.  Melville  to  Keith 

Admiralty, 
August  14,  1815. 

My  dear  Lord,  You  will  receive  herewith  our  directions  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  remainder  of  Bonaparte’s  suite.  Though  we  do  not 
choose  to  commit  ourselves  as  to  Savary  and  Lallemand,  I  do  not 
think  it  probable  that  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  deliver  them  up 
to  the  French  Government.  I  shall  not  write  to  Captain  Maitland 
till  I  hear  by  telegraph  or  otherwise  that  the  Eurotas  has  sailed, 
more  especially  as  it  appears  that  he  had  communicated  to  Savary 
and  Lallemand  the  letter  which  he  had  addressed  to  me — a  proceed¬ 
ing  which  was  not  very  regular.  Partly  out  of  compassion  to  the 
poor  Pole,  who  is  at  least  faithful  to  Bonaparte,  and  partly  because 
he  seems  to  be  a  person  who  will  be  less  mischievous  at  St.  Helena 
than  in  his  own  country,  we  have  determined  to  send  him  out  with 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  I  shall  settle  with  the  French  Ambassador  to¬ 
morrow  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  others,  and  on  what  part  of  the 
continent  they  are  to  be  landed.  None  of  them  will  be  allowed  to 
set  foot  in  their  country.  I  think  it  appears,  however,  that  one  of 
them  is  a  Dutch  subject,  but  I  forget  which  of  them.  If  that  is  the 
case,  he  cannot  of  course  be  sent  out  of  the  country  against  his 
consent,  and  if  his  own  statement  is  true  he  has  not  borne  arms  in 
France,  but  was  only  a  menial  servant. 

Lady  Melville  and  I  will  be  happy  to  pay  our  respects  at  Purbrook 
before  we  leave  Hampshire,  and  if  you  come  round  to  Portsmouth 
by  sea  I  shall  hope  to  meet  you  there,  as  I  propose  returning  to 
Cowes  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday  next.  Believe  me  &c. 

Melville. 


2  D 
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69.  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  to  Keith 

Admiralty  Office, 
August  14,  1815. 

My  Lord,  In  reference  to  the  list  transmitted  with  your  Lordship’s 
letter  of  the  8th  inst.  of  persons  late  belonging  to  the  suite  of  General 
Bonaparte  still  remaining  on  board  the  Bellerophon  and  Eurotas,  I 
am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to 
signify  their  direction  to  you  to  cause  the  persons  named  in  the 
margin  (Savary,  Lallemand,  Planat)  with  their  personal  domestics 
to  be  removed  into  the  Eurotas,  where  Lt.-Col.  de  Resigni  and 
Schultz  are  also  to  remain,  the  whole  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war  not  on  parole. 

Removing  from  the  Eurotas  to  the  Bellerophon  the  persons  on 
board  the  former,  not  above  alluded  to,  your  Lordship  will  order  the 
captain  of  the  frigate  to  put  to  sea  without  loss  of  time  and  proceed 
to  the  island  of  Malta,  there  to  deliver  the  persons  put  under  his 
charge  into  that  of  Lieut. -General  Sir  T.  Maitland,  to  whom  he  will 
deliver  the  accompanying  despatch  from  Earl  Bathurst  and  then 
return  forthwith  to  England.  The  persons  above  named  are  to  be 
entertained  at  the  captain’s  table,  who  will  be  allowed  for  each  of 
them  £60,  one  half  of  which  the  Treasury  is  already  recommended  to 
pay  agreeably  to  the  instructions. 

The  remainder  of  General  Bonaparte’s  suite  (excepting  Captain 
Piontkowski)  are  to  be  brought  round  to  Spithead  in  the  Bellerophon, 
in  which  ship  your  Lordship  may,  if  you  desire  it,  proceed  to  that 
port,  agreeably  to  the  communications  in  their  Lordships’  order  to 
you  of  this  date;  and  with  regard  to  Captain  Piontkowski,  you  will 
direct  him  to  be  discharged  into  the  St.  George  as  prisoner  of  war,  to 
wait  a  passage  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  whither  he  will  be  sent 
agreeably  to  his  own  request.  I  have  &c. 

J.  W.  Croker. 


70.  List  of  General  Bonaparte  and  part  of  his  suite  originally  on  board 

H.M.S.  Bellerophon 


Generaux : 


August  17,  1815. 

General  Bonaparte 

Lt.  General  Comte  Bertrand,  Grand  Marchall 
Lt.  General  Due  de  Rovigo 

Lt.  General  Baron  L’Allemand,  aide  du  camp  de  S.  M. 

Lt.  General  Baron  Gourgaud,  aide  du  camp  de  S.  M. 

Le  Marchall  de  Camp  Comte  de  Montholon 
Le  Comte  de  Las  Cases,  Conseilleur  d’etat 
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Dames  :  Madame  la  Comtesse  Bertrand 

Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Montholon 

Enfans  :  Trois  enfans  de  Madame  le  Comtesse  Bertrand 
Un  enfan  de  Madame  de  Montholon 

Officiers  :  M.  de  Planat,  Lieut.  Col. 

M.  Maingaut,  Chirurgien  de  S.  M. 

M.  Las  Cases,  Page 

Service  de  la  Chambre  :  M.  Marchand,  valet  de  chambre 

M.  Gillis,  valet  de  chambre 
St.  Denis,  valet  de  chambre 
Noverraz,  valet  de  chambre 
Denis,  gar<jon  de  garderobe 

Livree  :  Archambaud,  valet  de  pied 
Gandron,  valet  de  pied 
Gentilini,  valet  de  pied 

Service  de  la  Bouche  :  M.  Santini,  maitre  d’hotel 

Pierron,  chef  d’office 
La  Fosse,  cuisenier 
Le  Page,  cuisenier 

Femmes  :  Jean  Claude,  femme  de  chambre  de  Comte  Bertrand 
Tripie,  femme  de  chambre  de  Comte  de  Montholon 

Suite  des  Personnes  qui  accompagnent  S.  M.  :  Colette  Boert 

James  Dowling 

Guillaume 

Tripie 

Jean  Baptiste 

Heyman 


A  List  of  Persons  remaining  on  board  H.M.S.  Bellerophon  belonging  to  the 

suite  of  General  Bonaparte 

Remaining  on  board  :  Gilli,  valet  de  chambre 

Denis,  gar$on  de  garderobe 
Santini,  maitre  d’hotel 
La  Fosse,  cuisenier 

James  Dowling,  valet  de  chambre  de  Due  de 
Rovigo,  Englishman 
Guillaume,  valet 
P.  Tripie,  valet 
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From  Eurotas  ;  Maingaut,  surgeon 

St.  Catharine,  page,  nephew  to  Empress  Josephine 

Furneaux,  chef  d'office 

Gandron,  valet  de  pied 

Pallio,  boy 

Chauron,  huissier 

Joseph,  valet 

Le  Charon,  valet 

Lissiaux,  valet 

Orsini,  valet 

(Signed)  F.  W.  Maitland. 


Discharged  into  St.  George  :  Captain  Piontkowski 
Remaining  on  board  Eurotas  : 

In  the  Cabin — Due  de  Rovigo 

Comte  L’Allemand 
Ft.  Col.  de  Planat 
Lt.  Col.  de  Resigny 
Lt.  Col.  Schultz 

In  the  Wardroom — Capt.  Autric 
Capt.  Mercher 
Lieut.  Riviere 

(Signed)  J.  W.  Lillicrap. 


7 1.  French  Officers  to  Keith 

Eurotas,  Plymouth  Sound, 
August  17,  1815. 

(! Translation ) 

Monsieur  l’Amiral,  At  the  moment  when  we  awaited  the  news 
that  we  should  be  set  at  liberty  we  learned  with  the  greatest  astonish¬ 
ment  that  we  were  to  be  taken  to  a  foreign  land  which  was  not  named 
to  us  and  where  we  should  be  treated  as  prisoners.  Not  being 
prisoners  of  war,  or  accused  of  any  crime  or  felony,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  protesting  against  this  decision  and  we  beg  you  to  inter¬ 
cede  on  our  behalf  with  the  English  Government.  We  cannot 
believe  that  it  can  be  imputed  a  crime  to  have  been  the  companions 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  his  misfortune.  Such  conduct  ought, 
on  the  contrary,  to  entitle  us  to  honour  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  and  all 
nations,  since  we  fulfilled  the  sacred  duty  of  gratitude. 

We  beg  your  Excellency  to  be  so  good  as  to  delay  our  departure 
until  the  English  Government  has  decided  about  our  just  petition. 
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We  hope  that  it  will  be  granted  in  a  country  in  which  the  rights  of  the 
individual  are  still  respected.  We  are  &c. 

Riviere,  Aide  de  Camp  to  General  Count  Montholon. 
Autric,  Lieutenant. 

Mercher,  Capt.  Cuirassiers. 


72.  Secretary  of  War  to  Keith 

August  29,  1815. 

My  dear  Lord,  I  have  received  the  honour  of  your  letter  with  its 
enclosure.  In  order  to  avoid  all  discussion,  your  Lordship  had 
perhaps  better  reply  that  M.  Piontkowski  may  depend  upon  Govern¬ 
ment  showing  every  attention  with  regard  to  General  Bonaparte’s 
exercise  and  amusement,  consistent  with  the  place  of  his  residence 
and  his  personal  security.1  I  have  &c. 

Bathurst. 

1  Piontkowski  had  asked  Keith  to  send  out  six  English  horses  ‘  et  quelques 
juments  de  race  et  une  meute  des  chiens  propre  pour  le  genre  de  la  chasse  a  St  H616ne.’ 
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Adour,  river,  307 
Agassiz,  J.,  87 
Aldborough,  28,  29 
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Allemand,  Adm.,  222,  227 
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Aylmer,  F.  W.,  247,  329 


Balloon  plan,  54 
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Banks,  Sir  J.,  315 

Barham,  Lord,  3,  4,  11,  121,  314; 

letters  from,  112,  123,  125 
Barlow,  American  consul,  240 
Bathurst,  Lord,  186,  236,  332,  366  £f. 
Bazeley,  J.,  147 
Bean,  hydrographer,  17 
Beasley,  American  consul,  227 
Beauclerk,  Lord  A.,  247,  310 
Beaver,  P.,  27,  134  ff. 

Bedford,  W.,  225 

Bentinck,  W.,  147 

Beresford,  J.  P.,  225 

Berkeley,  Sir  G.,  63,  134,  137,  148 

Bertrand,  Count,  330  ff. 

Bickerton,  Sir  R.,  224 
Bidassoa,  river,  306 
Bisset,  J.,  225 

Blackwood,  Hon.  H.,  87-93,  237,  245 

Blakeley,  Capt.,  257 

Blaney,  G.  W.,  225 

Blankemann,  Capt.,  102 

Bligh,  R.  R.,  2,  58  ;  charts,  217 

Blockade,  economic,  185  ff. 

Blow,  A.,  16 
Bordeaux,  223  ff.,  251  ff. 

Boulogne,  force  at,  5  ff.,  31,  41,  57- 
71,  76,  115,  139;  attacks  on,  72, 
89,  1 18,  120 
Boulton,  M.,  217 


Bounties,  182  ;  and  see  Manning 
Bouverie,  Hon.  D.  P.,  225,  261,  269, 
275,  288 

Bouvet,  Capt.,  346 
Boyle,  R.,  225 
Brazier,  Capt.,  277 
Bremen,  188  ff. 

Brenton,  E.  P.,  106 
Brest,  blockade  of,  226  ff.  ;  capture 
of,  360,  387 
Brighton,  140 
Brisbane,  J.,  225 
Broke,  Sir  P.,  247 
Broughton,  W.  R.,  16,  80 
Brown,  N.,  12,  113 
Browne,  T.,  229 
Brownrigg,  Capt.,  106 
Bruix,  Adm.,  5,  10 
Bunbury,  Col.  Sir  H„  296,  333,  371  ff. 
Buonaparte,  Jerome,  32 
Buonaparte,  Joseph,  329 
Burdett,  G.,  225 
Burgos,  260, 

Burlton,  G.,  87 
Byng,  G„  16,  34,  170 


Cadoudal,  General,  6,  65 

Caffarelli,  General  261,  278 

Calais,  103,  no 

Calder,  Sir  R.,  113,  115 

Camden,  Earl,  196 

Campbell,  R.,  16 

Canning,  G.,  185 

Captain’s  servants,  156,  163 

Carpenters,  165 

Carteret,  H.  D.,  249 

Castanos,  General,  268  ff. 

Castlereagh,  Lord,  8,  9,  116,  233,  235  ; 

letters  from,  117,  120,  12 1 
Castro,  260,  272  ff. 

Chaplains,  314,  316 
Charlotte,  Princess,  21 1 
Chatham  dockyard,  57 
Christian,  H.  H„  225,  239,  283 
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Clacton,  47 
Clements,  J.,  147 
Cobb,  C.,  167 

Cochrane,  Sir  Alex.,  334,  391 
Cochran,  Lord  T.  (Earl  of  Dundonald), 
4,  190,  259,  315,  316,  334 
Cockburn,  Sir  G.,  335,  365  ff. 

Colby,  D.,  16 
Colchester,  19 
Cole,  C.,  244,  245 
Collard,  N.,  87,  92 

Collier,  Sir  G.  R.,  225,  231,  260  ff. ; 

letters  from,  291  ff. 

Collingwood,  Lord,  xi 
Colville,  Lord,  153,  225 
Congreve,  Sir  W.,  6,  117,  129,  316 
Constant,  B.,  10 
Continental  System,  185  ff. 

Convoy,  126,  185  ff. 

Coote,  C.,  16 
Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  28 
Coote,  J.,  87 
Corbet,  R.,  157 
Cornwallis,  Lord,  13,  112 
Craig,  Sir  J.,  4,  27,  46 
Crawford,  A.,  6,  8 
Croker,  J.  W.,  262,  358 
Crouch,  river,  27 
Culverhouse,  J.,  117 
Cushing,  Caleb,  330,  350 
Cuthbert,  R.,  147 
Cuxhaven,  201 


Dalrymple,  A.,  217 
Deal,  143,  172 

Defence  plans,  42  ;  and  see  Keith 
Domett,  W.,  224,  229,  235,  256 
Donkin  and  Hall,  Messrs.,  315 
Douglas,  Col.  Sir  H.,  259,  268,  273, 
2  77 

Douglas,  Capt.  Sir  W.,  147 
Dowling,  J.,  387,  407 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.,  328,  364 
Duncan,  Hon.  H.,  387 
Dundas,  General  D.,  36,  139,  150 
Dundas,  Capt.  J.  W.  D.,  236,  239,  252, 
312 

Dundas,  see  Melville 
Dungeness,  35,  43 
Dunn,  R.  D.,  225 
Dunwich,  28 
Durham,  P.  C.,  222 


East  India  Company,  165,  177,  181, 
227 

Edge,  W.,  147 
Edmonds,  J-,  90,  94 
Elba,  215,  252 

Elphinstone,  J.  D.,  332,  363;  and  see 
Keith 

Erie,  Lake,  247 
Erving,  American  consul,  166 
Essington,  W.,  38,  143,  146 
Etches,  N.  C.,  6,  10,  71,  72 


Fahie,  W.  C.,  225,  280 
Fanshaw,  R.,  16,  168 
Fecamp,  37 
Ferris,  W.,  225,  226 
Fitzgerald,  Mrs.,  21 1 
Flahault,  Count,  xi,  363 
Fulton,  R.  (i.e.  Mr.  Francis),  7  ff.,  21, 
85  ff.,  128  ;  letters  from,  99,  109 


Galway,  E.,  225 
Gambier,  Lord,  115,  116,  314 
Gaspar,  Don,  269  ff. 

Georges,  see  Cadoudal 
Gore,  Sir  J.,  225 
Gourgaud,  Baron,  328  ff. 

Gower,  E.  L.,  229 

Graham,  Col.  Sir  T.,  293,  295,  300 

Green,  W.,  87 

Greenland  fisheries,  159,  168,  174,  243 
Greenwich  Hospital  pensioners,  169, 
170 

Gregory,  C.  M.,  198 

Grey,  Sir  C.  (Lord  Howick),  125 

Griffiths,  A.  J.,  16 

Grog,  320,  324 

Guetaria,  266  ff. 

Gunnery,  223,  241,  323 


Halliday,  T.,  225 
Hallowell,  Sir  Ben,  328,  334,  388 
Hamond,  Sir  A.,  62,  71 
Hanchett,  J.  M.,  68 
Hancock,  J.,  79,  101 
Hardyman,  F.,  188 
Harwich,  27,  50,  144,  148 
Hastings,  149,  15 1 
Hawkes,  T.,  87 

Hawkesbury,  Lord,  33,  189,  198 
Hayes,  G.,  16 
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Haywood,  E.,  87 
Heligoland,  186,  209 
Hobart,  Lord,  21,  33,  71,  187 
Holland,  E.,  225 

Holland,  invasion  preparations,  38- 
41,  1 12  ;  and  see  Texel 
Holloway,  J.,  95,  114,  127 
Home,  Hon.  G.,  331,  336 
Honeyman,  R.,  10,  16,  87 
Hood,  S.  T„  87 
Hope,  H.,  247 
Hotham,  Sir  H.,  225,  231 
Hotham,  Sir  W.,  30,  328,  344  ff. 
Hudson,  J.  N.,  201 


Impressment,  see  Manning 
Invasion  forces,  5,  38,  56,  125  ;  craft 
used,  66,  76,  125  ;  and  see  Bou¬ 
logne,  Holland,  Texel,  etc. 


Jackson,  R.,  229 
Jackson,  S.,  87,  94 
Jones,  C.,  240 
Johnstone,  J.,  87 


Keith,  George  Keith  Elphinstone  : 
biography,  see  preface  ;  extent  of 
command  (1803),  2,  37;  and  Med¬ 
iterranean  command,  13  ;  forces 
under  (1803),  16,  (1804)  88,  (1806) 
128,  (1813)261;  scheme  of  defence, 
*7>  *9,  35-  42>  47-  82 ;  political 
views,  213  ;  prize  money,  xi,  218  ; 
report  on  Mediterranean,  214  ; 
created  viscount,  255  ;  marriage 
and  family,  x 
Kent,  Duke  of,  169 
King,  Sir  R.,  225 
Kneeshaw,  J.,  225 


Lallemand,  General,  335,  382  ff. 
Larmour,  J.,  16,  188 
Larpent,  F.  S.,  262 
Las  Cases,  Count,  328  ff. 

Lavie,  T.,  131,  142,  147 
Legard,  D.,  249 
Lequitio,  260 
Lillicrap,  J.,  87,  384,  408 
Lloyd’s,  Committee  of,  151,  186,  190, 
199,  211,  233 


Lloyd,  D„  147,  360,  387 
Lorient,  226,  228,  231,  257 
Losack,  W.,  16 
Louis,  Sir  T.,  83-96,  107 
Lowry,  J.,  94 
Lymington,  85 


McKinley,  G.,  225 
McLean,  N.,  10 
McLeod,  D.,  87,  91,  94 
Mackenrot,  A.,  334,  341,  390  ff. 
Maingaut,  407 
Maitland,  F.  W.,  328  ff. 

Malcolm,  C.,  225,  275 
Malcolm,  Sir  P.,  238,  275 
Maldon,  19,  26,  50 
Malta,  216 

Manley,  T.,  16,  59,  79 
Manners,  W.,  257 
Manning,  154  ff.,  314  ff. 

Mansel,  R.,  16,  169 
Markham,  T.,  letters  from,  15,  53-65, 
149,  151 

Margate,  153,  171 

Marine  Artillery,  9,  116,  128 

Marmont,  General,  79,  in,  261,  277 

Martello  towers,  133,  152 

Martin,  G.,  261,  289 

Martin,  Sir  T.  Byam,  222,  259,  302  ff. 

Masen,  G.  van,  245 

Mason,  F.,  81 

Master  and  Master’s  Mates,  179 
Meat,  canned,  315,  325 
Medical  officers,  157,  178 
Meek,  J.,  12,  335,  341 
Melville  (H.  Dundas,  First  Viscount), 
letters  from,  82,  95,  109 
Melville  (R.  S.  Dundas,  Second  Vis¬ 
count),  229,  245,  298  ff.  ;  letters 
from,  246-62,  281  ff.,  346  ff. 
Mendizabal,  General,  281  ff. 

Mesurier,  Col.,  343 

Middleton,  R.  G.,  38,  147 

Mills,  Nelson,  337 

Milne,  Sir  D.,  15 1 

Minorca,  214 

Miot  de  Melito,  10 

Monroe,  J.,  President,  190 

Montagu,  W.  A.,  2,  15,  19,  24,  211 

Montholon,  Count,  328  ff. 

Montrose,  Duke  of,  212 
Moore,  Sir  G.,  n 
Morris,  J.  N.,  149 
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Mumford,  Mr.,  6,  62 
Mundy,  G.,  15 


Nagle,  Sir  E.,  146 
Napoleon  I  :  invasion  plans,  5  ff.  ; 
and  Cadoudal  plot,  6  ;  surrender 
of,  328  ff.  ;  letters  from,  363,  386, 
390,  398 
Nash,  J„  174 
Nautical  day,  157,  181 
Neale,  Sir  H.,  222,  239 
Nelson,  Lord,  2,  9,  13,  112,  120,  124, 
133.  211 
Newman,  J.,  87 
Nivelle,  river,  31 1 


Oliver,  R.  D.,  16,  106 
O’Meara,  Barry,  335,  401 
Orders  in  Council,  see  Blockade, 
Manning,  U.S.A.,  etc. 

Orford,  29,  50 

Owen,  E.  W.  C.  R.,  2,  7,  16,  87,  127  ; 
letters  from,  37,  41,  57,  72,  84,  no, 
118,  129,  174 
Owen,  Rev.  J.,  318 


Parry,  Sir  E.,  315 
Patton,  Sir  W.,  2,  53,  57 
Payne,  Lt.,  94,  in,  118 
Peake,  J.,  225 

Penrose,  C.  V.,  223,  250,  251,  310  ff. 
Phillimore,  J.,  248 
Pichegru,  see  Cadoudal 
Pickford,  C.,  87 

Piontkowski,  Count,  335,  343,  402-9 
Pitt,  William,  5,  9,  36,  96,  100,  113, 
I25>  I4I.  I43.  212  ;  letters  from, 
38,  98,  150,  213 
Plampin,  R.,  98,  107 
Planat,  Col.,  343,  407 
Plymouth  breakwater,  222,  333 
Popham,  Sir  Home,  in  Channel,  5, 
85  ff.  102,  203  ;  off  Spain,  259  ff.  ; 
letters  from,  85-105,  267  ff. 

Press  gang,  see  Manning 
Preston,  D.,  147 
Prittlewell,  19,  50 

Privateers,  102,  127,  186  ff.,  249,  257 
Prize  money,  185,  218 
Pro  by,  Lord,  16 
Pulteney,  General,  140 


Punishments,  157,  183,  320 
Pursers,  157,  164,  179 


Ramsgate,  49,  143 
Rank,  see  Manning 
Rennie,  Sir  J.,  7 
Renou,  A.,  16 
Reno  vales,  General,  271  ff. 

Resigni,  Col.,  343 
Robb,  see  Smugglers 
Robinson,  Lt.,  9,  128,  316 
Rochefort,  228 

Rockets,  267,  283,  285  ;  and  see 
Congreve 

Rodgers,  Com.,  242 
Roe,  E.,  147 
Rogier,  C.,  54 

Romilly,  Sir  S.,  333,  403,  404 
Ross,  D.,  197 
Rowley,  Sir  C.,  2,  15 
Russell,  T.  M.,  115,  209 
Russia  Company,  195 


St.  Catharine,  Lt.,  343 
St.  Helena,  332,  365  ff. 

St.  Vincent  (J.  Jervis,  Lord),  5,  8,  55, 
64,  134,  213  ;  letters  from,  13,  15,  21 
Salamanca,  260,  277 
Salt,  G.  B.,  225,  239 
San  Sebastian,  262  ff.,  296 
Santander,  260  ff. 

Santona,  260  ff.  ;  capture  of,  312 
Sartorius,  G.  R.,  331,  339  ff. 

Savage,  A.  H.,  87 

Savary,  Due  de  Rovigo,  330,  382  ff. 
Schomberg,  I.,  133  ff. 

Scriven,  J.,  225,  307 

Schultz,  Col.,  343 

Sea  Fencibles,  17,  27,  115,  133  ff. 

Seaford,  36 

Search,  right  of,  186 

Searle,  R.,  87,  116,  170 

Seater,  T.,  16 

Seymour,  Sir  M.,  225 

Sheerness,  17,  50 

Shield,  W.,  147 

Signalling  system,  land,  20  ;  French, 
69;  at  sea,  129,  133,  141 
Sinclair,  Sir  J.,  63 

Smith,  Sir  Sidney,  2-62,  81,  82,  115- 
120,  167,  192  ;  letters  from,  28, 
54.  66-75 
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Smugglers  as  agents,  67,  68,  119,  133 
Somerville,  P.,  225 
Southend,  145 
South  wold,  28 
Spencer,  Earl,  206 
Staines,  Sir  T.,  241,  302 
Stephens,  Sir  P.,  21 
Stewart,  Lt.,  106 
Stoke,  J.,  225 
Strachey,  C.,  16 
Stuart,  C.,  16 
Stuart,  Lord  Wm,  82,  225 
Sub-Lieutenant,  rank  of,  4,  116,  156, 
177 

Submarines,  22  ;  and  see  Fulton 
Surgeons,  see  Medical  officers 


Tait,  J.  H„  87 
Taylor,  I.,  229,  292 
Tea,  issue  of,  15 1,  176 
Tegen,  J.,  16 
Temple,  Lt.,  94 

Texel,  invasion  scheme,  11,  52,  70, 
79,  1 13,  1 14  ;  and  see  Holland 
Thomborough,  Sir  E.,  2,  15-23,  60,  70 
Thrale,  H.  M.  (Lady  Keith),  see  Keith 
Tilliard,  T.,  16 
Tobin,  G.,  244,  250 
Tofino  de  S.  Miguel,  215 
Tomyn,  R.,  16 
Tonningen,  191  ff. 

Torbay,  48 

Torpedoes,  see  Fulton 
Tower,  I.,  16 

Trafalgar  campaign,  n,  12  ;  medal, 
217 

Tremlett,  W.  H.  B.,  62 
Trollope,  Sir  H.,  83 


Troubridge,  Sir  T.,  letters  from,  15, 

2I»  33.  57 
Tucker,  E.,  91 
Tullyallan,  xi 

Turkey  (Porte),  blockade  of,  209 
Twiss,  General  W.,  152 

Uniform,  178,  179,  319 
United  States  of  America  :  impress¬ 
ment  of  Americans,  155  ;  Anglo- 
American  war  of,  1812-4,222,233  ff. 

Vansittart,  H.,  16 

Verhuell,  Dutch  Admiral,  10,  80,  111 

Vernon,  L.,  306 

Victualling,  151,  176,  315,  320,  324 
Vitoria,  262 

Volunteers,  see  Manning 

Walker,  T.  M.,  143 

Warrant  Officers,  see  Manning 

Waterloo,  338 

Watson,  J.,  87 

Watton,  I.,  225 

Weeks,  J.,  225 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  259  ff.  ;  letters 
from,  255,  289,  298 
Whitshed,  J.  H.,  148 
Whitworth,  Lord,  14 
Windham,  W.,  203 
Winthrop.  R.,  87,  94 
Wolseley,  W.,  148 
Wood,  G.,  16 

Wright,  J.  W„  6,  31,  33,  55-65 

York,  Duke  of,  47,  116,  316 
Young,  W„  33 
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Abercrombie,  225,  229,  280 
Achates,  249 
Actaeon,  341 
Adamant,  87,  114 
Adder,  16,  24,  26,  87,  188 
Africaine,  16,  25,  79 
Agamemnon,  217 
Agincourt,  113,  114 


Aggressor,  16,  24,  26 
Aimable,  80 
Ajax,  263 
Albion,  225,  229 
Alert,  87 
Althorp,  87 
Alexander,  315 
Alexandria,  243 
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Alonzo,  87 
Amaranthe,  188 
Ambuscade,  16 
Amelia,  16,  25 
Amethyst,  16,  26,  188 
Anacreon,  87 

Andromache,  225,  229,  250 

Andromaque  (Fr.),  233 

Antelope,  16-26,  80,  111,  114,  167 

yirafr,  111,  190 

Archer,  26,  84,  87 

Ardent,  87 

Argus  (Am.),  242 

Arianne  (Fr.),  233 

Armide,  225,  229 

Arrow,  225,  229 

Atlas,  87 

Autumn,  87 

Aurora  (D.),  77 


Basilisk,  16,  26 
Batavia,  18 
Bayard  (Am.),  238 
Beaver,  198 

Belle  Poule,  225,  229,  239,  250 
Bellerophon,  328  ff. 

Bellona,  263 
Beschermer,  16-28,  144 
Blanche,  131 

Bloodhound,  58,  84,  87,  118 

BoM,  24,  26 

Bonetta,  87 

Boyne,  225,  229 

Britannia,  60 

Briton,  241,  302 

Bruizer,  87 

Brutus  (D.),  39,  40 

Bucephalus,  335,  372 

Bulwark,  224 

Bunker’s  Hill  (Am.),  249 


Cancer,  4,  115,  129 
Carysfort,  16,  168,  188 
Censor,  26 
Cephalus,  344,  350 
Ceytow,  335,  372 

Challenger  (ex  True  B/ood  Yankee), 
239,  250,  306 
Charger,  16,  24 
Chatham  (Am.),  190 
Chatham  (D.),  39 
Charlotte  (Am.),  238 


Chiffon,  168 
Chesapeake  (Am.),  240 
Clorinde,  (Fr.),  249 
Clyde,  16,  26 
Colossus,  225 
Conflict,  16,  26,  53 
Congress  (Am.),  242 
Conquistador,  225,  229,  286 
Constance,  16 

Constant,  26,  87,  225,  229,  279 

Cora  (Am.),  345 

Creole,  302 

Crassy,  225 

Cruiser,  16,  79 

Cydnus,  249 

Qyras,  329,  349 

Dannemark,  225 
Daphne,  329,  349,  357 
DaW,  105 
Defence,  60 
Derwent,  308 

Diadem,  103,  104,  256,  265,  279 
Diana,  225 

Dictator,  16,  18,  113,  114,  256 
Diligence,  16,  188 
Discovery,  87 
Dogger  Bank  (D.),  39,  40 
Dorothea,  9,  119 
Dryad,  225,  229,  249 
Dwarf,  250 

Egmont,  250 
Elizabeth,  229 
Endymion,  350 
Epervier  (Fr.),  329,  331 
Eridanus,  344 
£ne  (Am.),  240,  241 
Erne,  348 
Escort,  16,  24,  26 
£sA,  348 

Ethalion,  15,  16,  168 
Eurotas,  248,  340  ff. 

Euryalus,  87,  91 
Excellent,  259 
Explosion,  37,  170 

Falmouth,  330,  351 
Fancy,  225,  229 
Fanny,  197 
Ferret,  313,  348 
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Flibustier  (Fr.),  306,  307 
Flore  (Fr.),  346 
Fortunee,  16,  26,  58,  188 
Furieuse  (Fr.),  77 

Galloway  (Am.),  240 
Gelykheid,  16,  26,  45 
Gemini,  4,  115,  129 
Glasgow,  348,  387 
Glutton,  45,  60 
Glory,  175 

Goldfinch,  225,  229,  275 
Growler,  225,  229,  231 
Guerriere  (Fr.),  131 


Hampton  (Am.),  190 
Hannibal,  229 
Harpy,  25,  84,  87 
Haughty,  87 
Havannah,  372 
Hecla,  23 
Helder,  24,  87 
Hero,  60 

Herstelder  (D.),  39,  40 
Hortense  (Fr.),  345 
Hotspur,  269 
Hound,  16,  24 
Hussar  (Am.),  240 
Hydra,  16 

Immortality,  16,  26,  66,  87,  174 
Indefatigable,  87 
Insolent,  277 
Isabella,  315 

/sis,  225,  229,  239,  266  ff. 


Jackal,  25 

Jalouse,  16,  26 

/eaw  /e  Witt  (D.),  39,  40 


Lark,  16,  26 

Larne,  349 

Laura  (ex  Hebe),  239 

Leda,  10,  16,  26,  84,  87 

Leopard,  87,  92,  116 

Leyden,  16,  18 

Liffey,  340,  345,  348,  367 

Linnet,  249 

Locust,  25,  106 


Loire,  225 
Lynx,  16,  26 

Z/yra,  225,  229,  266,  268,  293 

Magicienne,  79 
Magnificent,  271,  279 
Magon  (Fr.),  102 
Majestic,  87,  209 
Manion  (Fr.),  240 
Mallard,  24,  26 
Marmion,  24,  26 
Mars  (Am.),  237 
Martial,  250 

Medusa,  225,  229,  266,  269,  279 
Miduse  (Fr.),  328,  354 
Melpomene,  16,  26 
Menelaus,  256 
Millbrook,  26 
Monkey,  16,  24,  26 
Myrmidon,  329  ff. 

Nautilus  (Fr.),  7 
Neptunus  (D.),  39,  40 
Niemen,  225 
Nimrod,  225 

341,  392 

Northumberland,  225,  229,  231,  328  ff. 

Opossum,  349 

Pactolus,  247,  256,  329 

Pegasus,  250 

Penelope,  15,  16,  26,  80 
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